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Wl  1 1  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  distress  there  is  but  one 
opinion.  As  long  as  it  was  possible,  all  the  numerous  tribes 
of  those  who  are  prohting  by  the  causes  of  national  calamity, 
denied  the  existence  of  any  distress.  They,  described  our  couu- 
Iry  as  the  most  flourishing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  They 
declaimed  upon  the  felicity  of  our  |>eople.  .They  bitterly  reviled 
the  men  who  informed  the  nation,  tliat  powerful  causer  of  mis¬ 
chief  were  at  work,  and  that  tjie  time  would  come,  when  their 
effects,  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time  hardly  perceptible,  iwould 
tiiakc  themselves  cruelly  felt.  They  ahhorreil  the  warning  voice. 
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They  detested  the  men  from  whose  virtue  and  sagacity  it  aroi^, 
They  exerted  every  muscle  and  strained  e^ery  nerve,  to  mike 
tliem  a|)|K^r  deU^Uhle  to  the  whole  world .  There  is  scaretdy  a  mii. 
chlevouH  desit^ii  which  they  <iid  not  ascribe  to  tliein  ;  scarcely 
an  opprobrious  epithet  which  they  did  not  apply  to  them.  They 
were  enemies  of  their  country  !  And  why  ?  Bee  »use  they  wouM 
not  join  with  the  men  whose  conduct  was  working  out  its  ni- 
aery,  in  pr(N*laimin|]^  that  it  had  attained  the  hii;hest  pitch  of  hip. 
pim^ss,  and  never  could  descemi  from  it.  They  were  anir- 
chists,  and  enemies  of  human  nature  1  And  why  ?  Becaun 
they  beheld  the  causes  of  evil  at  work,  and  refused  to  delude 
the  people,  by  asserting,  that  in  this  happy  country,  no  cauin 
were  at  work  but  causes  of  |[;ood. 

The  time  hiin  come,  when  these  who,  if  tliey  durst,  would  era 
fioir  deny  the  existence  of  misery,  are  borne  alon^,  but  with  the 
utmost  reluctance,  with  the  torrent;  and  who  see,  that  if  they  were 
to  deny  the  existence  of  the  evil,  the  very  supposition  of  the  poasi- 
biiity  of  which  they  heretofore  treated  as  a  libel  upon  the  Govern, 
ment,  they  would  only  heighten  the  dangiTs  with  which  their 
own  corrupt  and  proiligate  advantages  arc  now  surrouBded. 
They  now,  therefore,  aOect  a  readiness  to  allow  the  exisientt 
of  the  evil.  That  to  which  their  next  eflbrts  are  assiduously 
directcil,  is,  to  mislead  the  people  with  regard  to  the  cause. 

Ill  all  this,  the  motive  which  guides  the  persons  whose  interest 
it  is  to  mislead,  is  sufliciently  obvious.  They  are  persona,  obo 
derive  advantages  from  the  things  which  are  the  causes  of  evilu 
the  rest  of  the  community.  It  is  their  endeavour  to  prestrrr 
the  things  from  which  their  advantages  arc  derived.  For  thk 
purpose,  it  is  desirable,  if  it  can  be  done,  to  pcrsiiaile  the 
people  that  there  is  no  evil  at  all ;  nothing  but  happiness;  and, 
of  consecpience,  no  cause  of  evil.  When  this  becomes  iraposii* 
Lie,  every  eiVoi  t  must  then  bt^  made,  to  persuade  tire  peo|)le  tbit 
any  thing  is  the  cause,  rather  than  any  of  the  things  from  whick 
they  derive  their  dearly -cherished  advantages. 

In  our  strictun^  on  this  great  and  important  subject,  we  sW 
endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  describe  the  different  shapes  in  wWck 
the  evil  pn'sents  itsell  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  discover,  K 
possible,  the  causes  or  cause.  One  practical  question  will  tb« 
remain  ;  namely.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  effecting  our  deliver* 
ance  from  such  cause  ? 

Taking  the  evil,  all  at  once,  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  be  a  gw^l , 
and  sudden  fall  into  poverty,  either  absolute,  or  comparatite,  of  I 
all  cluas4*s  of  the  community;  those  alone ,  excepted,  wbo  W 
u|H>n  the  taxes.  '1  he  condition  of  those  who  live  upon  thr 
tames,  has  become  more  affluent,  while  that  of  all  the  rest  oftbt 
community,  has  been  declining  towards  poverty. 

Kxcludlng  those  who  live  upon  the  taxes,  that  i%  upon  tkf 
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httrtbenfi  of  other  people,  the  community  oon<iist«  of  three  very 
clafiw‘8 ;  Ut.  those  who  live  upon  the  rent  of  lend ; 
id.  those  who  live  upon  the  profits  of  stock;  and  3d1y,  those 
iiho  live  upon  tlie  of  Inbonr.  All  these  three  classes  are 

•utlerins:,  and  sulVerin^  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Of  course 
tlic  term  sutVoring,  means  n  V(Ty  different  thing,  when  we  apply 
it  to  those  who  live  upon  rent,  or  profit,  and  to  those  who  live 
upon  wares.  To  the  former,  at  least  to  a  great  degree,  suffer- 
intj  means  the  deprivation  of  some  customary  enjoyment.  To 
those  who  live  upon  wages,  suffering  means  the  depriva¬ 
tion  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  first  species  of  suffering  is 
not,  and  never  ought  to  he,  considered  as  a  dreadful  evil.  In 
the  last  is  iticluded  an  awful  eombination  of  the  very  worst  of  all 
the  evils  of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible. 

The  calamity  first  began  with  the  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial  classes.  For  years  there  had  been  a  great  diminution  of 
trade.  By  eonse<pienee,  the  two  classes  eniploye<l  in  that  brandi 
of  industry;  namely,  those  who  lived  on  the  profits  of  stock, 
and  those  who  live<l  on  the  wages  of  labour,  were  then  reduced 
to  sulltTing.  We  heard  of  gnnit  clistress  in  the  manufacturing 
and  coinmert'ial  towns.  We  all  n»eollect  the  dreadful  tales 
which  assailed  our  ears,  at  the  time  that  the  discussions  respect- 
inij  the  Orders  in  Council  were  carrying  forward  in  Parliament; 
and  we  all  know  how  completely  these  statements  have  been 
prove<l.  In  many  places,  the  people  who  lived  by  the  wages  of 
manufacturing  labour,  for  which  now  tliere  was  no  demand, 
were  hurried  into  the  unhappy  excesses  of  insurrection. 

For  two  or  three  years  longer,  those  who  lived  by  the  land, 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  livfd  by  the  rent  of  land,  those  who 
lived  by  the  jirofit  of'farming  stork,  and  those  who  lived  by  the 
of  agricultural  lal>oiir,  seemed  not  to  feel  any  effects 
from  those  causes  of  evil  under  which  the  rest  of  their  country¬ 
men  were  already  suflering.  Their  pmsperity,  however,  soon 
proved  to  be  more  apparent  than  real.  At  last,  the  calamity 
came  dow  n  upon  them;  and  it  fell  the  more  unexpectedly  and  tho 
wore  severely,  from  having,  by  accidental  causes,  been  a  little 
deferred.  It  soon  appeared,  that  high  prices,  though  they  had 
eaahled  the  farmer  to  struggle  on  for  a  while,  had  laid  no  solid 
foundation  of  prosperity.  It  is  now  proved  by  sad  cMcrience, 
thit  they  hnd  not  enabled  him  to  enlarge  his  capital.  They  had 
enabled  him  to  pay  higher  rent  and  heavier  taxes,  but  not  to  fay 
by  any  store,  to  support  him  when  dithcuUies  came.  The  consc^ 
Jtienre  was,  tliat,  in  many  cases,  the  very  moment  that  dlfficuHtes 
®^u,‘hp  vas  unable  to  endure  them  ;  he  sunk  underthCm.  *  He 
found  to  l>e  already  impoverished,  and  the  first  diminution  of 
ordiirary  receipts,  made  him  unable  to  fulfil  his  engageme^. 
Improvident  and  luxurious  habits  may  'have  edntributed  to^^thc 
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ruin  of  iudif  iduaU  ;  but  high  rent  and  the  taxes  had  really  pr^. 
▼entedthe  fanner  from  acciinnilating;  the  taxes  had  kept  him  poor 

It  thus  appears,  and  we  see  no  other  possible  mode  of  k. 
oouiiting  for  the  alarming  fact,  that  a  great  detal cation  i 
capital  has  taken  place  in  both  branches  of  production,  intb 
mercantile,  and  Uie  agricultural  branches.  The  const;queiio(i 
are,  the  misery  which  wc  behold :  manufactories  shut  up, 
tho  fields  deserted.  Those  who  lived  upon  the  profits  of  stock, 
have  less  stock,  and,  by  consequence,  diminished  incosm 
Land  which  formerly  yielded  rent,  now  yields  it  no  longer, 
because  there  is  no  capital  for  its  cultivation ;  and  land  wUel 
formerly  yielded  a  great  reni,  now  yields  but  a  small  one,  becin 
a  groat  portion  of  capital  which  formerly  was  employed  upon  tb 
land,  is  consumed  and  destroyed. 

Of  all  the  orders  of  those  who  live  upon  the  profits  of  stock. 
tJic  sufferings  of  the  farmers,  taken  as  a  body,  have  lieen  tb 
most  severe,  boeause  their  obligations  were  tlie  most  onerom 
If  the  market  became  unfavourable  to  a  particular  species  if 
luanufaeture,  the  manufacturer  could  easily  diminish  the  quantb 
of  his  produce,  without  any  farther  detriment  than  the  dioi- 
Aution  of  his  accustomed  profits,  by  the  amount  of  his  capiti 
unemployed.  Not  so  was  the  case  of  the  farmer.  He  bb 
rent  to  pay  ;  niul  if  he  lessened  his  produce,  his  loss  was  mud 
greater  than  that  of  the  accustomed  profits  upon  his  capital  luh 
employed.  It  was  not  till  he  had  exhausted  a  part,  sometimes tb 
whole  of  his  capital,  that  the  owners  of  rent  could  be  |>ersua<ib 
that  he  was  unable  to  pay.  A  considerable  (iroportion  of  tb 
farmers,  then,  have  been  driven  down  from  the  class  of  thou 
who  live  upou  the  profits  of  stock,  to  the  class  of  those  wb 
live  upon  the  wa^es  cif  labour ;  and  a  still  greater  number  ait 
liasteiiing  towards  the  same  situation. 

But  when  wc  talk  of  suiferings,  the  sufferings  of  all  other 
classes  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  sufler* 
ings  of  those  who  live  by  the  wages  of  labour.  No  pen  cai 
describo  the  miseries  which  at  tliis  moment  are  pervading  tb 
great  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  of  30,011 
individuals  in  only  one.  district  of  only  one  town,  |)erishing‘fo 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life !  Allowing  this  to  be  an  extrav 
case,  how  near  is  every  town,  and  every  corner  of  the  lai4 
to  the  same  dreadful  situation !  The  heart-rending  delioa* 
tion  of  Mr.  Fowel  Buxton,  consisting  of  little  more  thao  i 
faithful  statement  of  facts,  may  be  ajiplied,  mutatis  muiatiit} 
to  the  whole  country,  'fhe  case  of  Spitalftelds  is  a  case  wbes 
the  people  are  totally  deprived  of  employment.  A  very  Itifi 
pro|K>rlion  of  the  people  all  over  the  land  are  in  the  Mi 
situation.  The  misery  of  this  great  proporuon  is  every  wbcn 
nearly  equal ;  every  where  as  deplorable  as  the  misery  in  Sp* 
talficlds. 
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Even  where  employment  is  not  wholly  cut  off,  the  amount 
of  superahundant  hands  has  redueeii  the  wages  of  labour  to  a 
miserable  pittance,  altogether  insufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  Uie  labourers.  The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  population, 
then,  who  live  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  may  be  regarded  at' 
divided  at  present  into  two  classes ;  the  one  consisting  of  those 
ebo  have  none  of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  the  other,  of  those 
wlio  have  too  little.  The  diflerence  of  the  two  cases  is  this  r 
the  total  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  operates  like  a  poison 
which  kills  in  a  few  days ;  a  want  of  the  proper  quantity  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  operates  like  a  poison  which  produces 
timbering,  sufft'ring  existence  for  weeks  or ‘months,  and  then 
destroys :  the  last  a  more  dreadful  doom,  if  possible,  than 
the  first. 

Whence  comes  it  to  pass,  that  miseries  which  affect  so  large  a 
proporlion  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  shotild  he  treated  by  many 
people  so  lightly;  should  have  excited  among  those  who  arc 
exempt  from  the  sullering'  a  sensation  so  much  inferior  to  that 
which  was  excited  by  the  sutferings  of  the  distressed  Germans  ? 

The  question  is  a  very  obvious  one  :  no  less  obvious  is  the 
iDswer.  People  are  not  apt  to  make  much  stir  about  suffer- 
|ini^  to  which  they  regard  themselves  as  in  no  respect  liable 
I  they  make  n  terrible  outcry  about  those  which  excite  appre- 
^luMMons  for  themselves. 

[  The  people  who  cun  exclaim  the  most  loudly  in  this  country, 
bro,  of  course,  as  in  other  countries,  the  people  of  power  and' 

I  wealth  ;  the  people  who  speak  in  courts  and  in  parliaments ;  the 
I'lMiple  who  can  do  most  good  to  those  whom  they  favour,  most 
hurt  to  those  whom  they  dislike ;  tlic  people,  therefore,  whose 
tavour  the  greatest  number  of  persons  arc  desiring  to  catch,  by 
♦  olioing  the  sentiments  which  they  wish  to  have  disseminatetf,* 
by  repeating  them  in  assemblies,  repeating  them  by  the  press,* 
advocating  them  by  writing,  advocating  them  by  speech,  de-. 
yrying  all  those  persons  who  express  opposite  sentiments, 
imputing  weakness  to  their  understandings,  wickedness  to  their' 
hearts.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  a  cry  is  raised,  and  witU 
die  utmost  ease,  by  a  sort  of  natural  and  spontaneous  pro-| 
in  favour  of  or  against  any  thing,  towards  which  the  love 

the  hatred  of  the  great  men  is  very  strongly  declared. 

Those  who  arc  now  suffering,  in  this  country,  the  most 
dreadful  of  human  evils,  are  people  whose  voice  is  not  easily 
beard.  They  have  only  one  mode  of  making  themselves  be 
b»^ard,  that  is,  by  assembling  in  great '  numbers.  But  when 
|b**y  do  assemble  in  tliat  manner,  they  excite  the  appre- 
nonsions  of  the  people  of  wealth  and  power,  and  no  small 
♦xcrlion  is  made  to  drown  their  voice.  In  such  ^ 
I  Mate  of  imbecility,  indeed,  have  their  understandings,  hf 
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viani  of  education,  been  hitherto  kept,  that  tlicy  are 
apt,  Khen  assembled,  to  proceed  to  mischief;  and  woelt 
be  in  danger,  if  not  restrained,  of  deslroyinic  themseWea  a 
well  as  Olliers.  AUliougli  improper  ii»»»asnres  therefore  are 
quently  employed  to  prevent  tlie  damper  arising  fro  n  assciubliei 
of  the  people,  these  assemblies  must  nevertlieless  he  re^rti^, 
cd  as  very  apt  to  become  sources  of  ^reat  oil;  evil  agaia^ 
which  adequate  securities  ought  always  to  exist. 

The  sufterings,  for  want  of  lUTCssaries,  of  persons  who  \m 
upon  the  wages  of  labour,  are  sufferings  to  which  those  wb 
are  capable  of  making  the  loudest  clamour,  do  not  regard  thea. 
selves  as  in  any  degrei^  liable.  About  these  sufferings,  tlai 
feel  very  little  interest  in  making  a  clamour.  They  feel  an  interot 
of  an  opposite  sort ;  they  feel  an  interest  in  not  letting  themb 
talked  about  at  all,  except  in  a  certain  way.  As  far  as  is 
cessary  to  raise  a  belief  that  they  are  eager  to  relieve  tbea, 
fio  far  they  have  an  interest  in  letting  the  talk  go  on.  h 
far  as  they  are  disposed  to  go  in  using  means  to  relieve  tliei, 
ao  far  they  have  an  interest  in  letting  it  he  supposed  that  tiai 
are  capable  of  relief.  Whenever,  in  affording  relief,  the  ptiWj 
is  attained  beyond  whieh  they  are  disposed  not  to  go,  tba 
have  an  interest  in  representing  them  as  not  capahle  of  relid 

In  this  way  it  is  easily  explained,  why  a  much  greiUr 
amount  of  sutrering,  of  our  own  countrymen,  is  much  Im 
lamented,  than  a  much  smaller  amount  of  suffering  of  a  puti-'" 
oular  class  of  foreigners. 

With  regard  to  the  existing  distress,  as  it  affects  those  ib 
live  by  the  rent  of  land,  those  who  live  by  the  profits  of  stoci 
and  those  who  live  by  the  wagtni  of  labour;  as  well  as  aiti 
regard  to  the  interest  which  that  distress  excites,  and  the  rs 
marks  to  which  it  gives  occasion,  the  little  whieh  we  have  li* 
read^  stated  must  suffice. 

w  e  come  now  to  the  second  branch  of  the  iiupiiry  ;  narodt. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  deplorable  condition  of  our  iiatin 
country  ? 

We  have  considered  the  evil  as  unavoidably  implying  a  (l«^d 
cation  in  the  quantity  of  capital.  That  it  does  so,  would  appcf 
to  be  as  certain  as  demonstration  can  make  it.  Nobody  suppoM* 
that  there  is,  at  this  moment,  any  capital  in  the  country  unan* 
ployed.  No  man,  or  at  any  rate  no  unusual  number  of  iwi 
have  any  board  l^ing  useless  in  chests.  Every  man  who  b® 
any  capital,  is  eitlwr  employing  it  himself,  or  has  lent  it  b 
interest  to  some  body  who  is  employing  it.  I’he  argiiiM**' 
therefore,  is  very  short  and  conclusive.  A  few  years  ago,  vi 
had  capital  enough  to  employ  all  our  people :  at  present,  •• 
haTe  not  capital  enough  to  employ  all  our  people;  therefore, tb 


canital  of  this  country  must  have  decreased. 

Every  link  of  this  argument  seems  to  be  indissoluble.  WhciK« 
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iK)  wf  conclnde,  that  there  is  not  now  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cipital  to  employ  all  our  people  ?  Because  a  ^reat  proportion  of 
them  are  seeking  employment,  and  are  unable  to  find  it;  while, 
ootwillistaiidiiii?,  all  the  capital  we  have  is  employeil. 

Nobo4ly  who  has  studied  so  much  ns  the  elements  of  |>olitioal 
economy,  is  i^^norant,  that  capitalj  and  the  employment  of  /a- 
/mst,  arc  convertible  terms.  Wherever  labour  is  employed,  it 
is  capital  that  employs  it.  Wherever  there  is  no  capital,  nei¬ 
ther  can  there  be  any  employment  of  labour.  Whenever  capi- 
ul  increases,  the  demand  for  labour  increases  ;  whenever  capi¬ 
tal  diminishes,  the  demand  for  labour  diminishes. — The  demand 
for  labour  hat  decreased.  A  change  in  the  effect  supposes  a 
corres)>ondeiit  change  in  the  cause.  Capital,  therefore,  has  de- 
creaaed. 

We  know  there  is  a  common  opinion,  which  seems  opposed 
to  this  conclusion.  Most  people  pt^rsuade  themselves,  that  it  is 
not  a  decrease  in  our  capital,  but  a  decrease  in  the  market  for 
our  ^ods,  whence  the  evils  of  this  awful  moment  have  arisen. 
Rut  this  opinion  is  immediately  and  completely  refuted  by  the 
observation,  that  all  our  capital  is  employed.  If  we  had  all 
the  markets  in  the  worhl,  tliercfore,  we  could  not  employ  one 
loairs  labour  more.  j 

Suppose  that  A.  has  1000/.  of  capital,  with  which  he  is  en* 
ableil  to  t'ive  constant  employment  to  twenty  men  ;  and  with 
whicli,  beio^  all  employed,  he  does  j^ive  employment  to  twenty 
men.  Suppose  that  (he  market  for  the  sale  of  A.’s  ^‘oods,  is 
iocreasod  a  hundred  fold,  his  1000/.  will  not  fur  that  reason 
enable  him  to  employ  a  single  man  the  more. 

Suppose  B.  to  have  a  similar  capital  of  1000/.  which  gives 
employment  to  twenty  men  :  no  widening  of  the  market  for 
the  goods  of  B.  will  enable  his  capital  also  to  employ  more 
than  taonty  men. 

Now,  the  whole  capital  of  the  country  may  be  regarded  as 
made  11))  of  |>ortions  of  1000/.  giving  employment  each  to  twenty 
men.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  if  uo  extension  of  market  to 
rich  of  these  1000/.  would  enable  it  to  give  employment  to 
more  men,  so  will  no  extension  of  market  to  the  aggregate 
of  them  all,  enable  it  to  einjiloy  a  greater  number  of  men. 

Now,  the  state  of  the  fact  with  regard  to  this  country  at  pre- 
Mt,  is,  that  after  the  twenty  men  \\  liich  each  portion  of  capital 
k  competent  to  employ,  are  all  employed,  there  is  a  |)roportion 
of  men  whom  it  is  not  able  to  employ,  li  is  not  the  increase  of 
markei  v^hich  is  a  remedy  for  this  evil ;  it  is  the  increase  of 
camul. 

Bcswles,  this  erroneous  notion  concerning  the  extent  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  implies  an  ignorance  of  another  incontrovertible  nriociplc  of 
be  science  of  political  economy,  li  is  fully  establisoed,  tnat  a 
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country  can  never  be  without  a  sufficient  market  fbr  the  produce 
of  all  its  capitnl,  whatever  the  amount  of  its  capital  may  bt 
For  the  illustration  anil  defence  of  this  important  principk 
into  which  at  present  we  cannot  enter,  wc  must  refer  to  Mr. 
Mill’s  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Commerce  Defended  in  answer  ti 
Spence  :  the  only  work  in  I'nt^tish  in  which  that  illustratioi, 
as  we  believe,  is  yet  to  he  found  ;  as  the  only  one  in  French,!, 
the  “  Fcoiiomie  Politique”  of  >1.  J .  H.  Say.  From  this 'principh 
it  uiuleiiiahly  follows  also,  that  it  is  not  for  want  ol  a  market, 
but  for  want  of  capital,  that  our  people  are  unemployed. 

We  see  it  is  obviously  the  drill  of  the  ministry,  to  represa 
the  present  distress  as  only  a  temporary  distress,  produced  Iw 
the  eh  iiu*;e  from  w  ar  to  peace.  This  is  the  laii^iin^e  whkk 
was  iwld  by  Lonl  I'asilereai'h  to  his  banqueting  friends  i 
Ireland.  We  see  that  it  is  here  the  laui^ua^e  held  by  the 
prints  which  advocate  all  the  proceedings  of  the  ministry.  Suck 
loose,  vu^ue,  and  i^enend  declamation  must  be  rc^ardet 
as  havint'  no  meaniiiir  at  all,  till  it  is  particulari/ed  and  dehoed 
Hut  to  particulaii/.e  is  not  a  faculty  which  in  general  is  muck 
in  exercise  with  the  advocates  of  ministerial  measures. 

‘Thechnui^e  from  war  to  peace’ — How  does  that  produce  ct* 
lamity  r  'I'lie  chani^e  from  war  to  peace  is  a  stoppap^e  in  send¬ 
ing  soldiers  and  sailors  to  flight,  and  in  the  enormous  and  fright¬ 
ful  expense  whieli  that  scniliiii^  produees.  What  is  there  ■ 
this  calculated  to  produce  calamity  P  Nothinp^ !  How  then  doa 
the  chani;e  from  war  to  peace  produce  calamity  ? 

What  seems  to  he  told  us,  in  answer  to  this  question,  is,  thu 
a  ehaui^e  has  taken  place  in  the  clianncls  of  trade.  This,  agtii, 
is  so  t'eneral  and  vas:ue,  that  till  it  is  particularized,  it  hts 
hardly  any  tunyihlo  ineaniiii^.  What  channels  of  trade  have  beef 
altered,  and  how  lias  the  alteration  operated  ?  To  this  not  ooh 
do  we  receive  no  satisfactory  answer,  hut  wc  receive  no  answa 
at  all.  Ministerial  gentlemen  do  not  so  much  as  attempt ti 
make  out  the  truth  of  their  words. 

All  alteration  iii  the  channels  of  trade  must  mean,  that  ebaa* 
ncls  which  were  formerly  open  arc  now  shut,  channels  whick 
were  formerly  shut  are  now  open.  If  this  is  not  the  meaniof. 
we  wish  to  know  what  it  is.  What  channels  then  are  shuti 
Wc  sec  lar^e  channels  o|>eii,  which,  during  the  war,  gren 
efforts  were  made  to  shut.  'Fo  counterbalance  this,  wherei 
there  any  channel  that  is  shut  ?  We  look  round  the  whole  globa 
and  we  can  perceive  not  so  much  as  one.  W  e  ask,  therefore, 
once  more,  in  w  hat  way  has  the  change  from  war  to  peace  ope 
rated  to  the  production  of  the  present  calamity  ?  Still 
receive  no  answer.  Is  not  France,  is  not  Germany,  is  not  Hol¬ 
land,  arc  not  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  not  America,  in  both  b^* 
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Hiis|>l)cres,  is  not  Uir  Baltic,  is  not  the  M^iterranean,  is  not 
cten  our  ^rand  domain,  India,  and  is  not  China,  o|Km  to  us; 
more  advantageously  than  during  the  war,  since  we  are  exempt 
from  all  the  cost  ot’  war  insurance,  interruption,  and  delay? 
Where  is  there  any  channel  that  is  shut  ? 

We  are  encountered  hy  another  vague  phrase,  for  this  is  the 
form  of  arguing  adopted  by  some  persons  :  shew  the  absurdity  of 
one  of  their  vague  generalities,  they  have  immediate  recourse 
to  another  vague  generality.  We  hear  them  say,  that  ^  during 
^  tlie  war  we  enjoyed  the  commerce  of  all  the  world  :  in  peace, 

‘  the  nations  trade  for  themselves.* 

What  do  they  luean  by  the  words  commerce  and  trade ^  in 
this  instance  ?  Do  they  mean,  that  during  the  war  no  nation 
manufactured  any  thing  for  itself;  no  nation  made  any  cloth 
for  its  own  wearing;  any  furniture  for  its  own  houses;  any 
utensils  for  its  own  accommodation ;  but  that  we  made  every 
thing  for  all  the  world  ?  Is  this  what  they  mean  ?  This  is  not 
what  they  can  mean.  For  it  is  contrary  to  notorious  matter  of 
fact,  and  contrary  to  anolin  r  of  the  loud  assertions  of  minis¬ 
terial  advocates,  that  our  commerce  is  now  cramped,  because 
foreign  nations,  (luring  the  war,  when  deprived  of  our  manu¬ 
factures,  learned  to  manufacture  for  themselves.  The  war, 
Uierefore,  did  not  make  any  nation  supply  itself  with  our  manu¬ 
factures,  which  would  nut  have  supplied  itself  with  them  in 
|>eacc  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  war  prevented  many  nations  from 
supplying  themselves  wltli  our  commodities  in  such  a  degree 
as  they  would  have  been  forward  to  do  in  a  |)eriod  of  peace. 
The  war,  therefore,  narrowed  the  market  for  our  goods;  the 
|H*ace  must  of  necessity  have  widened  it. 

\\  hen  the  ministerial  advocates,  therefore,  say,  that  during 
the  war,  we  had  the  trade  of  all  the  world,  they  do  not,  that  is, 
they  cannot — dare  not  pretend  to  mean,  that  we  munufactured 
for  all  the  world,  or  so  much  for  the  world,  as  we  should  have 
done  in  a  period  of  peace.  But  if  we  did  not  manufacture  for 
the  nations  of  the  world,  all  we  could  do  for  them  was  to  carry 
for  them  ;  carry  the  goods  of  one  ot  them  to  another,  wlieii  they 
could  not  do  so  for  themselves.  But  Adam  Smith  shews,  that 
the  carrying  trade  is  the  least  advantageous  of  all  trades  to 
the  nation  (hut  carries  it  on  ;  and  that  it  is  always  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  state  of  circumstances  which  turns  any  portion  of  the 
capital  of  the  nation  away  from  its  own  manufactures  or  agri¬ 
culture,  to  ho  employed  in  carrying  the  manufactures  or  raw 
produce  of  foreign  countries  from  one  to  the  other.  The  war, 
'  therefore,  did  not  give  us  the  trade  of  all  the  world  ;  it  gave 
ns  only  a  bad  species  of  trade  instead  of  a  good  one. 

RfsideS)  any  falling  otViii  the  carrying  trade,  could  aflect  bat 
a  MTiall  p<^rlion  of  (he  community  ;  a  small  portion  either  of 
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tliofe  who  live  by  th*e  profits  of  stock,  or  of  those  \^’ho  live  by  tin 
waives  of  labour.  T!ic  ship-owners,  and  a  few  merchants  in  tke 
great  aea-porls,  are  all  those  of  the  brat  sort  ;  the  sailors,  i| 
Uioee  of  the  second.  The  diminished  profits  of  tlie  ship, 
owners,  though  great,  must  atlect  them  less,  because  the 
event  was  always  foreseen,  always  counted  upon,  and  there- 
foro  compensated.  'Fhcy  knew  that  peace,' 'with  regard  to 
them,  would  produce  precisely  those  ertinjts*  Which  it  has  pro 
duced.  The  merchants  who  employed  their  capitals  in  trans¬ 
porting  the  produce  of  one  foreign  country  to  another,  sufe 
hardly  any  loss  in  shifting  their  capital  to  another  employment; 
because  it  is  almost  wholly  circulating,  not  fixed  capital.  Of 
the  manufacturers,  many  cannot  shift  their  capital  from 
occupation  to  another,  without  a  certain  loss,  because  a  greit 
deal  of  it  is  in  the  shajic  of  hxed  capital,  as  buildings,  nia 
chiuery,  and  otheiC  iiistrumeiits,  which  cannot,  with  equal  ad 
vantage  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose.  The  situation  of  the 
sailors,  however,  those  in  the  carrying  trade  who  lived  by  tbe 
wages  of  labour,  is  ilreadful.  And  of  their  misery  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  change  from  war  to  peace. 

As  far  then  as  regards  the  whole  of  our  conivixioti  witli  forcijpi 
nations,  it  ap|>€ars,  by  indubitable  proof,  that  there  is  notliin^ 
whatsoever  in  the  change  from  war  to  peace,  (hat  serves  to 
aci'ount  for  more  than  a  minute  and  peculiarly  situated  portioi 
of  the  existing  calamity  of  the  nation. 

VV  e  are  left,  then,  to  look  for  the  source  of  that  calamity,  ii 
the  change  which  may  have  been  produced  in  the  channels  of 
trade  within  the  nation  itself ;  the  trade  created  by  its  own  de¬ 
mand  and  supply,  its  own  production  and  consumption. 

To  piove  that  it  may  be  found  in  the  change  produced  in  the 
cliaiiii(*ls  of  the  trade  wiihiii  the  nation,  it  will  he  urged,  tliat 
tbe  war  itself  produced  a  great  demand,  for  the  supply  of  the 
army  and  the  navy,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  that  wliei 
pet(^  retnrnoil,  this  demand  was  cut  oHW  l^et  us  iiiipiire,  and 
inquire  with  due  diligence,  how  much  of  the  present  calainitj 
of  the  nation  eaii  be  aceouiitcd  for  by  this  cireuiiistance. 

Naihing  is  more  clear  than  this,  that  when  a  nation  has  I 
certain  sum  to  lay  out,  u|K)n  the  commodities  of  its  own  produc 
tion,  it  prodiKV's  the  same  demand  for  labour,  whether  it  is  laid 
out  upon  one  set  of  commodities  or  ujKin  another.  If  it  hast 
million  to  lay  out,  the  demand  for  labour  is  the  same,  whether  it  is 
laid  out  in  woollen  cloths  or  cotton  cloths,  in  coats  or  in  shoes; 
in  this  coininoility  or  in  that  commodity.  If  a  greater  quantity 
of  it  it,  on  a  sudden,  laid  out  in  coats,  and  less  in  shoes,  tbefi 
will  be  less  ilemand  for  the  labour  that  is  employed  in  producinf 
coats ;  but  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  to  exactly  the  saOM 
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Amount  for  the  1al>our  employed  in  the  making  of  shoes.  The 
tienons  employed  in  the  labour  of  making^  eoats,  will  sidFer ;  and 
Uie  capital  employed  in  it  will  brin^  less  prohU :  there  will 
appear  a  decline  of  prosperity  in  that  particular  trade  ;  but  there 
will  ap}M*ar  an  increase  of  prosperity  to  exactly  the  same  de- 
frree  in  that  trade  to  which  the  new  demand  is  transferred.  No* 
tbini'  Clin  produce  a  g^eneral  decline  of  prosperity  in  all  trades, 
but  a  dimiiuition  of  tlie  productive  powers  of  the  nation,  or 
which  in  all  ordinary  cases  comes  to  the  same  thins^,  a  diminu* 
on  of  the  national  capital. 

In  war,  the  nation  laid  out  a  part  of  its  annual  produce  in 
purchasim;  such  commodities  as  were  consumed  by  the  army 
and  the  navy.  Hut  when  the  war  ceased,  whatever  the  sum  was 
which  die  nation  would  have  laid  out  upon  the  consumption  of  the 
army  and  the  navy, it  still  h  id  to  lay  out,  and  thought  not  upon  the 
army  and  the  navy,  yet  in  some  other  way.  Hut  if  the  sum  which 
would  have  been  laid  out  upon  the  articles  of  consumption  by  the 
army  and  the  navy,  was  still  laid  out,  there  was  no  diminution 
whatsoever  in  the  demand  for  labour,  or  in  the  demand  for  com¬ 
modities,  by  reason  of  the  stoppage  in  the  demand  for  the  army 
and  the  navy,  because  in  the  same  dci^ree  exactly  in  which  it  was 
by  that  cause  lessened  in  one  quarter,  it  was  increased  in  an¬ 
other. 

This  is  a  principle  familiar  to  all  those  who  have  studied  the 
science  of  political  economy.  Hut  it  may,  we  think,  be  made 
very  plain  to  those  who  will  bestow  a  little  attention,  even 
thoui;h  they  have  been  very  little  conversant  in  th(*se  inquiries, 
it  is  clear,  that  the  whole  of  what  a  nation  can  lay  out  in  a 
year,  is  the  whole  of  what  it  produces  in  a  year  ;  because,  with 
the  exception  of  its  fixed  stock,  such  as  biiildim^s,  machinery, 
kc,  which  last  for  more  than  one  year,  the  whole  of  what  it 
}K>ssessos  both  in  revenue  and  capital,  is  included  in  the  annual 
{adduction.  The  whole  of  the  eirculatinG^  capital,  is  annually 
consumed,  and  annually  reproduced.  What  a  nation  therefore 
lays  out  in  the  course  of  a  year,  is  the  whole  of  what  it  produces 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  Whether  it  is  destined  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  enjoyment  of  the  owner,  or  destined  to  he  accumulated, 
tint  is,  to  be  employed  <as  capital,  it  is  all  equally  laid  out.  If 
it  is  to  be  employed  as  capital,  it  is  laid  out  either  in  the  wa^es 
of  labour,  that  is,  in  purcliasini^  the  necessaries  of  the  labourer, 
or  in  purchasin:r  the  raw  material,  which  is  to  he  worked  up 
into  the  manufactured  comiruMlity.  It  may  then  be  rectnved  as 
t  l^nertl  truth,  that  what  a  nation  lays  out  in  the  course  of  a 
y«ar,  is  the  whole  of  what  it  produces  in  the  year.  The  whole 
force  of  self-interest  is  employed  to  prevent  it  from  ever  beings 
Iws,  and  it  very  rarely  can  be  any  thing  more. 
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Wlielher  in  peace  or  in  war,  then,  the  nation  each  year  lays 
the  vrhole  of  its  annual  protluce,  and  creates  to  itself  a  market 
to  that  amount.  When  it  jjors  to  war,  a  pro|>ortion  of  tint 
produce  is  laid  out  upon  the  army  and  the  navy;  but  fur  thatpur- 
|K>»e  it  iiumt  he  withdrawn  from  soinethint^  else  upon  which  h 
was  laid  out  heforc.  When  it  returns  to  peace, ^^that  portion  ofiu 
annual  produce  which  was  laid  out  upon  the  army  and  the  navy, 
ceases  to  be  so  laid  out ;  but  for  that  very  reason  it  is  laid  oat 
upon  something  else.  tiXactly,  therefore,  in  the  degree  h 
which,  by  stopping  the  consumption  of  the  army  and  the  navy, 
the  demand  for  labour  is  lesseiietl  in  one  cpiarter,  it  is  increased  in 
another  ;  provided  always  the  annual  province  is  not  diminished: 
in  other  word.s,  provided  the  capital  is  not  diminished,  whick 
is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  annual  produce. 

It  thus  appears,  to  demonstration,  that  whether  we  regard 
the  trade  which  the  nation  carries  on  with  foreigners,  or  that 
which  it  carries  on  with  itself,  the  ]>assage  from  war  to  peact, 
could  possibly  produce  no  other  cflects,  than  a  diminution  o( 
(lemand  in  one  set  of  the  employments  of  labour  and  capital, 
com)XMisated  by  an  increase  of  demand  to  exactly  the  saise 
amount,  in  other  employments  of  labour  and  capital  ;  but  that 
it  cannot,  if  capital  and  the  annual  produce  remain  the  same, 
have  lessened  demand  upon  the  whole. 

I^t  us  compare  now  with  this  conclusion,  the  slate  of  the 
fact.  The  demand  for  labour  in  lessened  upon  the  whole. 
Some  other  cause,  therefore,  must  b(»  assigned  than  the  pas¬ 
sage  from  war  to  peace. 

A  great  many  persons  seem  to  agree  in  thinking  that  the  di¬ 
minution  in  the  (piantity  of  the  paper-currency,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  increase  of  its  value,  is  that  other  cause,  is  at  least  i 
cause  which  will  account  for  a  considerahle  proportion  of  the 
fatal  clVtH’ts.  W’e  shall  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  upon 
this  subject,  narrow  as  is  the  space  to  which  we  must  now  eon- 
fine  ourselves.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is  highly  dcsirabb 
that  the  ideas  of  our  countrymen  should  be  a  little  clear. 

The  (piestion  which  wc  are  endeavouring  to  resolve, — what 
is  Uie  cause  of  the  lessened  demand  for  labour  ? — for  that  is  the 
evil  under  which  the  mass  of  the  people  groan — may  be  con¬ 
sidered,  in  this,  as  in  the  fonner  case,  with  respect  to  tbf 
demand  arising  from  foreign,  and  the  demand  arising  from 
home-trade. 

Fii‘st ;  us  consider  the  demand  arising  from  foreign 
trade.  There  will  not,  we  should  imagine,  be  so  much  as  a 
pretence,  that  there  can  be  any  diminution  in  the  demand  for 
the  produce  of  our  labour,  on  the  part  of  foreigners,  by  reason 
of  the  change  in  the  state  of  our  currency.  As  that  has  mado 
commodities  cheaper,  if  it  has  produced  any  effect  at  all,  it 
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iDUft  hare  tended  to  increase  the  demand  on  tlie  part  of  fo¬ 
reigners. 

Secondly ;  It  is  equally  certain,  and  if  a  little  atUmtion  be 
bestowed,  it  may  be  rendered  equally  clear,  that  the  chauf^  in 
the  state  of  the  currency  cannot  have  diminished  the  demand 
ibr  the  produce  of  labour  at  home.  It  must  be  clear  to  every 
one,  that  when  that  suhstanoe  which  is  employed  as  the  medium 
by  which  commodities  are  exchanged,  is  either  increased  in 
quantity  or  diminished  in  quantity,  no  change  takes  place  in 
the  commodities  themselves ;  they  remain  the  same  in  quantity, 
remain  without  either  increase  or  diminution.  All  that  happens 
when  the  substance  employed  as  the  mediuui  of  exchange  is  in¬ 
creased  in  quantity,  is,  that  the  same  commodity  exchanges 
for  a  greater  quantity  of  that  particular  substance,  while  it  ex¬ 
changes  for  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  every  thing  else.  It  is 
of  no  consetiuence  to  a  man,  if  his  one  guinea  is  made  two 
guineas,  provided  his  two  guineas  are  worth  to  him  no  more 
than  his  one  guinea  was  before.  In  like  manner,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  to  him  whatsoever,  if  his  two  guineas  are  reduced 
to  one,  provided  his  one  guinea  will  purchase  for  him  as  much 
as  his  two  guineas  did  before,  llis  power  of  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  labour,  his  eiheient  demand  for  labour,  is  in  both  cases 
exactly  the  same.  The  change  in  the  state  of  the  currency, 
i  therefore,  can  have  done  nothing  towards  that  reduction  of 
the  demand  for  labour,  under  which  the  present  suffering 
exists. 

The  change  in  the  state  of  the  currency  has  producetl  evil 
effects;  but  tliey  have  been  of  a  ditlerent  sort.  It  lias  produced 
a|H)rtion  of  the  misery  of  those  who  lived  by  the  profits  of  stock. 
But  as  it  could  have  no  effect  in  reducing  the  demand  for 
labour,  it  cannot  have  produce<l  the  misery  of  those  who  livwl  by 
the  wages  of  labour. 

llie  change  in  the  currency  has  hurt  all  those  who  had  money 
to  pay.  It  makes  a  great  difference  to  a  man  who  has  a  guinea' to 
pay,  if  it  has  become  suddenly  as  valuable  as  two  guineas  were 
.before,  and  as  difficult  to  procure.  But  it  is  evident,  that  in 
vdiatcver  degree  this  change  hurts  the  man  who  has  money  to  pay, 
It  benefits  the  man  who  has  money  to  receive.  Exactly  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  power  of  the  one  to  employ  labour  is  diminished, 
the  power  of  the  other  is  increased.  The  aggregate  power  of 
tU,  therefore,  remains  exactly  the  same. 

The  whole  body  of  farmers  were  hurt  by  the  change  in  the 
currency,  because,  having  engaged  to  pay  as  rent  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  they  were  bound  to  pay  the  same  money,  when  that 
®oocy,. became  of  greater  value.  But,  in  whatever  degree  the 
formw  were  hurt  by  paying  this  greater  value,  the  owners  of  the 
iMd  Were  beneiitod' by  receiving  it.  .  ‘ 
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Tlic  whole  boily  of  llie  people  who  pay  taxes,  were  hurt 
this  diunpjc  ;  because  beiii"  charg^ed  at  a  certain  sum  of  no^ 
Uie  aaiiie  money  wns  cleniaiuleil,  when  the  value  was  incrca* 
liut  ill  the  sauie  proportion  in  which  those  who  paid  the  ta: 
were  in  this  maimer  hurt,  tliose  who  received  the  taxes  « 
benefited.  Exactly  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  one 
employ  labour  was  diminished,  the  power  of  the  oihtT  was  a 
creased. 

\V  e  arc  llien^fore  brought  by  every  course  of  reasoning  ta  th 
same  ^raiid  eoiiclusioii,  tiiat  nothing  but  a  diminution  of 
capital  of  the  country,  and  a  diininulion  of  tlie  productive  poi 
of  tin*  nation,  proportioned  to  tlie  magnitude  of  the  evil,  wiUl. 
count  for  tlie  misery  wbicii  so  heavily  presses  on  the  coimnuati 
and  calU  in  i|4H^s(ion  the  wisdom  of  its  counsels. 

We  are  now,  tlierefore,  conducted  to  the  question,  What  isb 
cause  of  that  diminution  of  the  capital  and  productive  pown 
of  tbe  country,  iiuder  which  the  |M)|>ulation  so  fatally  sullen 
And  this  is  a  very  short  inquiry.  There  is  but  one  cause, I 
which  any  eye  in  the  world  cun  possibly  be  turned.  That  caw 
is  great  and  poweifnl,  and  fully  sufticieiit  to  account  for  tk 
efl'eci,  however  deplorable,  and  however  great.  That  cause  i 
the  w  ar,  and  the  enormous  expenditure  of  ikie  government. 

Let  us  only  reflect  upon  the  amount  of  the  loans  which  ban 
bet'll  raised  )ear  after  year  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Tbi 

fiari  of  the  money  consumed  by  government,  which  is  raised  b 
oan,  is  all  deducted  from  capital — either  from  that  which  hi 
already  hts'ii,  or  that  which  is  destinctl  to  be  capital.  If  thi 
quantity  of  capital  which  is  cousumetl  within  the  year  by  gotcfi 
raent,  is  equalletl  by  the  t{uantity  of  capital  wliicli  the  savin|^4 
uidividnuls  enable  them  to  add  within  the  year  to  the  natkiai 
stock,  the  quantity  of  (be  national  capital  remains  the  same;  iii 
though  the  nation  is  prevented  by  the  consumption  ofgovernoMt 
from  attaining  progression  or  pros|>erity,  it  is  prevented  by  tb 
savings  of  imlividuals  from  going  back.  The  moment,  bowenr, 
when  the  savings  of  individuals  fail  to  equal  the  expenditure^ 
the  government,  at  that  moment  capital  begins  to  be  diminished, 
the  country  declines,  its  annual  produce  is  less,  the  demand  fc 
labour  is  narrowed,  a  proportion  of  the  people  are  thrown  ootd 
employ inent,  wages  sink  below  what  is  necessary  to  the  subflrt* 
eoce  of  the  |>eople,  and  misery  begins  to  overspread  the  nutioa !  b 
not  tills  an  exact  description  of  the  picture  which  Great  BritlB 
and  Ireland  at  this  iiioroeut  present  ? 

if  we  consider  the  ononnous  sums  which  have  been  dedaolid 
from  the  capital  of  this  country  iu  the  loans  and  the  taxes  oid* 
pital  consumed  by  government,  and  if  we  consider,  at  )the  M0 
lime,  to  how  great  an  extent  individuab  were  disabled  from  d* 
cumulating,  by  the  amazing  load  of  the  annual  tajeS|  it  will  od 
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appear  credible  that  tlie  productive  powers  of  indivkluals  can  of 
\ile  vears  have  l>een  able  to  add  as  much  to  the  national  stocky 
ti  the  consumption  of  ifovennnent  withdrew  from  it.  If  it  did 
not,  the  whole  mystery  of  what  we  behold  is  fully  unveiled.  Tho 
capital  of  the  nation  has  been  diminished  by  the  enormous  ex*- 
pcnditure  of  the  war,  and  we  are  now  enduring  the  bitter  con- 

sMuences ! 

IS  there  a  possible  expedient  by  which  this  conclusion  can  be 
evaded  P  We  do  not  see  one.  And  here  we  would  remark  on  the 
irrationality  of  those  who  would  have  us  believe,  that  not  the  war, 
but  the  change  from  war  to  peace,  is  the  cause  of  all  our  roiseriea! 
They  assure  ns  that  the  enormous  deductions  from  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  made  by  the  war,  had  no  tendency  to  produce  misery ; 
but  that  the  slight  loss  which  capital  sustains  in  passing  from 
oQc  occupation  to  another,  has,  upon  that  small  portion  of  the 
national  capital  alone  which  could  change  occupation  h\  the  war, 
prorluced  all  the  mischief  which  we  behold  !  A  small  mss  of  ca¬ 
pital  has  produced  enormous  mischief:  unparalleled  consumption 
of  capital  jiroduced  no  mischief  at  all !  Such  is  the  reasoning  by 
which  there  arc  men  who  attempt  to  <leceive  us  ! 
i  This  is  the  hinge  upon  whicli  turns  decisively  the  solution  of 
the  whole  diflicuUy.  The  only  evil  which  the  passage  from  war 
to  peace  can  have  pr xliieed,  consists  in  the  loss  which  capital 
may  have  sustainini  in  passing  from  one  occupation  to  ano^r. 
As  for  diminution  in  the  extent  of  market  or  demand,  we  have 
proved  that  it  is  all  delusion.  Now  we  ehallenge  them  to  shew  that 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  national  capital,  has  needed  to 
change  occupation  in  consequence  of  the  change  from  war  16 
peace;  we  defy  them  to  shew  that  a  loss  of  capital,  has  liy  that 
means  h(vi\  sustaiiicnl  equal  to  which  was  consumed  by  one  half 
year  of  the  war.  To  maintain  that  a  trihing  consumption  of  ca¬ 
pital  produced  by  one  cause,  should  produce  evil  eftects  of  pro¬ 
digious  magnitude,  when  it  is  maintained  that  the  enonnous 
consumption  of  capital  by  another  cause,  produced  no  evil  effects 
at  all,  appears  to  be  false  reasoning  carried  to  the  highest  pKch  6f 
daring ! 

Having  found  the  cause,  then,  of  all  this  mischief,  the  remedy  w 
abundantly  easy.  The  enormous  consumption  of  an  expensive 
jt®^€mment  is  the  cause,  ^rhe  remedy  is,  to  diminish  that  con- 
sjumption.  Diminution  of  capital  is  the  cause  of  the  misery  6f 
nations :  increase  of  capital  is  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  6f 
ntiions.  The  needless  expense  of  government  is  the  grand 
cause  of  the  diminution  ;  the  grand  cause  of  preventing  the  hi- 
^^'cnse  of  capital.  In  order  to  escape  from  adversity,  and’  to 
^t  on  as  fast  as  possible  towards  prosperity  ,al I  needless  expense  of 
government  ought  to  be  prevented ;  in  other  words,  the  services 
goverument  ought  to  be  rendered  at  the  smallest  possible  ex- 
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|)cn8e.  The  evidence  of  the^e  counseU  la  intuitive;  tliey 
nothing  to  be  sahl  in  their  support. 

The  pamphlets  which  wo  have  placed  at  the  head  of  tia 
Article,  are  pretty  much  of  the  same  character.  They  see  mi 
lament  the  sutVerings  of  tlie  people ;  hut  they  have  no  elm 
ideas  respecting  either  the  source  of  the  misery'*,  or  the  mem 
of  cure.  Mr.  Preston’s  pamphlet  is  the  least  trustworthy,  h* 
cause  it  seems  to  have  a  very  selfish  motive,  lie  is  persooilh 
and  individually  deeply  iuteri'sted  in  having  corn  at  a  high  priei 
Therefore,  according  to  him,  all  tilings  will  end  well,  provide 
only  the  Legislature  take  measures  to  render  corn  dear.  Thai 
a  remedy  the  soundness  of  which  w*e  have  already  endcavouM 
to  estimate.  The  effect  it  is  calculated  to  produce,  is  an  agp|. 
vation  of  the  evil. 

ArL  II.  Travels  in  Brazil.  By  Henry  Koster.  With  a  Map  and  Pirn, 
and  eight  coloured  Engravings.  4to.  pp.  500.  Price  21.  IQt 
Longman  and  Co.  181G. 

T^AIIRATIVES  of  travels  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  come, 
in  the  present  times,  with  a  recommendation  derived  from  the 
state  of  things  lu^arer  home.  A  reflecting  mind  is  quite  sick  atth 
recent  history  and  actual  condition  of  Europe.  From  ancient 
times  this  portion  of  the  globe  has  lieen  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  as  the  peculiar  scene  of  the  unfolding  and  activity  ol 
human  reason.  For  the  greater  part  of  two  thousand  yean, 
tlie  Christian  lleligion,  under  one  mode  and  another — but  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  sacred  documents  adapted  to  exclude  il 
modes  but  tlie  true  —  has  hcen  generally  accepted  and  pr^ 
valent  among  its  nations.  During  many  generations,  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  long  |>eriod,  there  has  been  a  powerful 
excitement  of  mental  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  d 
all  kinds;  a  various  and  wonderful  fertility  of  literary  pro* 
ductions  ;  and  a  grand  progress  in  sciences  and  arts.  In  several 
of  the  nations,  and  especially  in  our  own,  there  has  been  an  ear¬ 
nest  sjieculation,  accompanied  with  a  multiplicity  of  expcrimeoti, 
on  every  thing  relating  to  the  social  economy,  on  the  principles  of 
morals,  politics,  and  legislation.  And  what  lias  been  the  resak 
of  all  this,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nioeteenth  century  ?  It  has  hctui  that,  /or  a  space  of  time  nearlf 
approaching  the  average  term  of  human  life,  liie  ambitious  M 
malignant  passions  have  raged  with  an  unparallele<l  intensitff 
through  tlie  civilised  and  Christian  world,  and  deluged  the  wide 
field  of  Europe  with  blood.  In  contempt  of  all  deprecntloi) 
remoiistiaiice,  prediction,  and  experience  of  suffering,  the  fufj 
for  destruction  has  driven  on,  accompanied  with,  and  stimulates 
by,  all  kiiiiis  of  crimes,  irreligion,  and  delusion  ;  and  at  its  sttf- 
pension  at  length,  by  a  ^*ace  without  the  spirit  or  expect^ 
benefits  of  peace,  it  has  leh  the  nations  in  a  state  of  internal  agi* 
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tition,  and  poverty,  and  aaf^avaled  depravity,  depravity 
b  puiii^ln'd  by  a  continuance  of  despotism,  the  estahlifUiroents  of 
iku|)»TNtilion,  aiifi  the  ouien^  of  still  more  miseries  to  eotne. 
From  such  a  state  of  thinc;^  it  is  some  little  relief  to  look  away 
to  thos<*  ifintUe  parts  of  the  world,  to  which  the  narratives  of  tra- 
felier>  eiDihle  us  to  carry  our  imaq^ination. 

Not,  i  .«leod,  that  those  distant  rei^ions  present  to  view  scenes 
of  iniMK’cnce  and  felicity,  on  the  ^Teat  scale  :  travellers  no 
lontjer  venture  to  otVer  pictures  of  society,  in  exception  to 
the  known  moral  condition  of  human  nature.  But  we  have 
tlie  pleasure  (for  it  is  itself  a  pleasure)  of  t^oint^  very  far  olf;  we 
are  pr<  stMited  with  novelties  of  modification  ;  the  evil  may  in 
some  re*;ions,  he  in  less  complicated  and  systematic  fonns ;  it 
mav  t)e  less  atro<‘ious  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  prevail  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  direct  illnmiiiations  from  heaven,  and  hy  perverting  to 
its  aid  all  the  resources  of  knowledge  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  de* 
scrihed  aspects  of  physic^al  Nature delitrht  us  hy  images  of  novelty, 
and  often  of  l»eauty  and  sublimity.  It  may  he,  besides,  that  the 
itite  of  the  people  has  an  augmented  and  peculiar  interest  from 
their  being  in  such  a  progress,  or  crisis,  or  revolution,  as  to  givn 
cause  lor  large  and  hopeful  sp<‘culation,  and  appear  like  the  com- 
mencrmeiil  of  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

From  the  revolutions,  counter-revolutions,  and  present  hu¬ 
miliated  state  of  liIijro|>e,  a  large  sliare  of  iiupiisitivc  attention  is 
pissing  to  (hose  parts  of  America,  w  hich  are  thescene  of  so  mucli 
that  is  strange  and  stupendous  in  physical  Natun*,  and  of  so 
much  that  is  now  beginning  to  he  im)>ortaiit  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  is  a  striking  and  gratifying  sperdacle,  to  see  a  race, 
or  ra  In  r  a  diversity  of  races,  fantastically  mingled  and  confused, 
rising  from  an  inveterate  state  of  oppression,  degradation,  and 
iosigniticaiice,  into  energy,  and  invincibly  working  their  way 
to  indejmiidence,  even  though  it  be  through  a  wide  tumult  of  dis¬ 
orders  and  cal  unities — the  only  course  through  which  it  appears 
to  be  the  destiny  of  man,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  attain  the 
ultimate  state  of  freedom  and  peace.  Melancholy  as  this  medium 
it  tliroii:;li  which  alone  we  can  look  forward  to  the  happier  con  t 
ditioii  of  iiiese  aw  akening  tribes,  there  is  the  stimulating  prospect 
of  many  great  events  in  the  passage  through  it,  of  an  advance¬ 
ment  and  unfolding  of  mind,  of  rapid  changes,  surprising  inci¬ 
dents,  and  signal  interpositions  of  Providence.  If  it  should  be 
asked— ‘  And  wiierein  will  this  course  of  calamities,  changes, 

*  and  wonders,  have  any  such  essential  difference  from  the  analo- 

*  gouH  trains  of  events  resulting,  hitherto,  in  so  little  good  in  our 

*  own  par.  of  the  world,  as  to  authorize  any  pleasure  in  thepros- 
‘  peel  f’  -we  may  at  least  reply,  with  no  small  delight,  that  these 
^  religious  grounds  for  honing  that  the  series  of  errors,  crimes, 
tnd  miseries,  will  be  of  mucu  shorter  duration  m  this  new  region, 
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than  it  has  been  in  Europe.  We  hrmly  maintain,  in  spite  of  tbf 
actual  state  of  thin^,  tlie  hope,  that  the  better  a^e,  tvhich  ii* 
spired  men  have  predictively  celebrated,  is  not  very  far  off; 
we  may  well  assure  ourselves  that  when  it  shall  arrive  to  blca 
ene  part  of  the  world,  the  other  portions  will  not  he  left  to  woik 
throni;h  a  lonsj  protracted  proci'ss  of  faiUire  aixl  mis4*ry 

We  have  adverltsl  to  the  local  character  of  the  scenes  when 
the  i;reut  train  of  events  in  question  is  commenein^.  Nature  ha  | 
furnished  a  theatre  in  superb  correspondence  and  rivalry  witkl 
vihatever  there  can  be  of  i^eat  and  inafi^nihcent  in  the  humai 
drama.  The  iniat^es  of  its  i^rand  scenery  will  be  in  a  iiunmm 
associated  with  the  men  and  their  proceedings,  in  the  minds  coa 
templatin^  their  ris4*  to  independence  and  importance  ;  so  tbs 
a  certain  adventitious  lustre  will  seem  to  be  reflected  on  tk 
transactions  of  a  people*,  vanquishing  the  tyrants,  constitutiq 
their  polities,  extending  their  plantations,  opening  their  schooii 
of  literature  and  science,  and  at  lenc^tli  dashinn^  to  the  ^rouW 
llieir  systems  and  institutions  of  superstition,  amid  the  magnii. 
ccnce  of  the  most  stupendous  mountains,  Yolcanot*s,  and  torrents, 
and  the  riches  of  a  mighty  fertility  of  vegetable  and  vital  fonmj 
It  must  be  a  spirit  very  little  imaginative,  and  very  littkl 
])rone  to  enthusiastic  and  poetic  feeling,  that  would  not  be  m- 
aible  of  a  greater  captivation  in  contemplating  such  a  course  if 
events  as  displayed  on  such  a  fleld,  than  if  the  local  scene  w«i 
like  the  Netherlands,  or  the  Steppes  of  Tartary*  At  the  sm 
time  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  this  fine  illusion  of  assock 
tion  will  have  a  greater  effect  on  contemplative  minds  in  Europe, 
and  on  cultivated  travellers  that  visit  these  tracts  of  the  Ne« 
World,  than  on  the  peojilc  themselves,  the  mass  of  whom  wil 
not,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come,  he  refined  and  elated  iiti 
any  ambitious  sympathy  with  the  sublimity  which  predominale| 
over  Uieir  territory. 

The  attention  and  interest  now  attracted,  and  which  will  k 
progressively  more  attracted,  to  the  soiilherii,  and  to  what  was  til 
lately  the  Spanish  part  of  Uie  northern  division  of  the  Americii 
Continent,  as  the  sceucs  of  momentous  changes  in  the  state  i 
tlie  nations,  and  of  wonderful  phenomena  in  nature,  will  ensurt 
a  favourable  reception  to  every  authentic  work  which  brings  froo 
those  quarters  any  considerable  share  of  new  informatka 
Within  the  last  comparatively  few  years,  a  number  of  travelkn 
have  adventured,  and  have  brought  us  their  contributions :  itf 
above  all  others,  Hiiraholdt,  who  has  accomplished  more,  (akW 
indeed  by  a  very  able  associate,)  than  it  would  be  reasonable  ^ 
expect  from  any  future  individual  zealot  for  novelty  and  koov* 
ledge.  hen  we  reflect  on  the  extent  of  the  tracts  surveyed  kf 
him,  on  their  quality,  with  respect  to  the  difficulty  and  toil  i 
traversing  them,  and  the  diversity  of  their  appearances,  and  QP 
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(hf  various  (U.'iti net  classes  of  (lie  traveller’s  observations  and  pe- 
>rtn*lies,  it  is  truly  Honderful  to  behold  such  an  exemplitication 
of  what  is  practicable  to  a  mind  shut  up  in  n  frame  of  heavy 
matter,  slowv  of  I'.ovemcnt,  soon  fatigued,  and  liable  to  innii* 
merahle  nialuiii<*s  and  mischiefs. 

But  inferior  explorers  may  be  confident  of  reeeivins^  their 
share  of  attention,  even  though  they  decline  all  "ivstnesa  of  en¬ 
terprise,  not  venturing  toward  ’le  central  de|)thsi>f  tlie  Continent, 
nor  approach  ill  the  summits,  nor  even  bases,  of  snowy  moun¬ 
tains.  Bnizil,  besides,  is  not  ns  yet  w  ithin  the  sweep  of  that  ^raiid 
|X)litical  tempest  which  is  at  once  ravaii^iin;,  and  clearing  of 
foreit^n  tyranny,  so  wide  a  portion  of  that  western  world.  The 
Author  of  this  present  volume  went  there  for  the  sake  of  health  ; 
and  made  his  excursions,  observations,  and  notes,  without  any 
tbouf^lit  of  publication. 

‘  Some  time  after  my  return  to  England,*  he  says,  ‘  I  wni  en¬ 
couraged  to  put  together  the  information  which  I  might  be  able  to 
impart.  The  render  will  be  more  disposed  to  excuse  what  defects  he 
may  find,  wlien  he  is  informed  that  1  went  out  young,  that  1  did 
not  pther  any  knowledge  of  the  country  in  a  systematic  manner  with 
the  idea  of  giving  it  to  the  public,  and  that  the  idiom  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  is  perhaps  more  familiar  to  me  than  that  of  my  own.  Hut 
among  judicious  readers  the  style  of  works  of  this  description  will  be 
regarded  as  of  little  importance.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Southey's  advice  and  extensive  lib^a^y^  1  hu.e  to  thank  Dr.  Traill  for 
1)41  aid  in  preparing  the  Appendix.' 

lie  had  a  pleasant  voyage,  of  thirty-five  days,  from  Liverpool 
to  Pernambuco,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1809  ;  and  he  has 
shewn  good  sense  and  a  good  example  in  telling  this  in  a  single 
sentence,  lie  very  properly  gives  a  rather  minute  description  of 
the  sini^ularly  fonneil  American  r'^rt,  accompanied  with  a  neat 
plan,  furnished,  he  says,  bv  an  F?  ‘’’..sli  gentleman  resident  there, 

‘  who  is  indefatigable  in  the  seai  v  h  of  w  hatever  inav  contribute  to 
‘  the  increase  of  knowledge.’  It  seems  to  be  by  something  very 
like  a  caprice,  tliat  Nature  has  left  there  any  harbour  at  all.  At 
Recife,  (for  that  is  the  name  of  the  town,  ‘  Pernambuco  being 
‘  properly  the  name  of  the  captaincy,’)  the  stranger  instantly  found 
himself  in  pleasant  society,  nat've  and  imported,  and  entered  with 
^vseity  into  their  convivialities.  He  looK  a  cottage  at  a  beau¬ 
tiful  place  where  the  better  sort  of  people  go  to  reside  during  the 
•ummer  months,  at  a  short  distance  in  the  country.  The  society 
he  acknowledges  was  vpi  \  frivolous,  and  not  always  very  tempe- 
At  many  of  the  bouses  of  the  Portuguese,  he  ‘  found  the 
*  ^rd-tahles  occupied  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning ;  when  one 
‘  person  rose  another  took  his  place  ;’  and  thus  excepting  an  in¬ 
terval  for  dinnerj  the  battle  would  be  gallantly  fought  the  live¬ 
long  day,  against  the  old  invading  cnciny  Time.  There  were 
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other  auxiliary  resources,  ‘  music,  dancinc;,  playing  at  forfei(!i^ 
dinner  parties,  and  rides  to  Kecite.  The  habits  indeed* 
lie  remarks,  were  very  much  llie  same,  at  this  place  df  summer 
adjournment,  as  at  the  iMu^lish  watering  places.  Inthetowi^ 
however,  wliicii  consists  of  three  com|)artuients,  aiul  contiiai 
^5,00U  inhabitants,  the  state  of  society  is  more  reserved  tad 
ceremonious.  The  native  Portuguese  merchants,  especially, 
unaintain  u  style  of  stately  retirement,  iu  their  mansions ;  iato 
some  of  which,  nevertheless,  our  .\ivthor  made  his  way  ;  but  la 
will  notown  that  he  is  much  the  wiser  for  the  privilege. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  occasions  for  observing  what  a  migktv 
power  of  ingenuity,  or  we  may  say  genius,  is  exercised  by  tlif 
depravity  of  the  human  mind.  The  most  striking  of  the  exem¬ 
plifications  is,  that  Religion,  even  the  Christian  Religion,  tW 
grand  heaven -descended  opponent  of  all  evil,  can  he  perver- 
ti'd  by  this  genius,  to  subserve  absolutely  every  purpose. o( 
ini(}uity  and  vanity,  every  passion  and  taste,  from  the  luoit 
frivolous  to  the  most  infernal.  In  the  place  of  our  Author'i 
transatlantic  sojourn,  as  indot^d  in  some  of  the  countries  «( 
Europe,  Religion  is  one  of  the  most  stimulant  and  favourite 
diversioHH,  lie  witnessed  all  the  gaieties,  shows,  frolics,  and 
riotous  indulgences  of  'Fhe  Easter  Season  ;  of  which  the  iH 
was  heightened  by  the  mummery  of  a  more  solemn  cast  oa 
Ctood  Friday. 

‘  On  the  following  day,  Good  Friday,  the  decorations  of  the  churches, 
the  dress  of  the.  women,  and  even  the  manner  of  both  sexes  werr 
changed,*  (  from  the  flare  of  gay  finery  on  Holy  Thursday  ;)  all  wa 
dismal.  In  the  morning  I  went  to  the  church  of  the  Sacramento,  ta 
wiincj^i  a  representation  of  our  Saviour’s  descent  from  the  Cro» 
'flic  church  was  much  crowdeil.  An  enormous  curtain  hung  froa 
the  ceiling,  excluding  from  sight  the  wliole  of  the  principal  chtpd 
An  Italian  Missionary  Friar  of  the  Peniia  convent,  with  a  losg 
heard,  and  dressed  in  u  thick  dark  brown  cloth  habit,  was  ii 
the  pulpit,  and  about  to  commence  an  extempore  sermon.  After  m 
exordium  of  some  length,  adapted  to  the  day,  he  cried  out,  **  Bs* 
hold  him  the  curtain  immediately  dropped,  and  discovered  n 
enormous  cross,  with  a  full-sized  wooden  image  of  our  Saviour, 
exceedingly  well  carved  and  painted,  and  around  it  a  number  d 
angels  represented  by  youn^  persons,  all  finely  decked  out,  tsi 
each  bearing  a  large  pair  of  outstretched  wings,  made  of  gauie; 
a  man  dressed  in  a  bob- wig,  and  a  pea-green  robe,  os  St.  John, 
and  a  fumale  kneeling  at  the  foot  ot  the  Cross,  as  the  Magdalea; 
whose  character,  as  1  was  informed,  seemingly  that  nothing 
)>e  wanting,  was  not  the  most  pure.  The  friar  continued  wilt 
much  vehemence,  and  much  action,  his  narrative  of  the  crucirixion; 
and  alter  some  minutes  again  cried  out,  **  Behold  they  take  hii^ 
down when  four  men,  habited  in  imitation  of  Homan  soldien» 
stepped  forward.  The  countenances  of  these  persons  were  in  psrt 
concealed  by  black  crape#  Tw  o  of  them  ascended  ladders  plac^^ 
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tlif'  won'icn  of  colour  to  the  Brazilijii  ladits,  iu  tho  itr^ccs  of 
form  and  in  activity  of  luind.  The  mixed  race,  he  says,  seem 
more  conp:euial  with  the  climate. 

*  Their  features  are  often  good,  and  even  tho  colour,  whick 
in  European  climates  is  disagreeable,  appears  to  appertain  ti 
that  in  which  it  more  naturally  exists  ;  but  this  bar  to  European  iden 
of  beauty  set  aside,  finer  specimens  of  tho  human  form  cannot  be  fouai 
than  among  the  mulatto  females  whom  1  have  seen.* 

Among  some  of  tho  families  of  Brazilian  planters  removed 
from  the  interior  to  rosicio  at  Recife,  there  are  customs  brought 
from  the  woods,  which  will  soon  vanish  in  the  refining  proct^el 
the  tow  n.  For  instance,  at  a  dinner  party  at  one  of  their  housee, 
our  Author  ^  was  complimented  with  pieces  of  meat  from  the 
*  jilntes  of  various  |>crsons  at  the  tabic.’  I'he  manners  and  habits 
ol  the  city  population  had  as  yet  no  settled  standard  ;  but  they 
will  probably  not  be  long  in  attaining  the  enviable  siibjectioi 
to  an  anthoi  itaiivc  mode,  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  varieties, 
under  the  useeiulency  and  prcscri))tion,  possibly,  of  some  1 1 
pitted  motlels  of  dignity  aUil  grace  from  the  Brazil  Court.  Atpiv-  f 
sent  the  chief  operator  ofehanges  is  growing  wealth,  which  inspiriti !  | 
the  rompetition  in  luxiiries  and  splendour, —  accompanied,  ig-  ^ 
cording  to  onr  Author,  with  some  little  increase  of  mental  cul*  K  ^ 
tivution,  which  may  llnow  a  slight  grace  of  literature  and  taste 
over  file  heterogeneous  elements,  while  they  are  mixing  aod  K 
moulding  into  form, — and  by  an  ineipieut  sense  of  somewhat 
more  of  political  conscipiencc,  since  the  actpiisition  of  royalty  "  | 
atul  u  court  on  tlu'  Bru/.il  slion  s.  |  I 

Vie  notices  two  inconveniences  which  l^nglisliiuen  had  to  cn-  ^ 
counter,  at  their  influx,  a  few  yeais  back,  into  Pernambuco. 
'I'he  established  custom  reipiirtMl  them  to  take  olV  the  hat  ia 
passing  a  sentinel,  or  meeting  in  the  streets  a  luilitury  guard; 
and  to  fall  <iii  their  knees  on  meeting  the  procession  of  the 
Sacrament,  c«irrieil  fo  dying  persons,  and  so  to  remain  till  it 
weait  out  of  sight.  I’he  first  was  intolerable,  and  was  iiniforndy 
and  firmly  refused,  as  an  imnroper  submission,  we  su[))iose,  for 
frt'emen  :  but  as  to  tlie  rtliyumit  affair,  the  act  of  idolatro^ 
homage,  that  was  far  too  trifling  a  matter  to  be  worth  a  scruple 
or  an  effort  of  spirit  in  t^roicutanig  :  ‘  here  Fnglisluuen’,  sa)* 
Mr.  K.  ‘  in  some  degree  conformed,  in  proper  deference  to  tlw 
‘  religion  of  the  counlry*.  In  plain  terms,  they  repelled  the ooe 
demand  because  it  was  insulting  to  themselcc^  ;  they  acipiicsced 
iu  the  other,  because  it  was  inhultin(f  tmtii  to  6W.  lias  this  uo- 
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happy  nation,  at  this  late  and  calaiuitous  period,  yet  to  Icaro, 
that  the  worst  of  all  omens  tor  a  pei.*ple's  liberties,  is  a  prevail¬ 
ing  contempt  of  the  claims  of  the  Most  High  }  To  a  rcligioW 
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man,  det'ply  sharing  in  the  zeal  for  freedom  and  political  meli¬ 
oration,  it  alVordb  but  a  melancholy  presage  to  see  so  little  hold 
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of  »e1ii(*ion  on  tlie  national  mind,  ao  little  rei'opiition  of  the 
inj^'criior  of  the  world,  so  little  perception,  in  many  of  the 
tdfocutes  of  a  rit^hteous  cause,  that  the  oppressive  evils  of 
Mbich  had  men  are  the  immediate  iidlicters,  ure,  all  ihe  while, 
(he  inflictions  of  his  justice;  and  that  Noniethii!^  more  Ls 
ft»quired  in  order  to  the  effectual  vindication  of  ris^hts,  than 
ihe  mere  ener^  of  re-action  against  the  instruments  of  op¬ 


pression. 

When  ‘  ^rowin^  wealth’  is  mentioned,  amon^  the,  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  settlement,  it  is  not  to  be  undcrstooil  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  paitakein  any  such  privilefi^e.  No;  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  social  economy  in  Euro|>e,  there  is  a  large 
privileged  and  official  class  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  body.  It  is  not  often  that  so  brief  a  dt‘scription  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  will  suffice  to  explain  perfwtly  a  state  of  things  in  no 
one  respei't  similar  to  any  thing  within  the  previous  knowledge 
of  those  who  read  it. 


*  The  number  of  civil  and  military  offices  is  enormous  ;  inspectors 
innumerable — colonels  without  end,  devoid  of  any  objects  to  inspect, 
without  any  regiments  to  command ;  judges  to  manage  each  trifling 
depurtinont,  of  which  all  tlie  duties  might  be  done  by  two  or  three 
persons;  their  salaries  are  augmented,  the  people  are  oppressed,  but 
the  state  is  not  benefited. 

*  Taxes  are  laid  where  they  fall  heavy  on  the  lower  classes,  and 
none  are  levied  w  here  they  could  well  be  borne.  A  tenth  is  raised 

^  in  kind  upon  cattle,  poultry,  agricultiirci  and  even  salt.  .^11  the 
taxes  are  farmed  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  this  among  the  rest. 
They  are  parcelled  out  in  extensive  districts,  and  are  contracted  for 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  but  the  contractors  again  dispose  of  their  shores 
in  small  portions  ;  these  are  again  retailed  to  other  persons ;  and  as 
a  profit  is  obtained  by  each  transfer,  the  people  must  be  oppressed 
that  these  men  may  satisfy  those  above  them  and  enrich  themselves* 
Tlie  system  is  in  itself  bad,  but  is  rendered  still  heavier  by  this 
I  division  of  the  spoil.’  p.  31. 

The  account  ends  with  the  curious  fact,  that  *  a  tax  is  paid  at 
*  Fernamhuco,  for  lighting  the  streets  of  Uio  de  Janeiro,  while 
‘  those  of  Recife  remain  in  total  darkness.*  As  to  the  multitude 
ol  ;>ersuns  enriched  by  offices,  it  is  remarked,  (liat  many  of  llieiu 
would  remain  poor  enough  if  (hey  hail  only  the  regular  and  autho- 
riled  receipts,  but  that  othpr  wnyn  ore  fonnil  of  making  ilicsc 
offices  productive.  The  conduct  of  the  governor,  at  tlie  lime 
ot  our  Author’s  visit,  is  pronounced  an  hoiioiirahle  •  xception  ; 
he  stood  uninipcaclied  in  every  part  of  his  administration  ;  the 
more  is  it  to  he  regretted  that  his  |>owcr  vhould  not  have  been 
competent  to  tlie  punishment  and  rcformati(»ii  of  all  the  inferior 
tribe  of  functionaries. 

There  is  little  other  manufacture  at  Recife,  than  that  of  gold 
2nd  silver  trinkets,  and  gold  and  thread  lacc.  The  public  institu- 
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tions  arc  stated  to  be  cxccUent,  thou(^b  rather  few.  At  the  nel^. 
bourini;'  city  of  Olinda,  onc«'  the  more  important  station,  bg| 
now  in  a  threat  ftfijrop  ih*»ierte<l  for  U«*(*ife,  is  a  (•olh»!;;e  for  Uie 
education,  ehieHy.  of  yoiioi;  twlesiasiics.  of  whicti  iIm*  protV^s^jfl 
arc  praistMl  for  ‘  kn(»whMli:«‘ omi  lih«*rahiy.*  ‘  Free  **chool8 
•  also  estahlishr<l  in  most  of  the  small  towns  in  the  country,' 
principall)  for  toachinp^  readini^,  writ  ini',  ami  arithmetic.  || 
both  these  and  the  colletje,  the  in>tniction  is  free  ot  expenses 
the  pupils.  *  It  will  ap|>ear  surprisint'  to  Fniflish  persons,*  n 
Mr.  K.  justly  says,  ‘  that  in  a  place  so  lar^e  ns  R«vife  then 
‘  should  he  no  priiitincr  press  or  bookseller.’  'That  hr  inch  of  the 
polity  which  rt*s|>ects  the  punishment  of  criminals,  is  repi  (*sentc4 
as  emphatically  had,  f^pecially  in  the  article  of  transpoitatioi: 
the  small  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  where  a  crowd  ef 
criminals  are  kept  under  a  military  force,  for  a  term  of  yein, 
or  for  life,  hein^  a  den  of  most  Hai^rant  anti  exocrahle  deprt- 
\ity. — On  the  whole,  our  .\uthor  prononoces  a  siroiu^  cot 
elemnatiun  ou  the  ^overnntent  of  this  portion  of  the  llraziliii 
tdates,  as  atlmini^tt  rtMl  down  to  the  period  of  the  removal  ti 
America  of  the  chief  c^overnment,  and  not  as  yet  corrected  ky 
that  transfer  ;  hiil  he  ventures  or  professes  to  ho|>e  that  the 
measure  must  have  its  ^ood  etVects  in  <lue  titne. 

After  enjoNini;  for  the  j^reatest  part  of  the  year,  at  Rccilip, 
the  convivialities,  the  amusements,  the  pleasant  alternation  ot 
»ca  and  I  nnl  breezes,  which  attemper  the  climate  of  a  spot  lo 
near  the  etpiator,  to  the  constitution  and  almost  the  ease  of  ai 
Lnglishman,  Mr.  K.  setolVupon  a  northward  journey,  into  the 
captaincy  of  Seara.  'riie  progress  and  inci<lents  are  minutely 
related,  indeed  a  little  too  much  in  detail ;  hut  many  of  the  par 
ticulars  are  entertaining,  and  they  fj^ive  a  lonir  ami  disa^re  eabk 
picture  of  the  physical  (piality  of  the  country.  liarti;e  tracts  o( 
it  arc  an  uhstdutc  eternal  sand,  only  not  <piite  so  hnrnini^  awl 
volatile  as  in  the  African  deserts.  Other  parts  are  covered  with 
iluckcts,  completely  impervious  hut  b)  some  narrow  path  which 
has  been  cut  through  the  dense  substance  with  bill-hooks  and 
hatchets.  We  transcribe  the  tiescription  of  one  of  the  vet^elable 
productions  which  contribute  to  render  tbein  so. 

•  The  dpo  if  a  plant  consisting  of  long  and  flexible  shoots  which 
twist  ihcmselvc*  around  the  trees,  and  as  some  of  the  sprouts  which 
have  not  yet  fixed  upon  any  branch,  arc  moved  to  ami  fro  by  the 
w  ind,  they  catch  upon  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  as  the  operation  con¬ 
tinues  for  many  years  undisturbed,  u  kind  of  net-work  is  made,  ft 
irregular  form,  but  diflicult  to  pass  througli.  Several  kinds  of  ciyo 
arc  used  as  cordage  in  making  fences,  and  for  many  other  purposci* 

Animal  nuisances  were  furnished  in  ipiitc  the  <luc  proportion. 
With  one  of  them  he  ntado  an  early  acquaintance. 

‘  I  laid  down  in  my  clotlicsi  but  soon  started  up,  dnding  myidf 
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able  in  an  unu^nv  1  degree  at  the  time  oi*  our  Authui’a  adveutmt 
The  ‘  cattle  estu*es,*  home  large  and  some  iiinall,  I'onned  in  \k 
more  ])roductivc  spo*-,  were  found  in  great  distress;  many  if 
the  r  ule  were  poor  and  perishing,  and  the  occupiers  in  di^ 
of  fai^iine.  'I'heir  residences,  instead  of  meeting  onr  notions^ 
a  faun  esiahlishment,  Avere  wretched  cottages,  some  of  tbca 
raised  for  only  a  temporary  abode,  and  several  were  fou^ 
deserted  ami  in  ruin.  These  insulated  families,  however,  wen 
in  general  friendly  to  the  travellers,  and  ready  to  furnish  whi: 
little  ueeommodations  were  in  their  power.  But  many  a  day  wu 
passed  without  bringing  the  party  to  one  of  these  iodgeiuMti 
against  the  evening,  and  the  night  encampment  was  luadeii 
the  open  nir,  without  any  shelter  except  a  few  trees  or  busho, 
or,  in  a  few  instances,  the  side  of  a  roek,  from  the  wind  wbkk 
would  sometimes  scatter  away  the  tires  made  of  sticks  ii4 
hrnshwood.  In  st*veral  of  the  places,  a  nightly  visit  was  madeh 
mos({uitos,  which  were  invincible  by  any  thing  but  the  thkl 
and  pungt'ut  smoke  of  a  tire  made  of  the  ordure  of  cattle,  wbkk 
was  to  he  received  at  the  same  time  by  the  lungs  and  eyesofthi 
truvellers,  in  lien  of  the  myriads  of  insects.  i)f  serpents  or  wiU 
beasts  there  was  but  little  apprehension;  tliough  instances  bid 
been  kitown  of  the  /o^/iiar,  the  American  tiger,  presenting  bin- 
self  at  a  small  nightly  encampment  of  travellers.  In  the  thick 
woodlands  there  would  he  need  of  great  precaulion. 

The  tleseriptitMi  is  given,  in  a  variety  of  little  particulars, el 
the  character,  eonditifui,  habits,  and  appearance,  of  the  hcrdsmei 
cl  the  ilesert.  In  l»ettiT  years  some  of  them  bring  down  drufo 
of  !;»r  sab*  at  Beeife,  and  one  or  two  other  points  of  the 

coast.  But  iioir  families,  at  least  the  females,  pass  their  whole 
lives  i.i  this  total  scehision  from  the  social  and  civilised  world. 
And  tlu‘ir  kuowUsIge  of  evi  ii  the  very  existence  of  such  a  world, 
dots*  not  extend,  with  any  force  of  curiosity,  beyond  the  ebie! 
towns  of  the  eaptaineics.  The  iiupiirics  for  news  related  chieflj  | 
to  matters  at  Umte.  Knglishmen,  as  heretics,  hail  indeed  beta 
heard  of;  and  the  name  was  associated,  in  the  imagination  ol 
the  men  ns  well  as  of  the  women,  with  a  vague  idea  of  somethilg 
brutish  or  monstrous.  At  one  of  the  stations  the  travelling  it* 
tendants  i«.t\iiig  given  information  to  a  number  ot  men,  who  were 
milking  ;iie  go.its,  that  an  Englishman  was  in  the  party,  thej 
€*agerly  euine  to  see  the  ‘  bicho^'  that  is,  ‘  animal and  ‘  theif 
‘  couiHeuuuces  shewed  iniich disappointment'  when  the ‘strange 
‘  beast*  liiut  wnv  n,)inted  out  to  them,  was  so  much  like  whit 
they  had  seen  .iclore. 

^  it  ouhl  aujx'ar  that  (hey  arc  in  a  tolerable  degree  an  iiioflTen* 
sivc  ela-s.  iks  to  religion,  it  may  reasonably  he  wondered  and 
inquired,  how  they  can  have  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  all 
^VouKl  It  ever  be  siiraiiscd  Uicrc  should  be  in  full  activity  among 
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(hem,  t  meOioil  of  rol'ipous  niinistration  analogous  to  whit  is  as 
\et8  novelty  and  innovation  in  Ensjland — Itinerant  Preaching? 
l-wi»hthe  material  diflerence,  however,  that  the  itinerants  among 
u!kIo  not  make  !noney  by  their  journeys,  and  arc  not  aceoinpauied 
with  n  fMirttihle  altar  :  wc  are  forced  to  aihl  to  these  negatives, 

:  cp’m\tpal  appointment, 

<  Certain  priests  obtain  a  licence  from  the  bishop  rt'  Pernambuco, 
and  travel  tlirougli  these  regions  with  a  small  altar  coT>structed  for  the 
purpose,  of  a  size  to  be  placed  on  one  side  of  a  pack-s^ahlle ;  and 
ihfvhave  with  them  all  their  apparatus  for  saying  mass.  Thus  with 
a  horse  conveying  the  necessary  paraphernalia,  and  a  Imy  to  drive  it, 
«bo  likewise  assists  in  saying  mass,  and  another  horse  on  which  the 
priest  himself  rides,  and  carries  bis  own  small  portmanteau,  these 
men  make  in  the  course  of  the  year  between  150  and  200/,  a  large 
income  in  Urazil,  but  hardly  earned,  if  the  inconveniences  and  priva¬ 
tions  which  they  must  undergo  to  obtain  it  arc  taken  int<*  consider¬ 
ation.  They  stop  and  erect  tne  altar  wherever  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  who  arc  willing  to  pay  for  the  mass  cfllecied  *rhis  will 
lonetimes  be  said  for  three  or  four  shillings:  bat  at  other  times,  if  a 
rich  man  lakes  a  fancy  to  a  priest,  or  lias  a  tit  of  extreme  <levotion 

I'  upon  him,  he  will  give  eight  or  ten  mil  reis,  two  or  three  pounds ; 
and  it  docs  happen,  that  one  hundred  mil  reU  are  received  fur  saying 
a  mass,  but  this  is  very  rare  ; — at  times  an  ox  or  a  horse,  or  two  or 
three,  are  given.  These  men  have  their  use  in  the  world ;  if  this 
custom  (lid  not  exist,  all  form  of  worship  would  be  completely  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  districts,  or  at  any  rate  they 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  church  within 
twenty  or  thirty  leagues  of  some  parts.’ 

No  tliaiiks,  it  siMUiia,  to  the  judicature  in  this  uildemess,  if 
its  forlorn  iuhahituuts  do  not  lose  all  discernment  of  right  and 
wrong. 

'  The  administration  of  justice  in  the  Sertani  is  peneraliy  spokeii 
of  as  most  wretchedly  bad;  every  crime  obtains  impunity  by  the 
payment  of  a  sum  ot  money  An  innocent  person  is  sometimes 
puniihed  through  the  interest  of  a  great  man,  whom  he  may  have 
offended,  and  the  murderer  escapes  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  u  powerful  patron.  This  proceeds  still  more 
trom  the  feudal  stite  of  the  country  than  from  the  corruption  of  the 
nttgiiirates,  who  might  often  be  inclined  to  do  their  duty,  and  yet  be 
awire  that  their  exertions  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  would  possibly 
prove  fatal  to  themselves.* 

Our  Author,  Imuevei*,  distinguishes  several  governors,  as  men 
of  justice  and  spirit,  p  irticularly  Aiiiaro  Joaquim,  who  had  re- 
<^nil)  been  govern<»r  of  Paraiba,  whom  Mr.  k.  saw  at  Recife, 
«nd  who  dicU  of  a  icver  on  his  nassage  to  another  captaincy  to 
''kith  he  had  been  removed.  Thiive  is  a  pleasaut  story  of  one 
of  the  arts  of  his  govenimcnU 
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•  A  man  of  the  name  of  Nopueira,  the  son  of  a  black  or 
woman,  and  of  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  captaincy,  had  made  si 
self  much  dreaded  by  Ids  outrageous  proceedings  ;  he  had  ciir^ 
from  their  parents’  riouses  tlic  daughters  of  some  persons  of  r 
pectubiliiy  in  the  captaincy,  murdering  the  friends  and  reiativei 
opposed  his  entrance.  The  man  was  at  last  taken;  Amaru  Joa 
would  have  had  him  exi  cuted,  hut  he  found  this  was  not  to  be 
from  the  interest  which  the  family  made  for  him,  and  tlurefor! 
ordered  him  to  be  tlogged.  Nogueira  said,  that  being  half  a 
(a  nobleman)  this  mode  of  punishment  could  not  he  practised  on  !/'{ 
The  governor  then  ordered  that  he  should  be  tloggt'd  on  only  ea 
aide  of  his  body,  that  Wib  fiiialf^o  side  might  not  suH'or,  desiring  X> 
gueira  to  say  wliich  .was  his  Juialf^o  side.  He  was  accorci:“|i! 
punislied  in  this  maimer,  and  after  remaining  some  liute  in  prison, «i 
sent  to  Angola  for  life.* 

There  is  a  considerable  leiigtli  of  rather  interesting  descrbtloii^?; 
of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  ilescondaiits  of  the  ahorigioet  ? 
the  Indians,  with  a  great  number  of  whom  Mr.  K.  has  coniend.  . 
They  appear  woudeil’ully  inferior  in  many  points  to  someoflkl 
tribes  ol  the  nuriherii  part  of  the  Continent ;  but  they  are  beyotf  l  ■ 
comparison  less  inconvenient  and  formidable  as  neighbow 
They  are  not  bra^e,  but  neither  are  they  ferocious  or  reveng^^^  i 
fill.  'I  bey  have  little  respt^et  for  the  principles  and  regulation 
of  property  ;  but  tliey  violate  them  rather  in  the  bninble  wtyil 
pilfering  llian  in  the  bolder  style  of  robbery.  'Fliey  can  - 
treaelierons,  hut  it  sis'ins  rather  from  capricious  fickle  lightDfs 
of  disposition,  than  from  deep  design  or  malignant  fecliig  j 
They  an*  little  capable  of  afleetion,  or  any  lively  interest  for 
one's  welfare,  even  that  of  their  immediate  relatives;  but  thf) 
seldom  wish  to  do  any  body  any  harm.  They  are  unambitiow 
and  indolent,  but  eupable  of  a  wonderful  perseverance  of  physiol 
exertion  when  tkey  have  occasion  to  travel,  or  are  employed ■ 
tiuiiliiig  and  fishing.  I'liey  have  the  same  instinct,  or  faculty 
obse  rvation,  wbicli  enables  the  northern  Indians  to  take  a  direct 
course  through  the  wilderness  to  the  remotest  places,  and  t» 
descry  the  traces  of  men  or  beasts,  wiiere  other  men  would  be 
utterly  bafiled.  They  have  also  the  same  invincible  love  of 
freeilom  :  it  is  absohitely  impossible,  !Mr.  K.  says,  to  reduce 
them  to  a  systematic  slavery  :  they  do  not  Jighi  for  indepet- 
dence,  hut  they  are  continually  endeavouring  to  escape  iro« 
situations  in  whiehit is  denied  them.  ^I’hey  have  many  disgiistiif 
hahit*^;  aiul  have  a  voracious  appetite,  w  ith  little  nicely  of  choice- 
Some  ol  ihem  are  htdii'Ycd  to  practise  their  ancient  pagan  rites 
in  secret ;  hiit  in  general  they  have  aeccpteil  the  sort  of  Christu- 
nify  that  the  lords  of  the  country  have  conferred  on  them- 
Those  lords  treat  them  with  little  equity,  and  much  contempt* 

The  narrative  of  the  return,  with  Indian  guides,  to  Pernain* 
bueo,  is  more  briel,  and  contains  a  number  of  notices  and  ui* 
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fM^cn(s  are  entertaining,  without  beinc:  ptrtieularly 

m  sirikinfiT.  'rbt*  rainy  sejison  overtook  the  traveller,  and  he  suf- 
||l  f(.|ied  an  attack  ot'  the  ajj^iie,  and  considerable  ineonveniences 
£  from  tiMnporarv  torrents  and  inundations ;  but  these,  he  says, 
P  irrre  tar  less  iiitiinidatini^  grievances  than  the  former  dread 
K  of  perisliiiii?  for  want  of  water.  It  was  pleasing  to  observe, 
P  ill  llie  sudden  eHi*ct  of  the  rain,  the  wonderfully  sensitive  state 
K  of  a  soil  in  all  appearan(*e  utterly  burnt  up. 

*  The  rapidity  of  vegetation  in  Brazil  is  truly  astonishing.  Ram 
;1  m  the  evening  upon  gootl  soil  will  by  sun -rise  have  given  a  greenish 
i  unge  to  the  earth,  which  is  increased,  if  the  rain  continues,  on  tht 
I  ifcrnd  day.  to  sprouts  of  grass  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  these  on 
I  the  third  ilay  are  suHiciently  long  to  be  picked  up  by  the  lialf.starved 

m  The  ordinary  course  of  seasons  brings  pretty  constant  rain 
B  from  May  or  June  to  the  end  of  August;  hut  there  are  not 
m  many  days  of  absolutely  incessant  rain.  From  August  or 
m  September  there  is  not  usually  any  rain  till  the  bogiiiniiig  of 
B  the  year,  yvhen  it  is  expected,  for  n  continuance  of  only  two 
E  or  three  weeks. 

E  A  more  coin)>rr!iensivc  description  is  given,  in  this  part  of 
E  the  work,  of  the  Sertanejos^  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sertam 
B  or  desert  are  denominated.  Some  of  tliesc  are  the  proprietors 
E  of  the  cattle-estates  on  which  they  reside  ;  but  the  greater  nuin« 
E  her  an*  VatfueiroH  or  cow-herds,  who  manage  the  estates  for 
E  riob  owners  who  reside  in  the  towns  upon  the  coast,  and  are 
E  at  the  same  time  sugar-planters,  denominated  Senhorcft  do  En^ 
■  p^nho.  Between  the  large  share  of  the  animal  stock  and 
n  produce  assigned  by  regulation  to  these  resitlent-managt^rs,  and 
B  the  unavoidable  in  definite  ness  of  the  whole  account  of  the  luim- 
S  hers,  the  situation  is  a  very  advantageous  one ;  but  it  require* 
B  ‘  considerable  courage,  and  great  bodily  strength  and  activity 
the  necessity  for  which  is  partly  shewn  in  a  very  amusing  dc- 
HTiption  of  the  half-yearly  collecting  of  the  cattle,  some  of 
tlicw  not  unfrcqueiitly  from  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues  from 
the  residence.  There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  modes  of  mas¬ 
tering  with  impunity  the  violence  and  wildness  of  the  cows  and 
pwn,  the  way  of  breaking  in  horses,  the  distinctions  of  quality 
>0  horses,  and  the  sort  of  economy  preserved  by  each  separate 
ptrty  or  ‘  lot*  of  these  animals.  The  divisions  of  property  in 
the  Sertam,  will  require  ages  to  bring  them  to  any  approacn  to 
precision.  I’he  size  of  the  fazenda  is  estimated  by  a  mere 
computation  of  leagues,  or,  in  some  instances,  by  the  yearly 
number  of  hundreds  of  calves.  ‘  Few  persons  take  the  trouble 
‘  nf  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  exact  extent  of  their 
[  projierty  ;  and  perhaps  could  not  ascertain  it  if  they  made 
•Itc  attempt.* 
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Th(*  SertanejoM  arc  of  various  colours,  from  what  would  ^ 
white  hut  for  the  heat  of  the  climate,  down  through  the  nv 
latto  mixtures  and  gradations.  Being  ‘  courageous,  genera^ 

‘  sincere,  and  hospitalde,*  they  would,  our  Author  says,  be  tfcn 
goi)d  sort  of  |>eople,  were  it  not  for  their  wretcheil  condition  tiid 
respect  to  government,  their  scanty  portion  of  which  is  of  «mct 
n  quality,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  which  would  be  the  greater  eri)^ 
the  mischief  it  would  do  by  a  more  ettectual  interference,  a 
the  crinu^s  which,  in  its  non-interference,  are  committed  by  i 
people  abandoned  to  their  own  passions  and  their  own  ineani  a 
maintaining  and  avenging  their  rights  against  one  another, 
'fheir  ignorance  is  extreme,  ‘  few  of  them  possessing  even  tk 
*  commonest  rudiments  of  knowledge.*  Their  religion  is  confind 
to  a  few  ceremonies,  relics,  and  charms  ;  some  of  which  last  la 
the  resource  of  |)ersons  bitten  by  serpents  ;  ami  as  all  scrparti 
are  believed  by  these  peo)detobe  venomous,  while  in  fact  muji 
of  thtMn  are  not,  there  will  he  plenty  of  reputed  |)roofsof  the  el- 
cacy  of  the  charm.  There  was  an  amusing  instance  of  fantagir 
credulity,  at  a  house  where  the  travellers  were  answeretl  by  anui 
from  witliin  the  door,  but  who  did  uot  open  it,  nor  in  any  wi| 
venture  to  look  out. 
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•This  I  thought  strange,  and  began  to  suppose  he  might W 
afUictcd  with  some  contagious  disorder,  and  had  been  forsaken  bykii 
friends,  or  rather,  that  his  family  had  been  advised  to  remove  to  son 
neighbouring  cottage.  Hut  the  guide  explained,  that  the  man  hii 
been  bitten  oy  a  snake,  and  that  the  bite  of  this  species  only  bccMK 
fatal  if  the  man  who  had  received  it  saw*  any  female  animal,  and  paii 
cularly  a  woman,  for  thirty  days  alter  the  misfortune.’  p.  160. 

A  voyage  froiii  Pernambuco  to  Maranham,  a  position  on  tk 
ooast  still  further  to  the  north-west  than  8eara,  was  mwk 
witliin  sight  of  land  nearly  all  the  way.  The  account  of  tbe 
people  there,  includes  some  anecdotes  of  slaves*  one  of  which  w 
transerilM?. 
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‘  I  heard  of  a  mulatto  slave  who  ran  away  from  his  master,  and  ii 
the  course  of  years  had  become  a  wealthy  man,  by  the  purchase  rf 
lands  which  were  overrun  with  cattle.  He  had,  on  one  occaiioa 
collected  in  pens  great  numbers  of  oxen  which  he  was  arrongsg 
with  his  herdsmen  to  dispatch  to  different  parts  for  sale,  when  1 1 
stranger  who  came  quite  alone  made  his  appearance,  and  rode  if 
and  spoke  to  him,  saying  that  he  wished  to  have  some  private  cos* 
venation  with  him.  After  a  little  while  they  retired  together,  soi 
when  they  were  alone  the  owner  of  the  estate  said,  “  I  thank  joi 
for  not  mentioniug  the  connexion  between  us,  while  my  peopk 
were  present.*’  It  was  his  master,  who  had  fallen  it  to  distreisii 
circumstances,  and  had  now  made  this  visit  in  hopes  of'obtaiaiig 
some  trifle  from  him.  He  said  that  he  sliould  be  grateful  for  soy 
thing  his  slave  chose  to  give  him.  To  reclaim  him,  he  well  kocVi 
was  out  of  the  question;  he  was  in  the  man’s  power,  who 
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jM  ^l^rder  him  to  he  assaccir*  itcd  immediately.  The  slave  pave  his 
e  ii|.|ints(cr  several  hundred  oxen,  and  directed  some  ot*  his  men  to  ac- 
foiupanv  him  with  to  a  market,  piving  out  among  his  lienlsmen 
he  had  thus  paid  a  debt  of  old  standing  for  which  he  had  only 
now  been  caiicd  upon.  A  man  who  could  act  in  this  maimer,  well 
deserved  the  freedom  which  he  liad  resolved  to  obtain  * 

From  Luiz,  the  ))ort  of  the  island  of  Maraiiliam,  where 
the  blessings  of  despotism,  slavery,  and  bigotry  are  enjoyed 
in  s  higli  degree,  Mr.  K.  had  a  faiiey  to  take  a  little  trip  to 
^  his  Kiiglisli  friends,  and  landed  at  Fuliuoutli,  in  May,  1811. 
In  the  last  week  of  that  same  year  he  was  again  in  the  full 
pudit^  of  Peniamlmco;  where  a  period  of  less  than  twelve 
montlis  had  sufficed  to  {irodiieo  a  very  visible  alteration  in  tlio 
style  of  dress,  and  even  in  the  manners  of  the  |>eople,  in  the 
eiWior  ainl  interior  appearance  of  the  hoiist^,  in  the  sedan 
chairs,  and  in  the  equipment  of  the  horses.  The  impulse  of 
this  change  is  represented  as  mainly  given  by  n  few  families 
newly  imported  from  Lisbon  and  Kngland.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  a  people  so  easily  rendered  dissatisfied  with  lliemselveH  and 
their  customs,  should  not  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
from  abroad  exemplars  that  would  have  prompted  and  attract- 
I  ed  them  to  changes  in  much  more  important  matters.  How 
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;J  many  diversities  of  the  cut  of  their  clothes,  and  the  colour  of 
I  their  house  fronts,  and  the  shape  of  their  furniture,  and  the 
i,l  r**|fuiations  of  their  promenading,  will  they  be  manamvred 
ti  through,  at  the  caprice  of  the  adventitious  dictators  of  fashion, 
before  any  detachment  of  the  Kuropean  community  will  disturb 
them  into  innovation,  by  examples  of  judicious  educ  aion,  ex- 
^5  tensive  and  useful  reading,  genuine  religion,  and  an  adjust- 
ment  of  manners  at  once  liberal  and  systematically  moral? 
iftlie  Our  Author  amused  himself  with  an  excursion  among  tho 
sugar  plantations,  with  a  particular  attciUiou  to  the  economy 
: -J  of  slave  employment,  and  observant  also  of  tlic  cnaract^rs  and 
nd  ii  ®  ^**^*1^  of  the  proprietors,  and  the  free  labourers.  lie  was 
iM  rffel  ^^**^*^^  "^^tli  the  contrast  between  the  almost  solitary  appearauco 
aiioa  &  country,  on  a  general  view,  and  the  large  assemblagea 

ngafO  people  drawn  togctlior  at  the  churches  at  particular  times, 
tad  at  tile  planters’  residences  on  occasions  of  spurt  and  fes- 
tivity.  Frolic  and  riot  are  quite  as  necessary  against  the 
tedium  of  existence  to  tho  superior  people,  as  *o  the  meaner 
^ibe;  and  on  some  of  the  days  before  Ash -Wednesday,  Mr.  K. 
^nd  an  accompanying  friend  were  regaled  quite  to  satiety, 
wid  something  further,  with  a  sport  called  intrudo.  Before  a 
is  well  ended,  the  partakers,  tlie  family,  (that  is,  the  men 
it,)  guests,  aud  alJ,  fall  to  pelting  and  bespattering  one  another 
^tth  the  eatables  remaiuing  on  the  table,  commonly  no  small 
^Hantity,  At  one  house,  even  the  bluckeuod  |H>ts  and  pans  from 
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‘  the  kitchen  were  introduced,’  for  the  purpose  of  a  mutual  WA 
limearint'  of  the  i^entlcfolks’  faceji.  Here,  even  the  ladict 
indiictHl  to  join  in  the  war,  and  the  slaves  were  delighted  to  hi 
admitted  to  a  share.  It  is  all  taken  in  |>erfect  fijood  humour;  M 
the  utmost  contempt  assails  any  one  that  becomes  an^ry  njl 
resentful.  ■ 

Amoiifi^  the  various  plantations  the  Author  visited,  he  iliitii.l 
fishes  one,  but  without  i^ivini^  either  local  or  personal  uur.1 
as  horribly  infamous  lor  cruelties  jierpctratod  on  the  slaves,  wittl 
*  a  sysleinatic,  continued,  wanton  enormity.*  9 

*  The  estate  was  inherited  by  the  person  in  question,  with  liitiB 

good  slaves  upon  it ;  fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since  that  time  totltl 
period  of  which  I  speak,  and  there  were  then  remaining  only  fourti 
five  ind  vidiials  who  were  able  to  work.  8ome  have  fied,  and  htnl 
escaped;  others  have  died,  (lod  knows  how*;  and  others  again  bat  I 
committed  suicide  in  sight  of  their  nuistcr's  residence.'  p 

Mr.  K  says  he  diil  not  hear  any  other  of  the  planters  chargdl 
with  a  conduct  so  systematic  ami  atrocious  ;  —  might  it  notkl 
expiated  then,  that  the  miscreant  in  question  would  often  htn|| 
to  encounter  tlic  most  unequivocal  and  intentional  signs  of  (i^ 
testation  from  what  is  acconnteil  the  respectable  part  of  thesf 
ciety  of  the  country  ?  No  such  thing  : 

*  The  conduct  of  the  owner  toward  his  slaves  is  often  spokes 
with  abhorrence,  but  yet  he  is  visited  and  treated  with  the  sane 
respect  w  hich  i<  paid  to  an  individual  of  unblemished  character.* 

8o  base  a  betrayer  can  politeness  be  to  the  cause  of  justice! 
Vet  it  peril  ips  never  occurs  to  the  thoughts  of  these  civil  gentry, 
that  they  will  stand  accoiintahle,  and  will  ho  joined  in  retribi* 
tioii,  lor  so  innch  of  the  wickedness  as  the  honest  nianifesUtioi 
of  their  opinion  might  have  prevented.  And  our  Author’s  (k* 
iicacy,  too,  in  so  carefully  suppressing  the  name, — was  it  ’■ 
return  for  being  ‘  regaled  with  }»inc-apples  and  oranges,’  at  tbf 
plantation  ?  If  so,  we  wish  that,  however  hot  the  day  migbl 
have  h»*en,  he  had  declineil  swallowing  so  sweet  a  bribe  to  pw* 
tei't  the  entertainer’s  name  from  infamy  by  concealing  it. 

This  tour  among  the  plantations,  was  preparatory  to  our  Ai* 
tlior’s  becoming,  in  connexion  with  a  friend,  a  sugar-plaiitff 
himself,  by  renting,  in  181*2,  an  estiite  called  Jaguaribe, 
the  slaves,  cattle,  and  other  requisiU's  upon  it,  four  league 
from  Recife,  and  one  league  from  the  coast  He  relinquialKi 
it,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the  following  year,  and  becaB 
a  resident  and  co- planter  on  the  island  of  Itamaraca,  where  b* 
remained  till  some  time  in  the  year  1815,  when  be  abaiidoO€i»| 
for  reasons  not  assigned,  the  planter’s  vocation,  to  which  bt 
coDfesses  he  was  become  partial,  and  returned,  perhaps  fiDalhi 
to  Kuropc :  perhaps  finally,  for  be  stems  wUfing  to  contcjnpl*^ 
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An  nxtciMttH  tcfouni  it  i^i^cn  nf  the  tii«tho(U  of  cttllinfiii 
with  the  mnnoTtnops  end  <)ittttert  to  which  U  is  litble,  ia4« 
Um  process  of  prepirinij  the  tniftf.  Mr.  K.  judt^  the  Bfi- 
viKen  pitaters  to  be  s  Mitury  behind  those  of  the  Wei 
‘Indtes,  Of,  to  use  hit  phrase,  *  the  Cohinibitn  Islands,*  ia  || 
the  fHorhinical  expedients  for  sariiif^  the  labour  of  men  mi 
enttle.  He  avtieipates  that  this  iHCuriousness  or  dread  i 
innoeaiion  eannot  eontiiiwe  amoa^  them  very  loof;  \q 
thus  far,  nothiii?  eaii  exceed  the  stupidity  uiA  which 
brnTo  retained  alt  the  rtuinsy,  tciKous,  toilsome,  and  uathrilj 
methods  of  their  farefatiters.  A  If^oortnoe,  indeed,  oaii 
■nlde^ta  beyond  Uie  moat  eontraeted  routine  of  accustote 
yraetire^  is  ^nhe  general  amoof  the  inferior  order  of  fdaahfi 
Seme  of  the  ridlett  eltas  are  bet^ntni^  to  come  in  eootact,  ii 
their  sisitfl  or  rrtidenoa  at  Recife,  with  the  knowledt^e  of  b 
ropeaos. 

With  rwsjmct  to  reil^ion,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  all  cIim 
eaca  nearty  alike  the  idtf es  (or  rather  the  dopes,  for,  as  a  W- 
dm,  it  is  tolerably  ii^t  upon  their  consciences)  of  the  iMt 
ndioiloKS  anperitiiioas,  of  which  a  ^rett  ntinab^  of  curtia 
illmtratiwe  iwsianoes  are  related. 

The  chief  fault  of  this  srark  is  prolixity,  orcadoned  by  a  an- 
Cam  mkmCenest  of  dciaiL  On  some  snlijcets  |^at  niinnlMn 
may  he  ectentuJ  to  the  re^isite  {weciiaoo ;  but  in  many  of  h 
enatlers  of  a  Isook  of  traxeds,  the  writer  sbonld  make  an  earm 
effort  to  pan  hia^f  hi  the  re eyder's  idace,  and  subject  his  mrl 
to  a  ffxere  ^woerof  of  srleclton  aad  exckisioo.  The  wock  it 
neoerthriess..  of  xery  roa«derable  merit,  for  the  iafonaiatiiiii 
kfia^  and  lor  die  prhiciples  of  jnsdoe  and  humanity  it  sana 
lo  eonlirTs. 

The  eit^t  eoWnred  etimhiiMnjj  eostonae  with  oceani 

are  oreS!  eime^asCed,  aad  roa/nbate  oiateriaiJv  to  the  purpoaeif 
Uonnxtioe. 

\ 

An.  in.  d  FemH^^r  aad  Pr^ctic^  ExpnsiiicM  L&c  TAsripOi 

AriiAa  cf  the  Una$ei  Ckurck  Emglmnd  aad  inUd 

Df  the  Rex.  H.  C.  O’Dofinagliae,  A.  M.  up.  xlfitt.Rt 

FVioe7s.6d.  TayWxind  Heatey.  H16. 

* 

A\itbar  of  this  Expo^ion  professes  to  be  a  loser d 
-•  pnarw,  amd  daebres,  that  m  reSnxiiee  to  poinU  srhichk 
Oiit  iaxoixf  any  of  the  esseatiaU  of  ChrisUamty,  he  hat  m 
doaxour^'d  so  to  exprens  himself,  ai  to  avoid  offeact 

He  inforiDt  us,  that  attached  from  oonxictiofi  to  the  dmeipliii 
as  well  as  the  doocriaes  of  the  EftaMished  Chmxrk,  he  has 
heaitaieil  to  asow  nMqaixocally  hin  feeling  ajid  aentiaanta,  k 
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lyfcTcncc  to  (lie  points  nt  issue  between  Churchnion  ami  Dis  > 
nenicrs ;  but  that  he  has  emtcavoured  to  do  it  in  a  spirit  of 
lueekiiess  ami  liberality.  There  eamiut  be  any  reasonable  ol\|ee- 
(ion  made  to  nil  (inhesitntini'  nvowal  of  liis  feeliiiics  and  seiiti- 
ments  ;  it  is  indeed  notbini'  less  than  the  cxrrc’ise  of  a  rijrht  to 
which  every  man  has  an  indis[>(itable  claim.  Hut  we  sincerely 
rrirrft  that  strict  justice  compels  us  to  declare,  that  Mr.  O’D. 
completely  fails  to  rmleeiii  his  plcdyfc  of  a  candid  and  inoUcnslvc 
maBiier  of  writiiifi^.  Tliis  Exposition'’  contaiiH  alloi^ationa  of 
a  most  uncharitable  kind,  and  insinnatiuiis  wliich  are  indirect 
opposition  to  tlie  clearest  and  most  dec'isive  evidence. 

The  perusal  of  this  Exposition,  will  toad  to  convince  every 
impirtial  reader,  that  if  *  moderate  Churchmen’  have  of  late 
professed  to  shew  a  disposition  to  lay  aside  their  aniiiiosities,  to 
•void  all  unesseiitiul  disputes,  and  to  reo^ard  Dissenters  in  tlic 
true  spirit  of  Christian  philanthropy,  it  is  by  profession  clileily 
that  such  a  disposition  has  been  uianifested.  It  presents  only 
an  additional  illustration  of  the  talsity  of  the  assertion  so  confi- 
deotly  made,  that  the  Dissenters  are  not  attackeil, .  or  even  al« 
lii(ie<l  to,  ill  any  unfriendly  way,  by  Evani^elioal  Cliurebmen. 
Mr.  O’D.  is,  we  doubt  not,  as  moderate  and  as  w'ell  disposed 
M  arc  most  of  bis  brethren;  but  to  construe  some  parts  of -hie 
hook  as  not  unfriendly,  in  the  spirit  which  has  dictated  them, 
towards  Dissenters,  is,  wo  confess,  no  easy  task,  1k>w  much 
i^oever  wc  iiii^lit  be  disposed  to  find  in  tliem  the  evidenoe  of 
(Jbrislian  candour. 

The  lart^er  proportion  of  the  Dissentini^  Societies  in  England, 
are  of  the  Cons:res^ational  or  independent  denomination ;  which, 
u  to  the  mode  of  oiiurch-^overnmeiit,  includes  Baptists  and 
Pedobaptists.  Of  this  mode,  Mr.  O’D.  s|>eaks  in  the  following 
terms. 

‘  Scarcely  had  the  nation  escaped  from  the  t3rranny  of  Popery, 
kefbre  the  evil  spirit  of  dissent  manifested  itself.  Some  inferior  mi* 
sisters  to  disturb  the  Church's  peace  by  their  efforts  to  abo* 
Ibb  all  ecclesiastical  diitinctions  and  subscription  to  the  book  of 
Articles.  They  were  for  bringing  in  the  independent  schnne  ;  a  plan 
•sfl  suited  to  gratify  the  pride  of  those  who^  boasting  themselves  to  be 
f^nnetkingf  xjoere  nothing,**  pp.  xxxiii,  iv. 

Episcopacy,  then,  is  doubtless  a  plan  well  suited  to  promote 
kimility.  Cailiedrals,  and  palaces,  niul  mitres,  and  (irebeuds, 
deaneries,  an;  wonderfully  well  calculateil  to  (gratify  a  lowly 
tod  heavenly  miii<l  :  they  are  well  adapted  to  crucify  Uie  flesh, 
its  adections  !  pride  and  auibition  attach  llu'iiMelves  only 
^  the  ladependent  scheme  t 

*  We  arc  responsible  for  the  emphatic*  Italics  of  this  nod  some 
p?4sa|e9.«-i^rv. 
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Shall  \fc  again  be  toUl  that  Evangelical  clergymen  neveril. 
Iu<le  to  Dissenters  in  an  unfriendly  way  ?  that  they  do  even 
thing  in  the  true  spirit  of  Clirislian  philanthropy  ?  Therein 
other  spiHMinens  of  this  candid  and  Christian  temper  in  tk 
present  work,  which  we  must  submit  to  the  attention  of  oir 
readers. 

It  do€*s  not  appear  viTy  wonderful  to  the  Author  of  tUi 

*  Exposition,’  that  men  should  *  object  to  a  system,  (Articliii( 

*  religion  prescribed  by  Parliament,)  which,  by  exacting  luk 

*  seription  to  fixed  and  settled  opinions,  and  recpiiring  obedieao 

*  to  ecclesiastical  superiors  in  all  things  lawful,  effectually  r^ 

*  strains  the  progress  of  error,  and  the  innovation  of  weit 

*  wicked,  and  designing  men  for  he  remarks,  that  error  uj 
novelty  will  always  find  advocates  and  friends;  and  he  tells  u, 
Hiat  *  authority  prevailed  to  check  the  progress  of  these  net 
‘  fangled  opinions* — the  Independent  scheme.  We  can  be  ita 
loss  to  understand  in  what  way  authority  prevailed  to  chid 
their  progress.  The  Queen,  instigated  in  many  cases  by  tW 
bishops,  and  in  some  others,  proud  of  exercising  her  arhitnn 
will  over  the  consciences  of  her  subjects,  committed  the  abet¬ 
tors  of  the  *  new-fangled*  opinions  to  prison,  and  visited  tbes 
with  the  abominable  severities  of  the  High  Commission  Coon, 
and  the  Star  Chamber :  a  method  of  proceeding  very  simiia 
to  that  which  was  adopted  by  the  High-priests  and  Jewid 
ehiefs,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  ‘  new-fangled*  oplnio« 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  We  arc  unable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  penetrate  the  Author’s  meaning,  when  he  refers  to  ‘tk 

*  innovation  of  weak,  wicked,  and  designing  men.*  Is  this  serin 
of  epithets  designed  as  a  character  of  persons  within  tk 
Chtirch,  or  of  (lersons  without  the  Church  ?  Had  Mr.  O’D 
paid  more  attention  to  accuracy  and  completeness  of  inform 
tion,  lie  would  not  have  left  this  point  doubtful ;  as  it  is,  he  ha 
evidently  left  some  parts  of  his  introductory  narrative,  in  a  very 
ambiguous  and  suspicious  state.  He  informs  us,  thatiatk 
year  1566,  a  bill  to  oblige  the  clergy  to  subscribe  the  Thirty* 
nine  Articles,  which  had  l>een  subscribed  by  the  archbishops  iW 
bishops,  and  by  the  clergy  in  Convocation,  in  1562,  was  hitit* 
duccil  into  Parliament ;  and  having  passed  the  Commons,  wa 
sent  up  to  the  l^rds  ;  where,  after  the  first  reading,  its  furtlaf 
progress  was  staye<l  by  command  of  the  Queen,  ‘  who 

‘  vered  in  her  own  determinations  at  ail  times,  without  heetfiai 

*  the  opinions  or  advice  of  others.*  On  this  occasion,  Archbi¬ 
shop  Parker  drew  up  an  huinblo  petition,  which  was  sigoed-hj 
the  bishops,  and  presented  to  the  Queen ;  in  which  they  hf* 
seech  her  majesty  to  grant  ‘  that  the  said  bill  may  be  read, ex* 

*  amined,  and  judged*  by  the  Lords  5  and  that  she  would  ^ 
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nletseil  to  j^ive  her  ‘  royal  assent  thereto/  as  the  matter  •  touch-* 

•  fth  the  calorie  of  Qo<l,  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  and 
<  the  salvation  of  Christian  sowlles.’  This  petition  availcilnou^it. 
‘The  truth  is/  says  Mr.  O’D.  *  the  Queen  was  exceedingly 
« averse  to  the  House's  meddling  with  ecclesiastical  matters^ 
i  the  doing  which  she  thought  an  encroachment  upon  her  pre- 

*  rogative.’  Here  is  an  instance  of  innovation'  proposed  by 
all  the  bishops  of  England,  with  the  archbishops  at  their  head, 
together  with  the  clergy  in  convocation  assembled,  frowned  upon 
bvthe  Queen,  and  by  her  authority  alone  preventetl  passing 
into  a  law  ;  tliougli,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bishops,  it  was  for 
the  glory  of  God,  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  and  the 
calvation  of  Christian  souls,  that  it  should  pass  !  Were  these 
bishops  ^  weak,  wicked,  and  designing  men  r  As  no  man  can 
innovate  in  the  Church,  who  does  not  belong  to  the  Church, 
it  must  be  in  the  Church  that  the  ‘  weak,  wicked,  and  design* 

‘  ing  men'  were,  or  arc  to  be  found.  The  Author's  assertion, 
that  ^  subscription  to  fixed  and  settled  opinions  effectually  rc- 
‘  strains  error,*  is  so  notoriously  demonstrated  to  be  false,  that 
we  cannot  suppress  our  astonishment  that  he  has  hazarded  it. 
What  must  be  thought  of  his  regard  to  truth,  when  facts,  clear 
as  the  light  of  day,  and  his  own  recorded  declaration,  stand 
forward  ‘  trumpet-toiigued’,  as  evidences  against  it  ?  Dr.  Mant's 
party,  un<}uestionably  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  have  sub¬ 
scribed  the  ^  tixeil  opinions'  of  the  Articles,  and  maintain  that 
lliptism  and  Regeneration  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  ^  This 
‘doctrine/  says  Mr.  O’D.  (p.  228.)  is  downright  Popery,  and 
‘  utterly  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Kng- 
‘  land  1*  How  much  of  truth  then,  does  his  assertion  contain  ? 
He  himself  proclaims  its  gross  falsehood  ;  and  we  do  not  hesi* 
tite  to  say,  that  this  munner  of  writing  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
Christian  candour  and  honesty.  That  man  must  be  reduced  to 
a  situation  truly  pitiable,  who,  considered  apart  from  church 
matters,  is  entitled  to  just  estimation  for  probity  and  goodness, 
yrt  who  cannot  avail  liinisclf  of  the  simple  and  holy  manner 
which  distinguished  the  primitive  advocates  of  Christian  truth, 
in  tlieir  defence  of  its  doctrines,  but  having  to  defend  a  system 
of  Articles,  and  Rites,  and  Ceremonies,  made  obligatory  by 
human  authority  and  by  worldly  )>olicy,  is  betrayed,  almost  at 
every  step,  into  the  violation  ot  principles  the  most  honourable 
and  sacred  I 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  following  passages  in  the 
Introduction  } 

‘Toleration  and  liberality  have  only  grown  to  maturity  in  the 
nineteenth  century ;  but  it  it  a  matter  worthy  of  tcrioui  contidera- 
whether  the  cause  of  religion  has  been  really  benefited  to  the 
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cxieot  generally  supposed,  by  our  lax  syitem  toifration,  AlUiOi|i 
%c  caniioi  approve  of  any  coercive  measures  in  order  to  awe  qh 
into  unity  oi  religious  belief,  we  would  not  have  it  supposed  thiivi 
consider  jjcceikfcion  froiu  the  estaldUhed  church  as  no  evil,  or  butgn 
of  little  iii.iguiiude.  Men  may  rea>on  and  cavil,  but  schism  will^ 
remain  wlui  sc  hism  ever  was,  an  evil  and  a  crime.  But  this  is  a  mu, 
ter  between  them  and  God.*  p.  xxxvi. 

in  this  paii>a:5e  coercive  measures  are  dlsclniiiicd,  and  schin 
is  re|)resented  as  a  matter  lietween  a  man’?*  coiistdeiice  tndhii 
Maker.  Uut  what  )>eiicbcial  purpose  euu  be  answered  by  mul 
auteuients,  linked  as  they  arc  with  the  assertions,  that  secennm 
from  the  Csiahlishtd  Churcli  is  a  crime,  and  that  our  sysUi 
gf  toleration  is  lax?  'I'o  denominate  the  former  criminal, ii 
not  leaving  the  matter  between  Cj'mI  and  men,  but  is  passinft 
rondemnaiorv  sentence  against  them.  And  in  what  rcspectii 
oar  present  system  of  tolciuliou  lux  /  hat  are  the  hracio^ 
uhlcli  it  would  rtK'cIvc  from  this  complainant,  did  he  posMi 
the  iHiwer  of  modifying  it  at  his  pleasure?  What  new  AcUii 
ParliaiuPiU  would  he  have  introduced,  to  {nescrihe  to  our  cm- 
•cieuccs,  and  t  >  regulate  our  devotion  to  our  Maker  ?  We  ini|k 
juftly  have  e\[N*(  ted  from  an  Evangelical  clergyman,  a  poioM 
reprohation  of  all  restraints  upon  (he  conscience  of  man,  and  (b 
airongt'si  assertion  of  tlie  principle  that  religions  sentimeiiis  Md 
practice  can  he  acceptable  to  the  Aliniglity,  only  as  they  in 
matter  of  |NTSonal  comiction  and  of  internal  homage. 
might  have  ex|>ectGd  frtMii  such  ii^one,  a  proicsstNl 'i*eacherd 
the  Gospel,  the  declaration  of  the  New  Testameiit  to  he  streoi- 
oualy  inuintainetl,  that  E\ angelical  faith  and  purity  are  luatUn 
which  cannot  be  under  the  control  of  luimaii  authority.  Insteii 
of  this  however,  we  have  to  contemplate  in  Mr.  0*1).  a  protesid 
Minister  of  Christ  suggesting  the  Invlgcnation  of  our  ^  Uuc  systa 
*’  of  toleration,'  as  he  pronounces  it  to  tie,  anti  which  ht*  wouU 
persuade  Us  has  hetii  injurious  to  religion!  ?.'r.  O'D.  sliouk 
have  dcliveretl  Ids  sentiments  more  hroi.d!y  on  this  suhjt^cti  at 
wish  he  hatl  di>tin(*tly  iniormetl  us  what  plans  he  has  to  propoM) 
to  euro  Ihs  tiefects  ol  the  present  lux  system  of  toleralka 
There  me  cases  which,  niulcr  this  ‘  system,’  subject  Clni-sUMi 
meeting  togetiier  tor  no  other  purpose  or  hnsiiu'ss  \\liatever  tbii 
that  ot  religious  worship,  to  fine  and  iinpri.<>omiicnl :  whatliit* 
iher  soveritus  would  Air.  i)*l).  )iavc  intlitUed  on  persons  kt 
worshipping  (lod  without  ilit?  permission  of  (heir  fenow*cm; 
tures  ?  Would  ho  have  , the  ‘Star  ('hau)hcr'  and  (he  * 

‘  Commission  ('ourt'  revived  ?  Under  what  ‘  system  of  tolan* 
*  liou,*  we  wouhl  ask  him,  *  had  the  Gospel  free  com W 
waa  it  glorilkvl  in  the  begiuniug?  The  New  Testament  will  etl 
liaii  to  infotm  him  under  what  elirculu^(ances  tlic  cause  of 
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pan  ivts  bene6te<l  in  tlic  clayn  of  ibe  ApoHlIe*.  Bui  ba  Um^  it 
wpewy  yet  to  leani^  that  religioit  nus  most  prosparoiit, 
when  (be  (iirtates  of  luimaii  aiitliority  were  allowed  do  oblU^tioii 
ainon:;  Clnistiuiiii ;  and  wlieii  Christians  stood  boforo  IIm  lri« 
bun«ls  (»f  sei'iilar  authorities,  not  to  rtn^eive  their  coinniDiuW^ 
iMit  to  suffi  r  for  cunseieiice"  sake.  He  ha«  yet  to  learn,  tbal 
the  (jostH>l  is  threat,  only  aa  it  diajdnys  iu  own  luajeaty ;  lieavettiy^ 
fts  its  purity  IS  uiicoiitaininatetl  by  thetoiicli  of  worldly  |K)wer; 
the  institution  of  Christ,  only  «a  it  is  ln*ely  U(ldres9i*d  to  oiau* 
kimi  for  their  salvation.  lioi*s  Mr.  0*D.  think  tiie  ApotilleH. 
would  coiu)dain  of  a  *  lax  system  of  toleration  Would  tWjr 
btTf  cx)nsi(lered  an  alteration  in  such  a  system — an  liicrcuaD  i4’ 
its  rigour— as  necessary  to  iK'iielil  relis^on  ?  Wt  haro  rrle^f^ 
>lr.  O’l).  for  reproof,  to  the  New  'I'eatument ;  we  will  uot  pait 
aitli  him  liowever  till  we  ask  him,  when  lie  alley's  Ui.ii  tolera¬ 
tion  is  *  lax,'  how,  on  his  own  {iriiiciples  of  obetlieiice,  liadarea 
thus  lly  in  the  face  of  his  Norcre<^if,  who  hus  explicitly  ileclarad, 

*  i  trill  mauttain  the  iuleratum  tiirioiule^'  Wa  cuitiol  re¬ 
frain  from  aniiiiadverliiici;;  with  some  tlefi^ee  of  stwertiy  on  SUob 
1  pasHSt'e  as  chi*^,  which  is  nuthint;  less  than  a  valid  ion  to  par- 
fwutiiitj:  principles  in  religion.  No  man  avows  himself  a  pma- 
eutor :  the  cliaracter  is  loo  odious  to  be  openly  assumed.  *  Co- 

*  enive  measures'  in'*y  be  disclaimed,  and  a  vofteuinir  languagw 
may  he  helil ;  but  whoever  chari^es  criminality  upon  anotbwr 
person,  solely  on  account  of  ^  secession  fre^m  the  lualahlUlltd 

*  Church,'  and  complains  of  any  system  of  tuleratioD  whioU 
simply  protects  profesnors  of  relit^ion  in  tlie  exercise  of  nr* 
lijrious  riirlitM,  has  passed  the  limits  of  Christian  inU^^ty,  and 
pves  ills  voice  in  favour  of  restraints  ujxin  the  cooscienoe; 
lie  doi's  nut  tiideeil  liiii  ii  men  at  the  stake,  nor  haoji^  them  tl 
the  {^allows ;  hut  he  has  iinhdird  the  spirit  of  intolerance*  aod 
(boost's  to  take  his  rank  with  jHTsi'cutors.  Mr.  O’D.  wouW  do 
well,  were  ho  seriously  to  revise  the  above  senteitcea,  and  vorti* 
pnloinily  to  examine  the  spirit  which  dictaierl  them.  Ijet  him 
consider  whether  such  sentiments  as  he  has  recorded,  and  such 

as  he  has  adopterl,  are  consonant  to  the  Christian 
v^iptiires,  and  correspondent  to  the  laws  and  practice  of  Him 
»1k)  is  tlie  suprcMTie  and  only  let'islator  in  the  Christian  Church, 
tnd  at  whose  trihnnal  alone  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  gon- 
Peaces  of  men  by  natural  reli^on,  and  by  Revelationi  ari 
fitter  of  investigation  and  award. 

Wc  cannot  snlFer  ourselves  to  overlook  a  Note  which  occurs 
•(  P*  10,  relative  to  the  text  1  John  v.  7. 

'  The  author  it  fully  aware  that  the  tettimony  of  thU  text  ha$  hten^ 
may  uiU  be  objected  to.  •  He  thinks  it  right,  therefore,  to  de- 
dare  that,  af\er  a  very  candid  and  full  investigatioD  of  the  evidence 
adTanced  on  both  sides  of  the  ^eeetion,  he  dares  not  reject  it ;  nay 
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ftnlicr,  he  is  most  fully  convinced  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  scrip 
ture,  as  originally  indited  by  God's  Holy  Spirit*  Critics  and  cqb> 
laentators  should  never  forget  the  curse  denounced  on  those  who  sq. 
tilatc  and  cancel  scripture.’  Kev.  xxii.  18,19. 

The  genuiiUMicjis  of  1  John  v.  7.  is  a  question  purely  criticil,! 
and  can  he  determined  only  by  critical  rules.  Mr.  0'1>.  shoali 
have  remembered  that  a  curse  is  denounced  on  those  who  cidda 
Scripture,  as  well  as  on  those  who  cancel  it.  Persons  equilly 
well  qualified  to  investigate  the  evidence  as  to  the  genuineoea 
of  this  passage,  as  is  tlie  .\uthor,  have  been  most  fully  coa- 
vinced  that  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  Scripture,  and  that  it 
never  was  indited  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  would  remind  Mr. 
OT>.  that  the  curse  he  refers  to,  if  it  be  admitted  as  justly  re* 
fenrible  to  any  other  parts  of  Scripture  than  to  the  ‘  Words  of  da 
*  Hook  of  the  Prophecy  of  the  Revelation,’  can  he  pointed  oal? 
against  the  tcUful  corrupters  of  the  Scriptures.  This  inoded 
writing  on  such  a  subject,  cannot  be  too  severely  deprecated. 

On  the  XVI  1th  .\rticle,  which  defines  Predestination  to  LKe, 
the  Author  strenuously  asserts  the  Calvinistic  interpretitioi, 
and  avows  himself  ‘  a  tlecided  Calvinist.*  Here  we  think  he'i 
perfectly  correct.  Predestination  is  unquestionably  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  his  Church.  The  language  of  this  Article  is  clear  and 
decisive;  and  in  our  opinion  it  could  have  been  drawn  up  oalv 
by  predestinariaiis.  We  are  happy  in  applauding  the  teropente 
and  candid  manner  in  which  Mr.  0*D.  discusses  this  subject; 
lie  writes  ou  it  with  a  most  commendable  union  of  firmuca 
and  liberality. 

The  detinition  of  the  Visible  Cburcb,  contained  in  the  XlXtb 
Article,  is  perlectly  accurate,  and  we  extract  with  pleasure  ibt 
fallowing  sentences  from  the  Author’s  exposition  in  its  clad- 
dation. 
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•  The  visible  church  is  defined  to  be  **  a  congregation  or  asscmblj 
of  faithful  men  mi-n  of  uprightness,  integrity,  purity,  zeal,  wd 
love,  retaining  a  profession  of  *•  the  faith  once  <lelivercd  to  the 
saints,”  wherever  they  dwell,  whether  princes  or  subjects,  noble 
base,  rich  or  poor,  teachers  or  learners,  young  or  old,  male  or 
male,  bond  or  free,  these  shall  come  from  ihe  east  and  from  the  weH.  j 
and  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Wherever  such  men  as  these  assemble,  andcajot 
the  preaching  of  the  pure  and  undrjiled  Gospel,  unniixed  with  lli 
errors  of  man,  and  undebased  by  “  the  words  which  man's  wisdoo 
teacheth  retaining  and  duly  administering  the  sacraments  as  iarti* 
tuted  by  Christ;  there  is  the  Church  of  Christ.*  pp.  15(5,  157. 

O  #•  SIC  omnia  /  These  are  expressions  truly  excellent,  suck 
aa  every  Christian  must  cordially  approve,  llappy  would  it 
have  lieen,  and  happy  might  it  still  bo,  if  nothing  were  cond* 
d^red  as  cvscniial  lo  the  constitution  of  the  Visible  Church,^ 
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isDoi  comprised  in  the  terms  of  thin  definition,  which  is  so  tnily 
Kiiptural,  and  which  so  admirably  describes  thotisands  of  Chris¬ 
tian  societies  in  this  kingdom,  assemhliiija^  and  wor^hippini^  apart 
from  the  ‘  Church  of  Kurland.*  These  societies  iiri*  ‘  eoni^re- 
«  ^tions  of  faithful  men,*  men  of  uprii^htnoss,  purity,  r.euh  and 
loic,  retainini^  a  profession  of  “  the  faith  onc»*  ileliverisl  to  the 
*•  saints/* — ‘  retaining,  and  duly  adininistcriu!^  the  sacrainenU 
‘  as  instituted  by  Christ.’ — These  societies  would  be  very  happy 
la  holdint^  communion  with  iMr.  O’Donno^liue,  in  adinittiiiG' 
him  to  the  pul|)its  of  their  respective  places  of  worship,  and  to 
ill  the  rit^hts  of  Christian  fellowship  uinon^  them.  \Ve  fear 
however  that  this  truly  scriptural  definition  of  a  church,  is  too 
simple,  too  much  divested  of  human  additionals,  and  too  ex¬ 
tensive  in  its  application,  to  be  a  bond  of  union,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  practice  of  the  Author.  VVe  must  wait  till  we  shall 
have  accompanied  him  throun^h  the  romuiniiii^  p.o  t  oi  his  work, 
ere  wc  congratulate  ourselves  and  our  fellow  Christians  who 
lisenible  in  barns  and  miH^ting-houses,  in  posscssinir  Mr.  O’D.’s 
perfect  sanction  to  our  assemblies,  and  the  cordial  hope  of  com¬ 
munion  with  him.  Tliere  is  somethini^  in  the  Articles  about 

*  authority  in  matters  of  faith,’  6lc.  on  whicli  we  must  hear  our 

*  Expositor/  before  we  can  dismiss  our  apprehensions  that  *  in- 
‘  tei^rity,  purity,  zeal,  and  love/  are  not  the  whole  which  the 

*  Church  established  by  law/  as  Mr.  O’Donnoghue  has  it  in 
another  part  of  his  book,  retpiires,  as  Christian  (|ualifications  in 
her  members.  Had  wc  any  recollcK^tion  of  the  use  of  this 
phrase  in  the  New  Testament,  we  should  not,  perhaps,  be  so 
very  cautious  ;  but  as  wc  do  not  find  it  there,  we  are,  wc  con¬ 
fers,  suspicious  that  there  may  be  too  much  reason  for  our  hesi¬ 
tation.  Hut  let  us  examine  the  matter. 

On  the  Wth  Article,  ‘  Of  the  nutliority  of  the  Church/  we 
fuul  many  gratuitous  assertions  ;  but  neither  statements  nor  mr- 
pnnents  tliat  can  for  a  moment  challens^e  our  confidence.  Wc 
are  not  informed  to  whom  ‘  the  ]K)v\er  of  decreeing  rites  and 

*  CiTomonu^,  and  authority  in  matters  of  faitli/  is  committed. 

*  I'he  Church*  oti^ht  surely  to  be  defined,  before  its  authority  is 
explained.  Hut  whether  it  is  owint;  to  the  limited  plan  of  the 
Work,  or  to  some  cause  less  easily  assit^nable,  no  definition  oi 
theChiircIi  is  p^iven.  Wliether  it  is  composed  of  the  bishops, 
or  of  the  dignified  clergy,  or  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clcri^y,  or 
the  whole  body  of  believers,  or  of  an  individual,  it  left  in  perfect 
niystery ;  nor  are  we  tohl  whether  the  ‘  power*  s|>ecitied,  is 
iiinited  to  this  country  and  age,  or  belongs  to  other  countries 

other  periods. 

No  ohscurity  however  attaches  to  the  terms  of  the  Author’s 
propositions;  they  are  sufficiently  clear.  For  example:  ‘  fVe 

desire  and  wish  that  nothing  should  be  received  or  believed 
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<  m  an  article  of  faith,  by  our  people,  but  what  is  :<aDrtioii^ 

*  anfl  may  be  provetl  by  positive  declaration  of  Scripture.*  Xia 
sentence  it  is  as  impossible  to  mUuuderstand,  as  it  is  that| 
should  be  miscoiisli  ued.  ‘  e  ilcsire,’  says  .Mr.  tVD.  speaki^ 
as  the  represeiitntive  of  his  C'hurch,  ‘  that  nothing  he  receifl^ 

*  as  an  ailicle^if  luith,  but  nhat  may  be  proved  by  positive  d^i 

*  cluruiit>n  of  Scripture.’  A  positive  tleclaration  is  the  expru. 
aioii  of  a  tloclrine  or  opinion  in  plain  decisive  teims 
cannot  U*  mi^tuken,  for  it  is  neither  an  assumption  nor  ao  u. 
gunieiit.  Mr.  O'l).  requires  us  to  believe,  that  ‘  It  is  certiji 
‘  by  Goal’s  uoril,  that  children  which  are  baptised,  dying  befow 
‘  they  (*oinmit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved.’  For  thisar.* 
tide  of  faith  we  ask  Mr.  G'l).  to  produce  a  positive  declartlioi 
of  Scripture,  l  et  him  shew  ns  an  explicit  stiiiemcnl  nf  tbs 
doctrine,  in  the  form  of  a  poMlive  declaration,  in  any  pvt 
•f  the  Ilibic.  We  feel  hdly  authorized,  from  tlie  unqiialrlM 
language  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  employ,  to  ask,  further, 
for  a  positive  declaration  ot  Scripture,  prescribing  the  bapfm 
of  chihlreu.  We  we  not  either  questioning  the  former  doefriw, 
or  opposing  the  hdief  of  infant  'oaptisni ;  hul  we  have  a  ri(^ 
to  demand  that  an  assertion  so  broad  and  unqualified  as  thit 
which  we  have  quoted  from  this  Exposition,  be  veritied.  II 
Hr.  O'l).  c.m  produce  the  express  testimony  of  Scriptures 
the  points  liefurc  us,  lie  will  receive  our  sinceie  thanks,  as  wrH 
as  iliosf  of  many  other  peisons  who  would  be  glad  of  such  tl 
authority  for' their  opinion  and  practice  in  relation  to  the  cm 
of  baptized  infants.  We  torbear  to  press  any  further  conside* 
rations,  suggested  by  a  paragraph  occurring  near  the  conclusiol 
of  the  baptismal  service  of  die  Church. 

It  would  Hiem  to  be  no  very  ditlicult  task,  to  demonstrate  tbi 
inconsistencies  of  the  Author,  in  his  elucidation  of  the  XXtb 
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Art.  He  asserts,  p.  107.  that  in  matters  of  religious  coi- 
troverny  the  Ciiurch  hath  authority  to  decide:  but,  in  p.  170. 
he  quotes  Irom  Bishop  Horsley,'  u  passage  in  which  he  extifcsdj 
denies  the  claim  of  authority  to  pi  escribe  magisterially  to  Uk 
upitiious  auti  consciences  of  men,  whether  in  an  individual,  or 
in  assemblies  and  colUTtions  of  men  ;  ‘  ^uch  a  c7atm,’  tbe 
Bishop  remarks,  ‘  ii;  nercr  to  be  admitted^*  and  he  proccetb 
to  state,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  lays  down  ‘2  Pel.  I,  20.  ‘  a  pliii 
‘  rule,  which,  judiciously  applied,  may  enable  every  private 
*  Christian  to  interpret  the  w/ritten  oracles  of  prophecy,  in  ii 
‘  points  of  general  importance  for  himstdf.’  I’he  plain  ride  whick 
the  A|K>stle  lays  down,  is  assuredly  none  other  than  the  writlrt 
word  of  Goil,  which  alone  can  furnish  an  arbiter  of  religion* 
controversy.  Authority,  then,  we  perceive,  is  denied  to  aseeii* 
blios  of  men,  to  prescribe  ningiblcrially  to  the  opinions  and  con- 
fcicnces  of  men.  But  is  not  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  decide 
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luilioriUtitelf  cootroveniet  in  religion,  identical  witli  prt* 
loiigwlenally  to  the  conscience  ?  if  to,  Mr,  0*D.  clttrly 
coiitri<licts  his  own  statemeDts,  and  invalidates  the  claima  of 
tui  own  Church.  If  it  he  not,  Tve  would  request  him  to  favour 
ts  with  a  definition  of  the  terms — ^In  iiiatters  of  religioua 

*  controversy,  the  Church  hath  authority  to  decide.’ 

in  )).  101.  it  is  asserted,  that  ^  vve  do  not  hnd  in  the  New 

*  Testamenl  any  particular  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  or 

*  tlhripliiie  prescribed;’  which  we  apprehend  dot?«  not  quite 
comport  with  the  assertion  in  u.  *201.  that  the  Episcopal  form 
of  church-government  obtained  in  the  Apostles’  time;  nor  with 
ihc  iss«  rtion  in  p.  100.  that  *  Titus  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
‘  Crete.’  That  no  such  form  of  church -government  as  the 
Kpiscopacy  of  the  Chuixli  of  England,  was  known  in  prioiitive 
limes,  is  sullicienily  evident  ;^^aiul  that  Titus  was  bishop  of  Crete, 
or  bishop  of  any  other  place,  is  more  tlmu  we  could  ever  learn 
from  the  New  Testament. 

Whether  the  Episcopal  form  of  church-government  is,  or  is 
not,  of  seriptucal  authority,  whether  it  is  the  institution  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  the  appointment  of  man,  its  obligations,  it  would 
appear,  arc  the  same.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  paragraph 
of  a  more  reprehensible  nature,  than  the  one  we  shall  now  quota 
from  this  “  Exposition.”  The  mere  perusal  ot  it  will  amply 
qualify  our  readers  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  spirit  which 
dictateU  it,  and  which  influences  the  conduct  of  at  least  ono 
pious  clergyman  towards  the  Dissenters.  We  assure  thost  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  jMjrused  the  *  Exposition,’  that  our 
exlruel  is  fairly  taken.  We  give  every  letter  and  every  word 
in  order. 

‘  Although  episcopacy  is  not  enjoineti  ua  by  divine  authority,  still 
as  it  it  the  mone  ot  ecclesiastical  government,  sanctioned,  and  rw- 
cognized  by  the  civil  power  of  this  country,  to  which  we  owe  wn- 
rttervfd  nnd  inndicit  obedience  in  all  things  lawful,  it  is  worthy  conai  • 
ilbratioi),  how  mr  dissent  is,  or  is  not,  ainful.  That  necessity  must 
be  very  great,  which  can  justifyra  violation  of  any  of  the  positive  prt- 
vepu  of  the  Gospel ;  and  no  precept  is  more  positive,  or  more  un* 
limited  in  its  application,  than  that  which  commands  us  to  be  subject 
to  the  higher  powers.  (Rom.  xiii,  1.)  The  advantages  of  dissent 
ought  to  DC  great,  and  its  motives  imperative,  before  the  sin  of  dis¬ 
turbing  the  church’s  peace,  and  the  order  of  society,  and  opposing 
fbe  legitimate  governuient,  be  incurred.  It  is  surely  a  fearful  risk  at 
p.  203. 

Such  arc  the  expressions  of  an  Evangelical  Clergyman  of 
f he  Church  of  England!  We  might  indeed  be  well  satisfied  to 
pass  them  by  and  leave  them  to  the  silent  contempt  they  so 
deservedly  merit;  but  the  just  claims  of  the  cause  of  truth  will 
Bet  fuficr  us  to  betray  its  iDtercsti,  which  detnuud  a  candid  but 
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manly  ex|H>fiure  of  the  ungenerous  insinnation  and  wretohd 
sophistry  of  tiiin  paragraph. 

We  hud  thought,  not  only  that  notliing  of  a  religious  natu^ 
could  Ih*  bound  upon  the  conscience  by  any  other  than  a  Difin 
authority,  hut  that  all  Protestants  were  agrwd  in  this,  at  | 
primary  and  indisputable  princi|)le.  The  obligations  of  Kpii. 
co|)ai*y  have  lM*en  generally  rested  on  the  ground  of  its  beii* 
of  Divine  origin.  We  are  however  now  told,  that  Episcopacy 
is  not  enjoined  by  Divine  authority  ;  and  in  immediate  conneii« 
with  this,  that  resistance  to  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  sial 
Our  obligation  to  submit  to  Episcopal  church-government,  mi 
the  guilt  of  refusing  to  ucknowh^dge  it,  are  rested  on  the  grouad 
of  its  being  recognised  by  the  civil  power  of  this  couutry! 
The  civil  power  of  this  country  once  recognised  Popery  :  \Va 
it  obligatory  then  on  the  people  of  England,  to  embrace  Po|)cry! 
'Die  civil  power  in  'rurkey,  recognises  Mahonunedanism  :  Art 
mankind  therefore  to  receive  the  Koran,  and  acknowledge  ‘tW 
‘  prophet,*  because  Constantinople  or  Alexandria  happens  to 
bo  the  place  in  which  they  live?  Presbyterianism  is,  equally 
with  Episcopacy,  the  inode  of  ecclesiastical  governiDCW 

sanctioned  and  recognised  by  the  civil  power  of  this  country;’ 
and  according  to  Mr.  D’D.’s  own  }>rinciple,  if  he  should  tab 
up  his  residence  in  .Scotland,  he  must  renounce  his  Episcopicf, 
and  avow  himself  a  Presbyterian.  This  is  certainly  no  very 
dilBcult  atVair,  and  may  not  perhaps  be  without  its  advantagfs; 
hut  it  may  well  deserve  even  our  Author’s  consideration,  whetbet 
it  is  not  a  moral  otVence,  and  a  degradation  too  uicuii  and  deft- 
picahle  for  the  conscience  of  man. 

Hut  w  hat  is  the  purport  of  theseallegationsagainst  the  principles 
of  Dissenters,  us  suhsersive  of  the  order  of  society  ?  What  mcia 
these  insinuations  ugiiiist  them,  as  persons  whose  princiiiiei 
onpoiie  the  legitimate  government  r  Have  any  tidings  reached 
Mr.  O’Donnoglmc,  of  conspiracies  among  Dissenters  to  restore 
the  Stuarts  to  the  British  throne?  Has  he  the  knowledge  o( 
any  plan,  in  which  Dissenters  are  the  great  agents,  to  subvert  the 
constitution  of  this  country  ?  We  challenge  Mr.  O'D.  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  his  accusations,  that  Dissenters  arc  incurring  thcs« 
and  hazarding  the  fearful  risk,  of  opposing  the  legitimate  govern- 
luent.  If  the  Author  or  his  clerical  friends  have  any  proofs  to 
olfer  of  the  opposition  of  Dissenters  to  the  Government  of  the 
country,  let  lliem  come  forward  as  honourable  men,  and  produce 
them.  If  they  cannot,  there  can  he  no  just  reason  that  they 
should  not  he  considered  as  calumniators.  It  is  pitiful  con¬ 
duct  in  any  of  the  t  lergy,  to  charge  political  pravitv  upon  their 
ecclesiastical  opjHments.  We  can  assure  Mr.  O’ D.  that 
senters  arc  as  steady  in  supporting  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  as  himself.  If  by  legitimate  goYcrnmcnt,  he  men®* 
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thr  1lou<iC  of  Rriinswirk^  lie  iiuist  know  that  Disaenten 
h*ie  ever  biMMi  its  lirtnest  adhertMits.  Wc  would  advise  him  to 
rftd  candidly  and  attentively  the  history  of  this  country  for 
1715,  and  17 10. 

What  positive  nreoepts  of  the  Gospel  are  violated  by  dit- 
jifntin^  from  the  Hsiuhhshed  Church  ?  \Ve  could  wish  Mr.  O’D. 
aould  satisfy  this  our  just  request  ami  proiluce  them.  Dis¬ 
senters  have  too  hit^h  ;i  rci^nrd  for  the  positive  precepts  of  the 
(lospel,  to  view  the  violation  of  any  of  them  with  iiuliflerence. 
In  their  judgement  the.  authority  of  the  (jospel  is  on  all  points 
final,  and  they  desire  nothing  further  to  eny^aji^ft  them  in  the 
discharge  of  any  duty  made  obligatory  by  tlie  will  of  Christ, 
than  a  citation  from  his  law  as  promul^ted  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  All  op[)osition  on  their  part  to  a  commandment  pre- 
acribini^  relij^ious  obedience,  will  cease,  when  it  shall  be  shewn 
that  it  proceeds  from  this  source.  ‘  No  precept,’  says  3Ir.  O’D. 

*  is  more  positive  or  more  unlimiteil  in  its  application,  than  that 

*  which  commands  us  to  be  subject  to  the  hitcher  powers.  Rom. 

*  xiii,  1.’  Dues  he  then  really  mean  to  athnii,  that  this  Apos¬ 
tolic  precept  enjoins  obedience  to  civil  g^overninent  in  matters  of 
rrlif^ion  ?  If  such  he  not  his  meaning,  to  what  purpose  is  the 
citation?  The  precept  is  so  far  from  being  unlimited,  that  it 
has  no  bearing  on  any  duty  that  is  not  strictly  of  a  civil  nature. 
It  prescribes  no  other  obedience  than  that  which  is  due  from 
subjects  to  the  authority  of  the  political  laws  of  a  state,  whether 
the  form  of  government  in  any  country  be  republican  or  mo¬ 
narchical  ;  points  with  which  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  never 
interfere.  The  precept  enjoins  the  payment  of  lawful  taxes  and 
customs  to  the  civil  government,  and  prescribes  civil  respect 
aud  honour  to  the  administrators  of  the  laws.  Rut  religious 
obedience  to  civil  rulers  neither  was  nor  could  be  in  tho 
contemplation  of  the  Apostle,  since  he  uniformly  repre¬ 
sents  the  responsibility  of  mankind  in  reference  to  Christian 
faith  and  Christian  practice,  as  exclusively  connected  with  a 
Divine  authority.  Tliat  the  precept  to  wliich  we  are  referred 
with  so  much  confidence,  cannot  include  the  obedience  of  the 
conscience  to  human  authority,  is  evident;  for  no  civil  govern- 
tnant  at  that  time  in  existence,  could  have  required  compliance 
with  any  religious  prescriptions  that  were  not  idolatrous ;  and 
most  unquestionably  the  Apostle  was  not  permitting  Christians 
to  renounce  their  profession,  or  to  adopt  idolatrous  practices  at 
the  command  of  civil  rulers. 

Is  it,  we  would  ask  Mr.  O’D.  his  opinion,  that  the  precept 
^hich  he  quotes  with  so  much  apparent  iriuiiiph,  is  particular 
tod  local,  or  general?  If  it  is  particular  and  local,  by  what  law 
fs  *ts  obligation  restricteil  to  this  country  ?  If  in  his  judgement 
tt  *s  obligatory  on  all  Christians,  it  is  obligatory  on  them  in 
^11  countries  in  all  ages.  Docs  obedience,  then,  to  the  higher 
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powern,  require  Chn>»tianH  in  Italy  to  be  subject  to  the 
eilicts  ;  in  Spain,  to  obey  the  in(|uiHitioii  ;  tnri  in  the  Turkk 
tiomininns,  to  atteiul  the  scrTice  of  the  Monqiic  ? 

I’hcre  can  be,  however,  but  little  occasion  to  use  arjjuniH 
ut^insi  positions  palpably  ahsunl,  or  which  are  rehited  hrt^ 
Anthor  who  aclvtnees  and  maint.iins  (hem.  ‘  No  precept,’  ^ 
insists,  *  is  more  positive  or  more  nnlimited  in  its  applicatiM 

*  than  that  which  commands  ns  to  l»c  suhjerl  to  the  hi^ 

‘  pow«Ts  !*  On  lookinc;  a  httl«  further  into  his  hook,  he  inform 
us,  p.  'iOS,  note,  ‘  The  dignities  aiul  emnljiments  ot  the  Chaiti 

*  are  the.  merchandize  of  ciMirtiers — noble  alliances,  parliamcs- 
‘  tarv  connexions,  and  court  intinence,  monopolize  her  honoun 
‘  and  are  the  necessary  qualihcations  of  those  who  would  aspb 

*  to  her  government.* 

•  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  The  princely  revenues  of  tbt 
church  are  often  the  portion  of  those  who,  by  their  levity,  proflimq, 
covetousness,  pride,  and  worldly-mindedness,  disgrace  it.  Tbii 
things  are  a  great  scandal  and  offence.’  p.  205. 

•  Our  K.cc'esiastical  Courts  present  a  sad  remnant  of  pepali 
power  yet  unreformed,  tvery  friond  to  civil  and  religious  lib«n 
must  deeply  lament,  that  they  are  not  altogether  abolished,  or,  if 
potaible,  so  modified  and  regulated,  nt  to  prevent  a  recurrenct  i 
those  dark,  mysterious,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  proceedings,  sajuMk 
exposed  and  reprobated,  a  short  time  ago.  in  the  House  of  Common.* 
p.  461,  Note. 

Theae  things  ought  not  5io  to  be ! — These  things,  howeTer, 
are!  I  They  arc  sanctioned  and  recognised  by  the  civil  govern* 
ment;  and  as  Mr.  O’D.  assiires  us  that  the  precept  whirt 
commands  us  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  is  iinlimM 
in  its  application,  wc  must  express  our  astonishment  that  be 
tbould  designate  the  proceedings  of  the  higher  powers,  M 
dark,  cniel,  and  tyrannical.  Did  be  ever  hear  from  Disses* 
ters  language  more  condemnatory  of  the  ecclesiastical  svstfi 
sanctioned  by  the  eivil  government  ?  Would  he  think  o® 
conduct  fair  and  honourable,  were  w'e  to  insinuate,  on  tk 
ground  of  these  expressions,  that  he  is  politically  disaffectol 
to  the  (lovernmcnt^  And  dares  he  charge  |)olitical  pritltj 
igaiiist  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  tUi 
country,  becaus*'  they  are  not  satisfied  that  the  Episcopacy  of 
the  Established  (’biircb  is  obligatory  upon  them,  and  choc® 
to  ado]>t  another  mode  of  regulating  the  Christian  societi® 
with  which  they  are  in  communion?  In  the  protection  which 
the  civil  government  of  this  country  affords  to  all  ProtestaoJ 
Christians  who  claim  the  benefft  of  the  Toleration  laws,  the® 
Lf  tlic  ‘  recognizing  and  sanctioning*  of  all  such  persons.  Tb€5 
are  countenanced  ny  the  civil  government.  Their  rejectioO  ® 
Episcopacy  is  known  and  allowed  by  the  Governmoot,  and  H 
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;  lliereforo  be  a  circumstance  which  is  contcro])iatod  by 

!  (Iiat  (iovcnuncnt  as  aiuon^  the  thinj^  to  which  the  implicit 
i  oti^dicnce  of  the  subject  may  be  attacluMl.  I'lie  absurdity, 
i  not  to  use  a  liarsher  epithet,  of  ^Ir.  O’D.’s  position,  will  be 
i  exposed,  if  we  imnsider  it,  ns  justice  will  strictly 

I  toUioriie  us  to  do,  as  advanced  by  a  writer  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  minister  of  the  Established 
%  Church  of  Scotland.  ‘  As  Presbyterianism  is  thi^  inocle  of 
m  •  ecclesiastical  government  sanctioned  ami  recopnsed  by  the 
H  *  civil  power  of  this  country,  to  wbicli  we  owe  unreserved 
'  •  tad  implicit  obedience  in  all  thiiitr^  lawful,  it  i«  worthy  con- 
^  *  sideration  how  far  dinueHt  is,  or  is  not  sinful.  The  advan* 

1  *  dissent  ou^lit  to  be  e^reat  and 'its  motives  impera- 

•  tifc,  before  the  sin  of  disturbini'  the  church’s  peace  and  the 
S  ‘  ordiT  of  society,  and  opposins^  the  legitimate  ti^ovcrumeni  be 
H  ^incurred.  It  is  surely  a  fearful  risk  at  best/  Wint  would 
I  tht  Episcopal  Dissenters  in  Scotland  say  to  an  expiisitur  of 

the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Cburcb,  who 
should  iini*eaeh  their  civil  obedience,  because  they  dissented 
from  the  Kirk?  Mr.  (I'D.  has  introduced  the  words—*  in  all 

*  tiling  lawful’ — into  bis  detinition  of  obedience;  hut  it  is 
clear  that  be  includes  conformity  to  Episcopal  cluircb-^<- 
vernment,  in  this  qualifying^  clause.  Does  he  constitute  him¬ 
self  the  sole  Judg^e  of  the  *  lawful*  exceptions  ?’  On  what 
l^ound  4loes  he  fwesuine  to  lep^islate  for  the  consciences  of 
other  mcii?  If  otlusr  persons  are,  equally  with  himself,  jud|^e« 
of  tlie  exceptions  in  a  relipous  question,  why  should  he  prt- 
suine  to  charge  political  disalfection  iijioii  them,  for  reasons 
which  huve  no  relation  to  political  objects  ?  But,  iii  fact,  tbit 
(|uniifvini^  clause  affords  au  excellent  a  spminen  of  his  logical 
accurtcy,  as  the  whole  paragraph  affords  of  his  charity. 
That  we  owe  iiiipli(*it  obetlieiice  in  all  things  lawful,  is  saying 
nothing  more  than  that  we  owe  obedience  in  all  things  in  which 
We  do  owe  olicdieiiee.  The  nature  and  extent  of  lawful  obe- 

Idiefire,  are  yet  to  he  deUTOtined.  A  wretched  sophism,  in  the 
hNtn  of  an  identical  proposition,  is  employed  for  a  most  UQ- 
••rtby  purpose;  dissent,  and  opposition  to  legitimate  govern- 
i>^t,  are  thus  mssociatt^  together,  and  rebellion  against  the 
^te  is  charged  upon  the  principU'.s  of  every  person  who  is  not 
a  wortbtp^ier  at  Episcopal  altars ! 

It  never  occurre<l  to  any  of  the  primitive  followers  of  Christ, 
ts  ebarge  political  evil  on  any  persons  that  were  believing 
Sid  obeying  their  common  Gospel,  'fhis  ungenerous  condnet 
hit  been  too  conamon  among  the  partisans  of  the  Established 
Church;  yet  wa  clialleiige  Uiem  to  the  proof  thit  society 
*^vef  detrimeiit  from-  either  the  principles  or  the  practice 
^  DiaieBters,  whose  obedience  to  the  legitimate  govern, 
in  all  lawful  we  confidently  assert,  in  any 
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class  of  persons  the  conduct  \vc  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
prove,  u'ouhl  he  hicjhiy  reprchensihle,  hut  in  the  ministen  if 
religion  ii  is  uhsoliilely  inexcu'iahle.  W  hy  *lo  they  nut  Ict^ 

•  the  potsherds  to  strive  ^ith  the  potsherds  of  the  earth,* 
"’Scrupulously  abstain  from  every  thim;  that  tends  to  the  excit^ 
meiit  of  political  animositit'S  ainont;  mankind  ?  The  rnet^kins 
and  gentleness  of  Christ  teach  fur  other  practical  lessons  tha 
to  repn'sent  unv  class  of  conscientious  Christians  as  the  fl^ 
wics  of  social  |>eace.  The  ministers  ot  religion  ought  to  direc! 
their  attention  to  the  proper  objects  of  their  ministry,  and  to  ^ 
train  from  intermeddling  with  the  duties  ol  the  secular  niagistnu, 
to  whose  odice  it  exclusively  belongs  to  judge  offences  agaiw 
the  welfare  of  the  cciiimunity.  |j<*t  the  disputes  which  rrfe 
to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  ecclesiastical  |>olin, 
be  debated  and  settle<l  in  the  proper  manner,  by  an  examiaatioi 
of  the  appropriate  evidence,  a  method  of  proceeding  on  whidi 
Dissenters  will  nt  all  times  promptly  meet  their  opponents;  b« 
let  there  be  no  political  clamours  and  calumnies  1  llonourabk 
men  should  be  ashamed  of  so  disreputable  a  course  :  Christim 
should  abhor  it.  Tlie  expressions  which  we  have  product^ 
from  this  *  K\|K)sitioii,'  are  as  discreditable  to  their  Author,  is 
they  are  remote  from  any  part  of  the  duty  of  a  ChrUtiia 
Teacher.  Had  he  raised  liis  voice  against  the  iinpositioD  i( 
severities  and  restraints  on  the  consciences  of  men,  had  b 
come  bt'fore  us  to  allay  the  political  perturbations  which  he 
might  have  found  among  his  countrymen,  we  should  have  r^ 
cognised  him  us  adopting  conduct  ornamental  to  his  profession 
Rut  as  he  has  dared  blame  the  present  practice  and  systd 
of  toleration,  as  *  l(i,ry  suggesting  to  his  superiors  the  adoptioi 
of  a  hss  liberal  |)ractici*,  and  the  imposition  of  new  restricUois, 
ami  has  attrihiiU'd  to  the  religious  principles  of  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  opposition  to  the  civil  go¬ 
vernment,  we  cannot  withhold  our  reprobatiou  of  his  conduct 
as  illiberal,  injurious,  and  unchristian. 

We  could  till  many  more  of  our  pages  with  the  examinatioi 
of  the  tenets  maintained  in  this  work.  In  the  Exposition  of  tk 
XXXVlIth  Article,  ‘  Of  civil  Magistrates,' the  Author  assorti, 
tint  tlie  claims  of  the  Papacy  ought  to  be  rejected,  as  they  iw 
not  aupporteil  by  any  passage  of  Scripture,  direct  or  even 
direct:  and  in  this  statement  wc  completely  concur  with  him.  But 
when  he  proceeds  to  ‘  recogniie  that  uuperiority  which  fof 

*  re/uMP  to  the  Popc^  as  existing  in  the  supreme  civil  mag*’ 
‘  tratc  of  this  kingdom,'  and  quotes  Horn.  xiii.  I  ;  yitiiaiitb 
and  1  Pet,  ii.  13,  14,  in  8up|>ort  of  this  doctrine,  we  wonder 
at  hit  inconsistency  and  boldness,  and  recognise  a  principle 
which  if  directly  opposed  to  Scripture,  and  destructive  of  b®- 
man  rights.  If  such  an  authority  be  at  all  admitted^  it  can 
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ol*  little  consequence  in  wliose  hands  it  is  placed  :  it  may  as  \%cll 
U*  in  the  hands  u!  Popes,  us  of  Kintfs.  When,  in  answer  to  the 


question,  ‘  What  is  the  limit  of  the  matjistrate’s  autliority  ?*  he 
remarks,  that  tlie  ‘  supreme  magistrate  restrains  and  )muishcSy 
<  without  any  iiistinction  of  rank  or  profession,  all  cei7w/oer» 
we  would  wish  to  know  if  it  he  his  judi^ement  that  Dissentem, 
ts  such,  are  vril-dovrs  ;  for  they  certainly  maintain  that  the 
ina|cistratc  may  punish  all  eril-dovrs^  and  that  this  is  the 
pro|HT  limit  of  his  authority.  It  mi^lit  he  expectetl  that  authors 
should  write  so  that  they  may  he  understood. 

Should  any  of  our  readtTs  not  he  satisfied  with  the  s|KTi- 
mens  which  we  have  airt'udy  laid  btdore  them  of  the  unworthy 
manner  which  this  author  has  not  seruph'd  to  adopt  in  the 
$u{>|K)rt  of  his  cause,  we  shall  furnish  one  moriM'\am|.le  which 
we  are  eonfident  will  he  sullieient  to  demonstrate  the  kind  of 
qualifications  which  he  has  thought  neevssary  for  tin*  occasion, 
Inpp.  *20d-t,  he  has  marshalled  a  host  of  texts,  from  whiehy 
as  we  have  not  room  for  the  whole,  and  that  wt*  may  he  clear 
from  the  eharu^i*  of  unfair  treatment  of  the  author,  we  shall  tako 
tbe  first  four,  and  the  last  two,  and  tlitMi  we  shall  extract  the 
piS'iau^e  whieli  immeiliatcly  follows  these  texts  in  his  hook,  and 
which  contains  in  his  opinion  the  sweeping  com  lusioii  which 
it  exhibits.  Kom.  xiii.  5.  *  8o  we  heiiiji;^  many  are  one  body 
‘  in  Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  <d‘ another.’  1  (hir.x. 
17.  ‘  For  we  lieiii^  iiiany  are  one  hrea*!,  and  one  body  ;  for  wo 

*  are  all  partakei*s  of  that  one  hr**a4l.’  xii.  IS.  ‘  For  by  one 
^  spirit  are  we  all  hapti'i.«Ml  into  one  body,  whether  wo  Ik*  Jews 
‘  or  Gentiles,  whether  we  he  bond  or  free  ;  anti  have  been  all 

*  made  to  drink  into  om*  spirit.*  (ial.  iii.  2S.  ‘  'I'herc  is  iieithfr 
‘  Jew  nor  (ireek  ;  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free;  there  is  iiei- 
‘  tlier  male  nor  feiiiah':  for  ye  are  all  t»ne  in  IMirist  .lesus.’ 
Phil.  ii.  2.  ‘  Fullil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  he  likt'-inindetl  bavins^ 

*  the  same  love,  heiiii^  tif  one  accord,  of  one  mind.’  J  Pet. 
iii.  H.  ‘  Finally  he  ye  all  of  one  mind,  havini'  t'ompussioii  one. 
‘  of  another,  love  as  hrt'thrtMi,  he  pitiful,  he  courteous.’  'I'heso 
tre  six  of  the  citetl  t«‘XtH  ;  we  pledt^e  ourstdves  for  the  aeeiiraey 
of  our  transcript  which  our  readers  can  easily  verify — ami  m»w 


for  Mr.  G’Doiimiirhue’s  statement  of  the  doctrine  contained  in 


them. 


*  Surely  these  are  such  pt)sitive  precepts,  and  when  practised,  pro¬ 
ductive  of  80  many  blessings,  that  nothing  but  extreme  necessity 
040  ia  the  slightest  degree  justify  dissent  and  non-conformity  to  the 
l^gal  and  constituted  order  of  divine  worship.* 

On  thi  s  straiii'e  and  unjustifiable  perversion  of  Scripture,  we 
^11  not  utVer  one  remark,  it  speaks  mure  powerfully  io  our 
readers,  than  any  ex>muieot  of  ours  could  do ;  and  we  shall 
them  to  form  tbeir  own  estimate  of  it. 

•  VoL.VlI.  N.s.  N 
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We  must  inform  our  readers,  that  in  ex^munding  the  98(k  K 
and  ‘20tli  Ankles  ‘  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,’  the  author  has  aa(  W  ’ 
made  the  least  reference  to  tliat  monstrous  and  scandalous  pir-  ®  ! 
version  of  this  Christian  ordinance  which  prevails  in  the  prK  {I 
ticeofhis  church.  Nothinu:  can  l>e  more  astonishinif,  nothing  l|  ] 
can  more  forcibly  expose  the  pernicious  effect  of  secular  infli.  m 
enco  on  the  ministers  of  the  episcopal  church,  than  the  sileocf  I. 
of  the  evantjelieal  part  of  them  under  one  of  the  ^jrossea 
abuses  which  ever  obtained  admission  into  the  church;  tsd  If 
than  which  Popery  itself  has  scarcely  any  thin|:^  more  coor-  H  | 
mously  corru))t  and  wicked, — the  administration  of  the  Lord’tH  , 
Sup|M'r  to  proflit^ate  men  as  a  qualification  for  othce.  Mr.O’D.  B  | 
has  adverte<l  to  several  topics  far  less  worthy  of  his  notice  thioH 
this — and  which  as  to  real  evil,  are,  in  comparison  with  h, 

•  trifles  liijht  as  air.’  He  w  as  prompt  to  remark  on  ‘  our  hx 
‘  system  of  toleration,’  but  hrs  tonsjue  and  his  pen  arc  spril* 
hound  on  the  direct  profanation  of  Christ’s  own  ordinance! 

Art.  TV. — 1.  ji  tinv  Vir.vof  Society^  or  Essays  on  the  Formation  of  ik 
Human  Character^  ‘preparatory  to  the  Developenirut  of  a  Planfw 
^radimllif  amelinrattus  the  Condition  of  Alankind,  Hy  Uobert 
Owen,  of  New  I.anurk.  Second  Edition, Svo.  pp.  1S4.  Price6i  ' 
London, 

2.  An  iiddress  delivered  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  Lanark^  on  the  lUtj 
January  f  at  the  Ojyeningr  of  the  Institution  established  for  tk 

Fnnnntion  of  Character,  Hy  Robert  Owen.  Second  Edition. 

Svo.  pp.  48.  Price  29.  Gd.  London,  1816. 

1  r  ever  there  w  as  n  time  when  wc  were  called  upon  to  exercise 
■  ours4*lves  in  the  virtue  of  candour,  if  ever  there  was  an  oc¬ 
casion  when  we  were  put  upon  the  tryin*'  task  of  acknowled^of 
somewhat  that  is  p)od,amid  the  amal^mation  of  far  more  thtt 
is  o>il,  that  time  and  that  occasion,  are  now  before  us.  WearW 
a.s  we  have  been  with  the  successive  speculations  of  vain  and  so- 
perfieial  theorists,  irritated  and  disi^usted  with  the  schemes  oi 
heartless  calculators,  the  well-hein^,  the  melioration  of  societf, 
is  a  branch  of  human  science  too  vitally  connected  with  ow 
most  cherisluMl  feelini^s,  to  be  taken  up  with  the  sensations  o( 
mere  curiosity:  we  have  still  hearts  to  throb  with  anxiety  attbf  ' 
promise  of  new  ami  important  discoveries  in  the  philosophy  d 
human  nature.  We  trust  wc  shall  have  credit  for  heinp  now 
of  those,  who,  contented  that  tlie  present  regimen  of  the  worW  fr 
suffices  for  their  own  purposes  of  existence  and  enjoyment,  jp 
fiisc  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  countless  multitudes  ^ 
deafan  heaven  and  earth  with  cries  of  Reformation,  liookte  jp 
at  the  development  of  intellectual  dominion,  and  the  dissemiM*  ^ 
lion  of  enlightened  principle,  which  is  now  makings  its  wij  |  ' 
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ihrouffli  all  the  nerves  of  swiety,  oiir  nature  revolts  ai^aiiist 
tlio  obstinacy  or  self-interest  wliicli  would  close  its  ears  u(rainst 
niMloin  which  crieth  in  the  streets.  Nor  can  we  help  f(H»ling 
pity,  checketl  only  by  hii^her  principles  from  honlerini?:  on  con- 
tenipt,  lor  those  who,  coniU‘Cte<l  with  civil  (*stahli«ihtncnts,  and 
^ct  iifnorant  of  their  real  relation  to  society,  and  dependence 
ujwn  its  will,  are  yet  to  be  found  in  every  company  indiili^ini; 
themselves  in  a  tone  of  sentiment  ill-suittMl  to  the  spirit  of  the 
11^,  and  whic  h  we  should  hardly  liave  supposed  it  could  have 
tllowetl  them  to  retain  without  a  blush,  did  not  a  certain  uiisus- 
pectinj;  earnestness  of  manner  convince  us  of  their  profound 
i^orance,  amid  the  li^ht  that  is  shining  around  them,  of  the 
exploded  fallacy  of  their  views. 

On  this  subject,  and  as  society  is  now  constituted,  we  have 
often  l>een  at  an  iitttT  loss  to  account  for  the  inanity  of  a  lari^ 
portion  of  it.  'Fhe  time  is  not  now,  when  the  inhabitants  of  a 
soiitliern  counfry  are  iu^norant  whether  those  of  a  northern  one 
are  tillers  of  the  ii^round  or  keejiers  of  sheep.  I'lie  habit  of  the 
ai^e  is  positively  that  of  nervous  sensibility  ;  it  is  like  a  nuinher 
of  persons  coimectinij  their  hands  round  an  electrical  machine  ; 
tlie  slit^litest  sensation  upon  any  )>art  of  it,  is  transmitteil  us  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  almost  as  rapidly.  .And  yt‘t,  icfnoranee  still  per¬ 
sists  in  hein*^  il^norant.  For  our  parts,  we  have  lived  to  see 
social  improvements  of  the  most  momentous  consetpiences,  en- 
tpafted  upon  our  national  existence  ;  we  have*  lived  to  see  a 
spirit  of  honest  and  rational  investitcation  into  the  principles  of 
society,  take  possessiim  of  even  the  Leijfislaturc  itself;  and  far 
b(‘ it  from  us  to  he  backward  in  throwing  aside  any  insinuating 
prejudice  Avhicli  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  development  of 
general  "ood. 

With  sentiments  such  as  these,  we  entered  u|>on  the  perusal 
of  (lie  “  Now  View  of  Society.”  In  (he  spirit  of  candour,  we 
would  wish  that  similar  sentiments  should  |M'rvnde  the  breast 
of  every  one  by  whom  it  shall  betaken  up;  and  if  they  should 
close  it  with  as  little  satisfaction  as  we  did,  when*  tln*u  will  be 
ll»e  blame  ? 

It  appears  that  about  sixteen  years  since,  Mr.  Owen  became 
the  manager  and  part  proprietor  of  some  extensive  cotton-works 
on  the  falU  of  the  Clyde,  within  a  mile  of  the  Ituyal  Horougli 
of  Lanark.  He  found  (he  population  there  (now  amounting  to 
between  two  and  three  thousand  souls)  like  the  popnlatiuii  of 
*ny  other  niannfacturinig  district,  depraved  and  dissolute  in  the 
^^'Iremc.  ‘  Theft  and  the  receipt  of  stolen  i^oods,  was  their 

irade,  idleness  and  drunkenness  their  habit,  falsi  liood  and 
*  dfce|ition  their  ^arh,  dissention,  civil  and  roli^ious,  their  daily 
^  prMtice ;  they  a^eed  only  in  a  zealous  and  systematic  oppo- 

^•Uon  to  their  employers.’  After  a  stubborn  contest  of  two 
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vears,  ]\lr.  O.  siicmMleil  in  {^ainint;  llieir  confuiencc,  andfm 
iljal  time  liin  atl«  ntimi  lias  heeii  ocTiipied  in  tlie  ^racluil  4. 
velopmeiit  el  a  plan  nl*  six  iai  n-^imen,  the  leadiiijj  prindplB 
ot*  whirli  it  is  nii  ol»i«*et  nl  tin*  pp'sent  piiltlieation  tn  disseminUt; 
i\  more  pjrtic  ulur  detail  lieint:  promised  at  some  future  \mwi 
\\v  regret  to  s.iv,  that  alter  we  lm\e  tjiven  no  inconsidera^l 
attention  to  die  present  work,  we  can  make  Init  little  ofthepia 
whieli  it  proposes.  It  would  appear  to  possess  its  eliief  cbii 
to  novelty,  in  the  priniiple  of  dealini*;  with  its  siihjoctty  i 
rational  ninl  reaMiniiu;  heinifs,  to  a  »;reater  dei«:ree  than  4 
comlnetors  of  soeiety  hav<^  yet  ventured  upon  ;  and  not  tnk 
ns  sueh  htMiur^,  kilt  also  ns  Iniiii^s  w'ho  will  he  ultimately  f'wh 
hy  tin*  «lietiitc  s  of  rea^.oii,  when  prop(*rly  dealt  with  hy  tb« 
with  whom  inllneiiee  is  di*posit(*<i.  Actinif  upon  this  principlt 
it  disc  litis  almost  entirely  eoereive  anti  punitive  nn*asuri‘s;  i 
relies  moil*  upon  persuasion — more  upon  the  eonft(h*nce  tbi 
men  irill  act  virtuously  when  they  are  shewn  that  virtue  i 
their  own  interest  ;  that  they  will  eonform  to  the  dietates^ 
lationality.  when  appealetl  to  as  rational  ami  judi^ini^  a^enUk 
their  superiors.  In  short,  the  vitality  of  tin*  system  seerosli 
I'onsist  in  a  total  dc'uial  of  the  do(*trine  held  hy  the  sages  li 
nntiipiitv.  that  the  popnlaee  are  not  the  suhjeets  for  mori 
philosophy.  In  eonuexion  with  these  prineiples,  a  tutelar 
estahli*>hment  has  heeii  ioiined,  wht*re  the  eommnnity 
he  trained  up  from  their  infaney,  and  when*  they  are  to  be,! 
inueh  as  possible,  exehtded  from  the  eontaminatioii  of  the  em- 
iieons  ideas  of  the  old  worltl.  Here,  not  only  are  there  scbo# 
for  iiistrnrtion,  hut,  like  the  aneient  ^'(/ninriMd,  there  are  pUfft 
for  leetures,  ainl  for  various  kimls  of  I'Xeieises  adapted  b 
the  aije  and  sex  of  the  inuuit(‘s. 


*  Among  these,  military  drilling  forms  a  conspicuous  part.  *Tb 

•  |H  rtion  who  attends  the  children  in  tlic  play  ground  is  to  he 

•  to  drill  niul  teueli  the  liovs  the  manual  exercise,  and  he  is  to  be 

‘  tpiently  so  employed.  Alterwards,  fire  arms,  of  proportionate  weip 
‘  .vnd  >iye  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  hoys,  are  to  he  proviiledl^ 
‘  them  ;  when  also  they  may  he  taught  to  practise  and  understand tb 
‘  more  compliealed  military  movements.’  As  Mr.  Owenis  plan 
nouneed  a^  the  archetype  for  general  adoption,  would  lu?  nolb^ 
.nrted  prudently ,  had  he  eonsiilend  this?  \Vhat  is  the  OoveVnOtf 
likely  to  say  to  it?  Is  there  to  he  an  existing  standing  arioy 
pendent  id  the  State  ?  It  would  He  somewhat  awkward,  if  rioti*^ 
to  break  out  in  u  inanulaeturing  district,  to  have  an  armed  and 
nized  body  on  the  spot,  ta  carry*  into  execution  the  violent  ineii*^ 
uiually  adopted  In  a  turbulent  iiopulalion.  This  is  getting 
lerials  of  civil  w  ar  ready  cut  ami  dried  indeed ! 
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We  transcribe  the  Author’s  own  statement  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  his  labours  npon  the  eoininnnity. 

»  They  '^cre  taii^fiT  to  be  rational,  and  they  acted  rationally;  thui 
b«th  parties  experienced  the  incalculable  advantages  of  the  system 
which  h‘Ul  been  adopted.  I'liose  cnnloyed  beca  ne  industrious,  tem¬ 
perate,  heiltliy.  futhful  to  their  employers,  and  kind  to  each  other; 
while  the  proprietors  were  deriving  services  from  tlieir  attachment, 
slini^t  without  inspection,  far  hcyoiul  those  which  couLI  be  obtained 
bv any  other  means  than  those  ot  mutual  contidence  and  kindness.* 

*  Hut  Us  the  oro.mil^  ition  of  new  miracles  is  mil  for  present  times, 
it  is  not  pretended  tiiit  under  such  circumstances  one  and  all  are 
become  wise  ami  ^ood  ;  or  that  they  are  free  from  error  ;  hut  it  may 
be  truly  .st  net*,  that  they  now  constitute  a  very  improved  society, 
that  tiieir  worst  hahits  are  ;;one,  and  that  their  minor  ones  will  soon 
(li.<i|>pcar  undir  a  continuance  of  the  application  of  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples;  tliat  during  the  period  mentioned,  scarcely  a  le^.il  punisliment 
has  biHMi  iidllctcd,  or  an  application  been  made  tor  p  irish  funds,  by 
anv  individiiai  amon^  them  Drunkenness  is  not  sei'ii  in  their  streets, 
ami  the  i  hildren  .irc  tauixlit  and  irainod  in  the  institution  for  forming 
their  character  without  any  punishment,  'fhe  community  exhibits 
the  ^reneral  appearance  of  industry,  temperance,  comfort,  licaltli,  and 
happiness.’ 

We  proeei'd  to  notice  more  p  irticularly  (hat  jiart  of  Mr. 
Owen's  \v<»rk,  wliieh  is  d»*voted  to  the  development  of  liis  victV 
of  the  mmal  system  of  (ht^  uorld.  It  appears.  (Iiat  after  long 
and  iitt«Mi(iv(‘  examination  of  human  nature,  Mr  O.  has  (/im- 
rorrred  that  ‘  any  ifvnvrul  eliaracter,  from  (he  best  (o  th« 

*  worst,  from  the  most  imiorant  to  the  mest  eiilighteiuMl,  may 

*  he  i;lven  to  any  eommimity,  even  to  the  world  at  large,  by 

*  the  applicutiiiii  of  proper  means,  which  mctiis  are,  to  n  great 
v.rtoiif,  tt  the  (‘omm  uid,  and  under  the  (mntroul,  of  (hose  who 

‘  liav<*  iidhieiiee  in  tin*  atVairs  of  men.’  Of  this  position,  which 
conslilute'H  (lie  lirsi  principle  of  the  “  New  \  u*w  of  Society,” 
the  correcfiu's.s  will,  we  hidieve,  he.  controvertisl  by  very  few; 
tnd  among  those  4'V<m,  who  have  not  been  so  cIom*  observers  of 
human  nature  as  .Mr.OwtMi,  although  some  doubt  may  possibly  be 
enteituiiiisl  as  to  its  novelty.  We  stop,  tlnuefore,  only  to  re¬ 
mark  the  singular  contrast  ulforded  by  tin*  cautious  and  accu¬ 
rate  torm  in  which  Mr.  O.  has  clothcrl  this  po*«itioii,  with  the 
iiuliscriiniiiate  and  nngiiarde<l  giMuu  arny  ol  the  succetsling  parts 
of  his  (realise  'I'lie  genenii  character  of  mankind  is  to  a 
yreuf  die  result  of  «»\ternal  circumstances.  W  ho  could 

*  At  p.  IM),  wc  liiul  the  same  proposition  stated  thus  in  Capitals; 
I  The  ch.iracter  of  man  is,  vcithoui  a  single  exception,  always  formed 
‘  for  him  ;  it  may  he  and  is  chieHy  creau*d  by  Ins  prcdecc.ssors  ;  they 

*  pveliim,  or  may  give  him,  his  ideas  and  habits,  which  are  the  powers 
‘  that  govern  liit  conduct.  Man  therefore  never  did^  nor  is  it  possible 

*  rvfr  cca,  form  his  own  character/  A  little  furllier  wc  arc  told, 
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have  i|uarrelled  with  Mr.  Owen,  had  he  kept  sii^ht  of  his  e«iB 
premises.  From  tliis  principle,  however,  he  has  found  retioiH 
lo  infer  tuo  positions  of  the  HH>st  exteiisiv<<  consequences.  E 

*  First  ;  That  the  members  of  any  community  may,  by  deg^E 
be  trained  to  live  without  idleness,  without  poverty,  without  criat,  I 
and  without  punisliment;  eacli  of  these  bt‘in^  the  effects  of  rrrorisl 
the  vaiious  s\stem^  prevalent  throughout  the  world,  and  the  necMiifT  I 
conNcqut'nces  of  iV/i(?r<iacY  ;»  (p.  b5. )  ■ 

Secondly;  ‘  1‘hat  the  will  of  man  has  no  power  whatever  (mr  I 
hit  opinions ;  he  must  and  ever  did,  and  ever  will  believe  whtl  b*  ■ 
b4‘cn,  is,  or  may  he  impressed  on  his  mind  by  his  predecessors,  ul  I 
the  cirtunisianees  whieli  surround  him.  It  becomes,  therefore,  tbt  I 
c.stence  of  irrationality,  to  suppose  that  any  human  being,  from  tbe  I 
creation  to  this  day,  could  ileserve  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  p«.  I 
nishmenl,  for  the  prepossession  of  early  education.’  (p.  107.)  I 

’rhes4‘  positions  are  «*nlargiMl  iipott  it)  still  more  ohjeolioniblf  I 
laiig'iagt*  tliroiigliuut  tin*  hulk  of  the  prestMil  work.  I 

Fvery  one  who  is  at  all  arqiiaiiited  with  tilt;  various  contro*  I 
versial  wrilitigs  on  ethical  metaphysics,  which  have  exerted  ibt 
talents,  and  excreised  tlie  ingt'imity  of  some  of  the  most  etpi- 
cions  miiitls  and  penetrating  intellects  w  bicli  have  t*ver  existetl,  wil! 
perceivt*  that  Mr.  Owen  has  inxoixetl  hiiiiself  in  a  most  artluota 
utid  extensive  field  of  discussion  ;  in  which,  morco\er,  the  good 
sense  of  maiikinti  has  aln^utlv  Ix'gun  tt>  tritiinpli  over  tlic  suhtlr 
h»goiu.iehies  of  ihosi'  who  have  precedrti  him  in  the  trici 
wliich  he  has  eiioseii  Filher  Mr.  Owen  is  ignorant  that  even 
inch  of  the  ground  on  which  lieMreatls,  is  disputed  projHirtj, 
or  lie  thinks  that,  like  some  other  litigants,  tin*  parlies  hiu 
pursiit'tl  the  content  till  they  are  tired  td' it,  anti  ha\e  I  el  t  the 
lieltl  at  large  for  any  casual  so)ouruer  to  erect  his  tent  iqiOtt 
without  tlanger  of  uudesiaiioii'^. 

that  ‘  imiler  a  .si»tem  of  government  founded  on  the  prineiples,  for 
‘  the  truth  of  wiiicli  we  contend,  the  whole  (world)  may  continue  lo 

•  live  in  abundance  and  happiness ;  w  ithout  one  check  of  vice  « 

*  miftery.’ 

•  Should  Mr.  Owen  at  any  future  period  be  inclinotl  to  put  biiluco* 
hnttiomi  into  a  more  metaphysical  form,  we  beg  to  refer  him  lo 
Mr.  Hume's  tlieory  of  moral  necessity*  for  very  material  as>I>Uiict 
Whether  upon  this  subject  .Mr.  Hume  is  now  fairly  to  be  considerfd 

standing  hnn  and  unshaken  in  the  lists  of  controversy,  is  a  questio® 
which  we  desire  to  leave  altogether  to  Mr.  Owen’s  candid  consid^tt* 
lion  and  inquiry.  If,  however,  he  rccolleeU  how  long  a  lime  BerkO- 
ley’s  iugemous  system  of  the  non-existence  of  matter  kept  tho 
world  at  bay,  how  nearly  the  learned  bad  despaired  of  a  coiifuWtio* 
ol  it,  and  how  signal  and  complete  a  detection  of  its  fallacy  it 
length  experienced,  he  will  possibly  feel  no  immediate  cause 
triumph,  sliould  he  find,  in  prosecuting  hit  inquiries  tlial  the  worW 
was  both  backward  and  dimdcul  in  aitcoiptiiig  a  logical  confuUlk)* 
of  liumc. 
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But  tptri  from  metaphysics,  to  imagine  Uial  under  the  cx- 
istiu^  or^nization  of  human  nature,  the  adoption  of  any  system 
pf  iliiicipline  or  tutelage,  founded  ujmii  principles  of  political 
fihics,  can  ever  have  the  etFect  of  exterminating  crime  from 
iIjc  siKHies,  is,  we  arc  compelled  to  think,  the  spirulation  of  a 
warm  imagination,  glowing  under  the  elation  of  partial  success  ; 
bfciUM‘  the  innate  determination  of  the  human  mind  to  vice, 
and  tlie  momentum  of  the  surrounding  incentives  which  must 
exist  umler  every  possible  state  of  society, .  will  always  be  too 
powerful  for  the  resistance  of  self-control  which  has  no  stronger 
aanction  than  tlte  dictates  of  morality.  Depravity  may  be 
routisl  out  of  its  hordes ;  it  may  b<i  discountenanced  as  a  habit 
of  life ;  it  may  be  taught  by  the  influence  of  self-interest  to 
aetr  tUe  garb  of  decency, — nay,  of  virtue :  but  to  siip|>ose 
that,  by  the  unassisted  application  of  human  means,  it  can  be 
w)  rooted  from  the  constitution  of  man,  as  altogether  to  indem- 
Rify  society  from  its  const‘quences,  is,  we  regret  to  think,  a 
Mi()|H»sitioii  inconsistent  with  that  observation  of  human  naturci 
U)  which  the  writer  before  us  lays  claim. 

The  Author’s  principle  necessarily  assumes,  that  crime  is  a 
thing  merely  accidental  to  the  human  species, — the  sale  result 
of  rxUM’ual  excitements.  ‘  We  {>ermit  the  human  character  to 
‘  he  formed  tto  an  to  commit  it,'  (p,  ‘22.)  It  is  the  accidenif 
not  the  proprium^  in  the  logical  definition  of  man.  Now,  if 
depravity  is  a  mental  tinge  acquired  merely  by  exposure ;  if 
it  is  the  sun-burnt  tan  of  the  Euro|>eaii,  and  not  the  native 
^wartll  of  the  Indian;  then  is  it  true,  that  by  the  removal  of 
all  excitement,  were  that  possible,  crime  must  necesnarily 
ceaite.  Hut  even  here  Mr.  Owen’s  plan  would  provide  only 
■  partial  remedy,  because  many  of  the  temptations  to  vice 
xre  irremovable  in  their  own  nature.  It  may  be  very  true,  that 
take  away  intoxicaiing  liquors,  and  men  will  not  get  drunk  ; 
take  away  the  means  of  gaining,  and  men  will  not  game :  so 
•Im)  we  might  go  a  step  further,  and  say,  take  away  pro- 
and  men  will  not  nteal,  Ifut  it  must  lie  recollected,  that 
tluTt*  are  vices,  of  which  it  might  be  even  yet  more  diflicult  to 
riniove  the  causes. 

Vs,  un  the  one  hand,  we  are  anxious  that  the  errors  of 
Mr.  Owen  should  not  mislead  the  unwary,  so,  on  the  other, 

de^iro  to  be  exempt  from  misapprehension  in  our  own 
’^ncturi.j^,  Soi'iety  is  a  great  machine,  the  o|>erations  of 
^liich  ex)MTience  has  proved  to  be  capable  of  the  most  momen- 
improvements :  it  would  be  blindness  to  deny  that  it  may 
yrt  he  capable  of  others  not  less  so.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  but 
Rot  without  value,  that  it  is  only  by  aiming  at  perfection 
that  We  meet  with  success  in  our  attempts  to  appro^h  it. 
If  We  cannot  make  men  angels,  let  us  at  least  prevent  them 
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Ironi  inr.kitii'  lhtmsi  Ut‘H  donutiis.  As  an  instance  of  ilie  n.  I 
lent  to  an  i  neilive  Ms  ial  r«*i^inirn  trill  in  pro<luciil  I 

;i  lyunrvK’  <  lin!  jirtiM*,  uml  ilhisiratiaii^  Mr.  OoiMi's  Jir^t  potv  I 
tiott^  >N»’  ir.iL;iil  refer  to  tlie  Society  of  Quakers,  Kxampih  1 
\vi  l»  li»\e  ii.iNe  seui*;»l\  Of nirreii,  of  ithials  ot  that  sect  tr 
aineii.ihle  t(»  the  la\^si  ol  their  eoiintry»  tor  aeU  i(  v/; 
litinh  Id  i\  rrimi'iulity.  I'lie  projoiety  of  their  tioiiiestie  itJi- R. 
iinet,  i''  t>>o  well  known  to  neeti  eoniinent.  NN  e  are  loi  Ej 

iirnor^ni  that  tin  re  are  two  elasM  s  aiwoni^  tlie  Quakers,  ami  tbit  ^ 
with  soon  who  Itear  (he  name  the  strielness  of  social  rule  a  R 
more  honoiiied  in  the  hieaeh  than  in  the  ohservuiice  :  hut  it  R 
ia  ol  the  r*  suits  of  an  exisliiiir  regimen,  nint  not  of  a  deptr.  H 
lure  from  ii.  tltat  we  are  speukint;.  If 

Now  ,  it  It  t'i  to  lie  nsketi,  what  has  hroiiirht  nhout  this  ib>  D 
scHtee  of  open  ileprii>ity,  whieh  is  an  admitted  fact  in  the  hb*  11 
torv  of  (he  t^iiakers  as  a  hotly  ;  what,  can  we  nnswtT,  hut  (hit  » 
tlioM-  veiy  iiaiuts  unti  di'«positioiis,  whieh,  niitil  tht*y  jirotliff  E 
tiitomiities  injiiiiotis  to  society,  an‘  not  only  («dt*ra(t  tl  hut  fir-  m 
tuallv  iippLiuthMl  atiioiiL::  the  rest  of  the  world,  ar<*  there  db-  K 
eoniitemmt'tMi  and  put  to  shame.  Kor  it  must  h<‘  remeintierK).  B 
that  (he  QiiakiM^^  not  only  prohihit  (he  immtTons  e\il  practim,  E 
of  wliieit  thinking:  and  i^ainhlinu^  staiiti  at  tin*  head,  hut  disoai  I 
all  those  ilisptiNitioiis  t»r  tempers  whieh,  ainon«r  others,  are  ho-  E 
nonrt'ti  with  the  iuiuh*  ot  kfjtni.  and  the  possession  ot  which.  | 
ntnlff  \urious  inodilieations,  eoininaiids  applause  and  resjtert  I 
in  the  world  at  hirixe.  And  how  man\  of  (he  hlaekencd  I 
crimes  winch  ha\c  hetome  the  ohJetMs  of  retrihntive  justiff.  I 
inifrht  he  tr.ieid  (*>  (he  all  piiw’erful  propensity  of  liiirnan  b^ 
inifs,  to  >»s  k  a  ehuraetf'r  U»r  those  \ iinlietivt'  ami  sensual  div 
]msi(ion^,  ^.hieh  are  in  repute  amoiit;  tlndr  associates!  How 
man)  ot  the  iiiiha  timate  r  iiminals  who  liuM*  felt  the  lash  of 
the  hw,  mii;hi  (race  their  ;>:rowth  in  flepravity,  to  the  desire  of 
provintt  tlu'mselves  the  hold  and  spirite<)  eompaniotis  of  proli* 
;,-ates  and  Sensualists  |  I 

In  another  way  too,  is  the  Quaker  regimen  ett'ective  to  thf 
snhdiK  titiii  ot  eriine — hy  imposini^  narrow  limits  on  the  tlesiffx 
In  propf'itioii  as  men  are  (rained  ti>  iintuliriMiee,  in  that  pro|MJi* 
lion  will  (hey  U*  nnsuhinissivu  under  deprivation,  and  tiiiscni* 
piiloiis  in  aeeomphshment.  'I'he  deijret*  of  want  is  ineasnrcd, 
not  so  mueh  hy  tlo^  positive  insntlieiene) ,  as  hy  the  eoiiiparathe 
abunduiiee.  IHiw  lew  ol  our  aei>  of  violenee  are  to  he  n'feired 
to  the  aetmil  want  ol  suhsisteiiee,  eompnit'd  with  those  whidi 
have  been  instii^atfMl  h)  habits  ot  d«*pra\ed  and  inordinate  bl* 
tlul^i’uve,  or  the  t  mhaira'«smen(s  which  thev  involve. 

\iitli  that  part  ot  the  Author's  theory,  whicdi  aims  at  (b^ 
estabiishuient  ol  a  sy stern  of  preventive  Dieasurcs,  by  the  rr* 
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^\tl  of  rtll  (t»p  toU'nUtMl  nncliinory  of  vice,  we  "o  with  him 
j^grt  an<i  l»  oo(.  On  this  Huhjert,  lli»*  attriitloii  of  Uie  piihlic  has 

b»vn  (oroihiv  iirre«ttM(  by  the  result  <»f  (he  Police  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  (liJit  invi'sfij^ntion,  ihoiijjh  really  relerrihle  to  (he  Me- 
irvjiolis,  is  more  or  less  applieihh*  (o  every  populous  (own  in 
the  biiiir«lo»o.  On  tliis  tu'e-ision  we  ha \e  seen  (he  Miij^istrates 
ttH*ii)selves,  when  closely  pressed,  amt  notwithstundiiii'  their 
n^tniltX  predilection  for  a  system  witieh  has  by  lon*^  use  he- 
rowie  lutiirali/.ed  to  (hem,  •^ivini'  up  th*‘  point,  and  con- 
ltsj»inix  (ha(  (lie  cominission  of  ilij  most  <1  trini;  crimes,  is  niir- 
lansl  by  a  syst^nnatie  jdan  (d*  initiation  and  concert ;  a 
|4an  not  only  known,  hui  tolerated  and  <!efemhMl  upon  the 
^oiind  of  necessity.  With  such  facts  hefop*  us  as  have  re¬ 
cently  come  out,  with  refercMice  t(»  the  police  syst(Mu,  we  can 
hinily  think  the  Amlmr's  laiu^uaijc  too  stronij^,  v%heii  lie  charijcs- 
us  with  continniiii^  ‘  to  allow  •generation  alter  !^em‘ration  to  he 
‘  tiiicht  crime  fri>m  th»‘ir  iidancy,  ami  when  so  taiiti^ht,  luintiii!' 

*  them  like  heasts  of  tin*  lori'st,  until  they  are  t*ntan‘^l(*il  heyoml 

*  t*seHpe  ill  the  toils  and  nets  of  the  law.’  It  does  not  now 
ulmil  of  eoneedment,  that  tin*  lower  classics  of  soci«‘ty  are  con- 
(iiifiully  -iirronmied  hy  temptations  too  powi'rinl,  viul  too  con- 
stiiitlv  ill  action,  to  he  n*sisttsl,  even  had  they  heen  trained  to 
resiM  them  ;  and  wa*  have  hut  just  hc'^mi  to  think  seriously  of 
suppUiiiu:  (hem  with  (he  means  of  instriu'tioii. 

lint  (hi*  New  Kin;;liind  .Men  whom  Dr.  Johnson  has  Indi- 
cmiisly  hronyflit  on  a  voya'j^t*  of  discovery  to  (lie  month  of  the 
Tlnines,  wen*  s(»an'elv  more  out  in  (heir  claims  to  novelty  of 
iiitorm  ition,  (lian  Mr.  Owen  has  heen  on  the  promnli^ation  of 
hivs\sh*in  of  prevention.  It  is  very  true  (hat  laws  do  exist, 
i^hicii  •  eiie«iiira‘^e  (he  consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  hv  foslerint^ 

‘  ami  e\temtin«4;  tlii'se  receptacles  to  seduce  the  ii^iiorant  and 

*  wreirhed.  <*alled  <jiii-shops  and  pot-houses  ;  —which  sanction 
‘  and  h*n^aliy.e  •raiiihlim^;  ainon:^  the  poor,  under  the  luinc  of 
‘  a  .'sf.ite  Lottery  ; — and  which  are  iiinidionsly  destroyini;  (lie 

*  re.d  sireiiirth  of  the  country,  under  the  name  of  providinir  for 
‘  the  poor.’  All  (his  we  repeat  is  very  true,  and  moreover 
tnitjlity  oh>ions  ;  nor  is  it  h*ss  so  that  the  dictates  of  a  wise  and 
enli(fliteiied  policy  call  for  a  re|H*.il  or  modification  of  those 
lins: — hill  where  is  the  novelty  of  it  Did  not  e\eiy  public 
joanial,  and  every  pnldic!  voice,  unfettered  by  the  shacklcfi 
o(  party,  pro<*laiin  this  to  the  nation  and  its  rulers,  loiu^ 
ix  fiire  (lie  I’rnnipet  of  (he  Ueforiii4*r  of  .New  Lanark  had  ever 
been  heard  on  this  siile  of  fche  Twee*!  ?  Oh,  but  this  is  not  all ; 
Mr.  Os^eii  woiilil  not  only  repeal  ilmse  laws,  but  he  would  also 
*^w*ul  ‘  tiiose  ot  piiidshinent,  wh’ieli,  under  the  jwesent  irrational 
‘  «ysu»iii  of  leflris|atH>f»,  aiv  supposed  to  he  ahstilutely  iicceasary 
‘  («  hohl  society  to<?ether.*  And  will  !\lr.  Owen  seriously  nn- 
‘bTtuke  t(i  indcinnify  the  nation  from  the  consequences  ?  Will 
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he  Hlaiul  ill  thr  |>laee  ot' the  hutnlred  aiul  the  tUhiny  undernifl 
aiK'ieiit  Hystoin  ?  \\  ill  he  be  ‘bail  above  and  bail  below' 
every  hninan  boin^;  who  shall  be  char&^ed  with  the  coininissioif^B 
crime,  alter  the  ‘  new  view  of  society’  shall  have  obtained  t^B 
concurrence  of  the  lot;isiatnrc  r  With  every  desire  to  be  opaB 
to  conviction,  we  fear  that  the  existence  of  social  orj'anizttiii, B 
without  a  sanction  for  its  positive  ordinances,  or  a  penalty  WB 
the  iidiini;eincnt  of  them,  is  too  l*topian  an  idea  to  be  serioaihB 
ndlectcd  on.  .Mr.  V.wW  has  indeed  said,  speakiiif' of  the  Mi B 
lennium,  ‘  (Uiristianity  is  such  a  holy  and  spiritual  atVair,  tbaB 
‘  perhaps  all  human  institutions  are  to  be  destroyed  to  miktfl 
‘  way  for  it;’  but  we  believe  Mr.  Cecil’s  Millennium  and  Mr. I 
Owen’s,  are  of  ditrerent  ortlers*.  I 

Neither  is  it  correct  to  say,  that  the  system  of  punitive  retri  I 
bntion  for  crime  does  not  proceetl  upon  tlie  principle  of  preret*  I 
/(on.  'I'lie  Laws,  and  the  Administrators  of  the  laws,  have  uni¬ 
formly  recoirnisi'd  and  acted  upon  the  doctrine,  that  the  uhje<t 
contemplated  liv  the  punishment  of  the  criminal,  is  not  so  inucii 
the  fultihiient  of  a  vindictive  justice,  as  the  creating  of  a  priiki- 
pie  in  tin*  minds  of  the  community,  which  shall  restrain  the  coo* 
mission  t»f  crime  by  the  drt'ad  of  its  conseipienct's.  ’The  fi* 
ample  la*ld  ont  i/i  tvrrorvm  to  the  mnltitmh*,  is  a  motive  pan- 
inouni  in  the  breast  of  the  lawgiver  and  the  judi^e,  to  the  sufler- 
ini^s  of  the  individual.  In  making;  these  remarks,  we  hin 
noihinu;  to  do  with  the  system  of  criminal  judicature  existing ui 
this  country.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  indefensible. 
W  e  are  speakini;  simply  (►f  the  principles  and  the  necessity  ofi 
(’riminal  code.  Ifnt  it  appears  that  Mr.  (hven  has  produced 
his  r(*lorm  at  New  Lanark,  in  tin*  absence  of  pnnishint'n(.  \\t 
must  ln»wcvcr  remark,  that  .Mr.  O.  takes  punishment  in  avert 
limited  .-^ense  ;  namely,  that  it\  ('•tr/forai  fninihUment  ;  for  Wf 
lind  at  pai;e  .5  I  of  the  NeW  \  iew,  that  the  rejection  of  a  criminil 
e'ode  dot  s  not  exclmh'  the  h'vyin^  oi  Ji non  upon  ollendcrs.  Dow 
^Ir.  ilwen  then  mean  that  we  should  rt'turn  to  the  regimen  ol 
our  .<a\on  ancestors,  where  the  rich  set  the  law  at  defiance; 
where  cvitv  crime,  even  murder,  had  its  price,  at  which  it  inigbt 
be  committed  if  the  individual  could  alVonl  it  ?  liesides,  wliat  b 
to  become  ol  those  who  have  no  property  upon  which  the  liiiw 
are  to  be  levied  r  lint  vvi*  foii'et :  there  is  to  be  no  povertj 
under  Mr.  tlwcn’s  dispensation  ! 

'I  he  steps,  however,  which  the  writer  calls  upon  the  Ix'i^isli- 

•  At  p.  ‘J7.  of  the  ‘  Address,*  Mr.  O.  remarLs,  ‘  What  ideas  indi- 
‘  viduai^  may  attach  to  the  term  Millenniuni,  I  know  not ;  but  1  knov 
‘  tliai  society  may  be  so  formed,  as  to  exist  without  crime,  without 
poverty,*  Ac.  Ac.  A  little  before  we  are  modestly  told,  tliat  when 
Mr.  Owen’s  plan  has  taken  cflcct  ‘  the  period  of  the  bupi>o$ed  Milieu* 

*  nium  will  commence.* 
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tnri'  to  cfl'ect,  are  not  conlinei!  to  civil  institutions.  Another 
tiivmice  in  ‘  nntional  roforiir  is, 

*  To  withdraw  from  the  national  church  those  tenets  which  con- 
ftitiitf  its  weakness  and  create  its  dani»er ;  yet  still,  to  prevent  the 
evils  of  anv  premature  chanije,  let  the  churcli  in  other  respects  re¬ 
main  as  it  is ;  because,  under  the  old  established  forms,  it  may  effect 
ilic  most  valuable  purposes.  To  render  it  truly  a  national  church,  all 
tests  as  tliey  are  called,  that  is,  declarations  of  belief  iii  which  all 
cannot  conscientiously  join,  should  be  withdrawn :  this  alternative 
sould  tend  more  perhaps  than  any  other  which  can  he  devised,  to 
give  stability  both  to  the  national  church  and  to  the  state,  and  a 
conduct  thus  rat  inuni  would  at  ourr  terminate  all  the  theological  dif¬ 
ferences  which  now  confound  the  inteilccts  of  men  and  dUieminate  uni- 
vcTsal  discord.  * 

NVe  ciMtainly  are  under  peculiar  ohli*;a(ious  to  Mr.  Owen,  for 
setoinliii^  our  poor  :itteui])tH  to  convince  the  vvorld  of  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  making  relii^ious  tests  the  cpialifieation  to  civil  privi- 
Iri^os ;  hut  we  cannot  help  rt*y;rettinic  that  he  had  not  been  a 
little  mon‘  explic'it  as  to  the  nature  of  the  expurgation  which  lie 
recommends,  since,  for  anvflit  we  can  see  to  the  contrary  from 
the  tenor  of  Mr.  Ow(*n\s  |)a^;cs,  he  ini^;ht  hi»  as  innrh  inclined 
to  throw  his  cap  in  the  air  *  if  the  tloctrin<»s  of  tlic  National 
t'hnreli  were  hroin^lit  down  to  the  level  of  Pope’s  L'nirerhol 
IVoi/er,  as  if  she  were  to  content  herself  with  reiionneiiiif  all 
(T»‘f(ls  hut  the  (iospel  of  tiesus  Christ,  lien*  we  coniess  we 
<auiiot  follow  .Mr.  Cwtm.  ^^’e  wish  every  institution  were  rc- 
movrd,  whieli  has  a  tendency  to  ileinoruli/.e  the  nation,  to 
sluckle  the  liherly  of  eoiiscieiua*,  or  to  excite  jt*a!onsy  and  con¬ 
tention  l)\  the  appropriation  ol  exclusive  privilet;;es  ;  hut  we  have 
loo  learfni  a  h'sson,  in  the  expcnieiiet*  of  a  n(!iL;hhonriini^  state, 
to  admit,  eveti  as  a  political  tpn*slion,  tlie  expi'dieney  of  training 
ii|)  onr  (‘oiiiitry  intm  as  u  tuition  of  Di'ists. 

Many  other  similar  sni^t^eslions  ol’  Mr.  t)wcn’s  mio;lit  he  ad¬ 
verted  to,  hut  we  have  alreatly  cxli acted  at  snlVicieiit  leiii^th. 
It  is  a  luisfortnne  to  which  the  constitution  of  the  lininan  mind 
se«>nis  |MTiiliarly  snhject,  ainl  tlie  inllnencti  of  which  we  have 
olten  had  oecasimi  to  remark,  that  every  man  who  succeeds  in 
nnisterini;  the  principles  of  a  parturnlar  hraneli  of  abstract 
’lienee,  is  prone  to  extend  the  application  of  those  principh^,  to 
the  whole  circle  of  |diilosophy ,  and  to  persuade  himself  that  he 
Has  found  the  master-key  wfiicli  shall  command  the  i^tes  of  all 
the  aveinu's  to  truth.  'The  insit'lit  whicli  he  makes  in  every 
other  hrancli  of  knowlcil^e,  takes  its  tini^e  from  that  which  has 

•  We  beg  pardon.  We  have  certainly  read  ol  Arclibishop  Laud’s 
iHrowing  iiig  cap  in  the  air  when  the  sentence  of  disHgurement  was 
pronounced  in  the  Star  t'hamhcr,  upon  some  sturdy  puriUn :  but  this 
practice  was,  we  believe,  confined  to  the  bigots  of  past  days,' 
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become  llio  mcd’uiin  ol  his  luentul  vision  ;  all  thiii^  arc  broai^lp 
to  ihe  test  ol*  tlu*  I'avourile  theory  ;  and  are  received,  reje(Hi||  ' 
or  modilitul,  uccordin:;  a*»  they  aj;ree  or  as  (hey  disun^ret*  ^^Uhk  M 
It  is  a  iiuturid  di>|>oMtioii  of  the  human  mind,  to  seek  to  refer  faci  9 
to  |>rinei}>h‘s ;  umi  we  make  up  for  our  paucity  of  the  latter, k  H 
our  inilix  riiniiiafeiiess  in  the  upplieatioii  ol  them  to  the  lorowt 
This  almost  inseparahle  incident  from  the  proi^n'ss  <»f  diseovm,  Q 
imp<»ses  on  us  a  tlei^ree  of  cautions  reserve  in  our  ('ommiinieati^  u 
witli  the  dealers  in  systems  ;  for  rarely  has  it  happened  that  tkn  11 
have  displayed  any  lari;*e  portion  of  (he  virtue  of  forheartoet  W 
^riie  discovery  of  unse«*n  conncvioiis  and  <lept‘nd(MU*ies,  islhdril 
delii^ht.  Tiie  Idind  inisapplicalion  of  a  principle  to  uu  ordnll 
of  thini^s  imh'pendeiit  of  it,  is  their  lailinijf.  ’I'he  philosupba l| 
who  first  discoven  d  tin*  existence  of  cdeciricity,  thou'^ht  tliatheB 
liaif  found  till*  solution  of  all  the  iiluMionuMia  of  naturt'.  K 

We  ret^ret,  for  the  sake  of  those*  who  mii;ht  have*  he*eii  Ih'IK- K 
fited  hv  his  practical  hints,  that  Mr.  <>w«*n  has  aelelcel  anotha  E 
uuel  a  most  ei^re*i;ions  instance*,  to  the  mmuTous  ilhisti  atieins  fl( 
our  re*niark.  We*  rctjre't  that  he  shendel  have*  supposial  his  e)b-  * 
servatieins  upon  the  sidisei  vieiicy  of  the  human  e’hara'*ter  to  ex-  = 
ternal  impressiems,  n*'e*e-ssarily  e'e»nn(*cte*el  w  ith  a  syslenn  eife'tliio;  ^ 
anel  that  insieaet  ed  eh*inanelini;  onr  unepialitieMi  praise*  letr  his  ei-  ' 
ertioiis  in  ine‘liora(in<;;  the*  conelitieni  of  e>ne*  hraiich  eef  socit*ty,  if 
shoulel  !»e  re*lne-t  mtly  e‘ompelU*el  to  mini;le  with  that  praise,  u- 
temishiiieni  and  ct*nsnre* :  aste)iiishme*nt,  at  so  harely  an  atte*m|)tto 
fence  elowii  upon  the  worlel  a  systt*m  iiivedvin*^  e*\e*rv  thiiuj  lb- 
strnsi*  in  metaphysics,  e\e‘ry  ihin*^  impe>rtanl  in  the*  science  ol 
human  nature*,  without  iiieinction,  witheent  proed',  witlnint  artpi* 
ine*nt,  npeni  the*  nieae*  assntnpiion  e>f  the  internal  infallihility  ol 
(he  elo^inas  preeponneh  el  ; — anel  censure*,  at  so  arreeii^ant,  sort- 
traeerdiiiai  y  an  insult  to  the  learning,  the;  inve'stii^jtion,  the  labour 
ol  a:x»  s. 

Hut  apart  lieim  his  e‘thics,  wc  arc  cd' e>pinie)n  that  Mr.  Otfco’i 
sue  e*e  S-.  in  his  manedaeloi  v  at  Ne*w  Lanark,  lor  which  we  irt 
willi.iv^  to  oive*  him  every  peissihle  crcelil,  anel  wliich,as  it  »i 
lact  in  ilje  lat  e*  e»l  el  iv,  we  cannot  fairly  presume  to  he  misrepre* 
seiilcel,  .s  .4  e-irennislane*e*  eleiiuineliiu'  the  attentive*  ceiiisieleralioo 
of  thi>s«  w|m»  are*  em^a^e'el  in  the*  impeirtaiit  work  of  inve*sti:^til»J 
the  e»peiulions  e)f  tin*  ^ie*al  machine*  of  Se)cie*ty.  Wt»  se*e  no  DC- 
Ce‘ssai  V  conne'xiem  hctwe*e*n  Mr.  Owen’s  philosophy  anel  his  locil 
lei^inn  n.  li  he*  has  really  sncce'ceh'el  in  c*stahlishin«^  a  syst«B 
ol  eh'-eipliin*  '>liie‘h  restrains  the  me)rt*  v ioh‘nt  e*hidlitions  ol  dc- 
prav»t\,  il  he*  h ‘s  put  the*  lerw  vices  whie’h  are*  prevale*nt  in  suck 
Bssi  cutteuis,  out  e»t  lashiuii,  if  he  has  in(roetuct*d  any  hcnefK’ui 
iiu|>toveniL*m**  in  tin*  machinery  of  local  or:;ani£a(ion  wc  sb»k 
rcifTV*(  that  the  ^uo^re  ss  of  bocial  relorm  should  not  Ire  acoek* 
rated  hy  his  uMustance,  because  he  is  still  ignorant  of  the  t;re** 
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of  human  natiiro,  and  has  yet  to  discover  that  other 
ciMSi'S  iinist  concur  to  eradicate  vice  frmn  the  heart  of  man, 
tim  cstahlishincut  of  an  institution  for  the  formation  of 
nitionid  cliarachT.  We  see  no  more  reason  that  those  who  have 
loftier  conceptions  of  the  i;overnment  of  the  worhl,  should  feel 
^.rtipulous  to  adopt  the  practical  suifi^estions  of  Mr.  Owen, 
than  that  they  should  d(‘cline  to  avail  thems<»lves  of  the  j^eome- 
irieal  diaijrains  of  the  rrench  Kncyclopedists. 

We  make  no  a|»olo^y  to  Mr.  Owen,  for  the  unceremonious 
manner  in  which  we  have  treated  his  philostiphy,  because,  if  ho 
believes  his  own  principles,  he  cannot  piissibly  receive  one.  If 
‘  uur  will  has  no  power  whatever  over  our  opinions,  (if)  we  must 

*  and  ever  iVM\  and  ever  shall  believe  what  has  been,  is,  or  may 
‘  br  impressed  on  our  minds  by  our  predecessors,  and  the  cir- 
‘  ciimslaiices  which  surround  us — it  becomes  the  essence  of  ir- 

*  rationality  to  suppose  that  any  human  In.^inu’,  from  the  creation 
‘  to  this  day,  ct)nhl  deserve  praise  or  blame,  rewarti  or  punish- 
‘  iiuMit,  for  the  pre|H>ss(‘ssion  of  early  education.’  Sew  I  leir, 

KMi.  rrom  Mr.  Owen’s  hands  therefore  we  thankfully  uc- 
o»*;tt  the  remission  of  all  our  delimpiency,  so  far  as  we  may  have 
otfiMided  a«:^aii\st  him,  uithoui^li  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  still 
too  iiieriMlulons  to  embrace  his  proll’ertMl  undertakini^,  so  far  as 
we  hohl  ourselves  uceonntahle  to  higher  powers. 

Art.  V.  Contempintious  of  the  State  of  Mdn^  in  this  Li/Ct  ond  that 
Mch  Is  to  comr.  lly  Jc*reiny  'raylor,  1).I).  and  late  Lord  BisliOp 
of  Down  and  Connor.  A  New'  Ldition,  dedicated,  hy  Permission, 
to  the  Hight  Kcv.  the  Lord  Dishop  of  Norw  ich.  Dy  the  Hcv.  John 
Nelson  (loultv.  12mo.  pp.  ‘297.  Price  6s.  6d.  Low',  Hatchard, 
Ac.  isir>. 

^11  IS  nnat  volume  has  the  benefit  of  no  less  than  /*our  distinct 

*  pieces  (d’  composition  ;  in  the  way  of  Introduetion  :  the 
Kditor’s  dedication — his  preface — a  <piaint  adilress  to  the 
‘Courteous  Uoader’  hy  H.  Hale,  D.l).  which  was  prcfixinl  to 
rarly  <Hlitions,  we  do  not  know  whether  to  the  original  one  — 
tndashorl  Advertisement  hy  the  orii^inal  editor  or  publisher, 
autlamticatiiu;  the  {msthumous  puhlicution. 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  this  last,  accompanied  with  one 
sentence  to  certify  that  the  ]>rcscnt  edition  is  simply  and 
tecurately  a  re|>nnt,  was  the  only  one  of  them  at  all  necessary, 
to  llu‘  Dedication,  it  is  surely  somewhat  s(ran«;o  to  hear  of  a 

*  I’atron’  for  a  work  of  Jeremy  Paylor !  And  tiioiu^h  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  excellent  person  addrcssetl,  may. not  be 
disph*ase<l  to  have  the  public  iidormcd  of  his  ‘  personal 
‘  friendship’  for  a  ‘  dissenlint^  minister,’  what  is  it  likely  be 
*ill  Hay  of  the  ‘  parallel’  hint(*d,  in  how»‘ver  cautious  and 
general  terms,  betweeu  hioisclf  and  Uic  author  of  these  con- 
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teroplaliona  ?  Hut  this  in  nothinf^,  to  another  parallel,  q. 
|»rewe<i  a**  folio  if  s  : 

.*  And  vhile  every  honour,  and  every  talent*  is  consecrated  toR^ 
wlio  veiled  liih  glories  in  mortal  He^h  for  our  salvation,— //If 
vrry  ^loriet  may  your  highest  honours  and  your  talents  bunt  firoi 
the  clouds  of  time,  to  shine  with  resplendent  and  eternal  lustre  i 
the  regions  of  iinmoitulity.* 

And  the  sentence  of  which  thi**  is  a  part,  is  iiuinedialely  ^ 
ceiletl  hy  tln^se  worda,  ‘  I  should  dtvtn  it.  My  l^ortl,  henettl 
•  the  character  of  iny  station,  and  degradin'^  to  yours,  to  ofe 
‘  one  w<»rd  of  lluttery’ :  which  sentence,  too,  is  | ) receded  ^ 
one  whic  h  the  deserving  IVelate  would  have  readily  excused  inj 
man  from  addressing  to  him. — 'riie  detlications  so  often  fond 
prefixed  to  theological  hooks  of  a  former  period,  shew  that  thert 
was  u  time  when  the  fashion  extemled  even  to  sober  and  re* 
ligious  men,  of  n'puying  the  private  kindness  of  distinguisbed 
|H‘rsons,  with  public  adulation  ;  hut  we  should  have  hopcnl  thai 
the  sensations  with  which  those  tribute's  are  read,  when  there ii 
])atienee  to  read  them,  would  have  sidVieed,  independently  o( 
the  eonsideralioii  of  conscientious  propriety,  to  prevent  the 
imitation  of  the  practice. 

'riiis,  however,  no  way  atVects  or  eoncerns  the  work  cl 
tlcTeiny  'I'aylor,  of  whieli  the  Kdilor  may  justly  he  thanked » 
the  cause  of  another  edition,  the  tenth,  or  probably  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  mimher,  for  the  ninth  was  printc'd  so  long  since  as  17W 
He  has  done  right,  too,  in  seeding  it  ulinoht  faithfully  repriDtrd 
from  the  former  editions;  hut  we  confess  we  wonder  not  a  little 
to  hear  hbii  say  he  hatl  deliberated,  and  taken  advice,  wlaHhef 
a  ditferent  priH*<*eding  woidd  not  he  right.  No  ipiestion  of  thk 
kind  ought  evrr  to  Ik*  entertained  ;  no  practice  in  literature  de 
aerving  a  more  <‘iiipliatieal  n'prohation,  than  the  pr(s<uiiiingtc 
make  an  author  say  wliat  lie  never  said.  We  cannot  efo 
approve  of  the  exclusion,  several  times  in  this  edition,  of  one 
or  two  coarse  tt'rins.  Nor  can  any  thing  he  more  siijierfluotu 
in  a  mere  reimhlislicr,  than  to  give  warning,  in  his  own  defencfi 
that  ‘  he  will  not  he  considered  ns  responsible  for  every  word, 

‘  and  every  idea,  of  even  Jeremy  Taylor.’  Who  would 
think  of  holding  him  responsible  ?  At  tliis  rate,  authors,  on  heinf 
reprinted,  must  cease  to  stand  as  their  own  authorities,  aJ 
iH'Come  mere  reprt*sentaiives  of  casual  editors,  or  correctors 
the  press. 

^  Very  lew  words  can  1h‘  required  rt'speding  the  work  itself,  of 
Its  illustrious  author,  •leremy  Taylor  is  one  of  the  chief  of  • 
tribe  t)|  |M>werlul  spirits,  who  are  returning  among  us  alter  • 
sojourn  in  compaiaiivt  ly  oblivions  estrangement  from  our  lito- 
rary  sphere,  to  resume  the  place  in  general  attention  which  h** 
l>een  usurped  hy  an  interior  order  of  thinkers.  It  would  see# 

s  if  llie  .sound  of  thunder  had  brought  them  back — that  they 
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trf  partly  drawn  by  sympathy  with  that  state  of  commotion  and 
fnenrv  into  which  the  general  mind  has  been  shaken  and  fired 
hr  the  tumult  of  an  unparalleled  crisis  of  the  moral  world  ;  of 
which  one  of  the  etVects  has  been  to  throw  an  imputation  of 
comparative  tameness,  limited  power,  and  artificial  execution,  on 
the  standard  literature  of  the  last  century,  ami  to  create  a  taste 
for  indultrim;  in  <he  stronijer  excitements  of  a  holder,  and 
jicrhajw  wilder  manner  of  writintT* — are  willing  to  anticipate 
great  advantages  from  a  revolution  in  taste,  which  will  leave  fewer 
rfadors  hv  many,  contented  in  the  school  of  elegant  common- 
place,  and  mere  elaborate,  system-bound  mediocrity.  Many 
^ks  well  written,  in  a  certain  moderate  sense  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion,  uill  be  very  insipid  to  a  reader  coming  ilirectly  from  the 
cnclianteil  wildernesses  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  the  flat  though 
possibly  well  cultivated  ground  of  a  merely  sensihle  composition, 
— raiu'li  as  there  may  have  hten  in  those  wildernesses  of  what 
is  unsightly  and  of  what  is  of  little  use; — for  it  would  betray  a 
perfect  fanaticism  of  admiration,  not  to  he  struck  with  some  fu¬ 
tilities,  and  many  gross  olVences  to  goo<l  taste,  amid  the  in- 
telK'ctual  scenery,  depicted  in  the  pages  of  this  wonderful 
writer. 

Willi  respect  to  these  Contemplations,  we  question  whether 
they  can  he  det'ined  to  funVish  a  fair  and  sulheient  exhibition  of 
the  .\uthor’s  powers.  Most  of  his  characteristic  faults  are 
prominently  apparent ;  hut  we  think  the  brilliance  and  Muhlimity 
ire  not  quite  in  the  same  proportion  us  in  some  of  his  Sermons ; 
thil  indeed  there  are  not  many  passages  in  his  loftiest  manner. 
We  are  also  compelled  to  think  that  the  greatest  number  of 
fTcn  thoughtful  readers,  must  experience  a  want  of  sympathy 
with  his  mode  of  sentiment,  in  reprt»senting  the  vanity  and  misery 
of  this  life,  and  the  mournful,  revolting,  and  dreadful  cirenm- 
itances  of  its  cs>nclu8ion.  Much  of  the  representation  is  of  a 
kind  that  docs  not  come  home  to  the  actual  feelings  of  men. 
The  emphasis  of  lamentation  is  not  felt  to  he  laid  right.  The 
emotion  that  should  Ik‘  e,xcited,  is  repressed  hy  a  very  palpable 
tpfietrance  of  downright  rhetoric,  selecting  topics  for  shew, 
Mid  tlieso  often  of  a  very  foreign  and  inapplicable  kind;  dark- 
foing  the  whole  of  life  with  a  systematic  exaggeration,  which 
ttkes  no  account  of  exceptions  and  qualifying  circumstances  ; 
wd  expatiating  on  the  hideousness  of  death,  viewed  us  an  ab¬ 
solute  evil,  and  with  a  studied  exclusion  of  those  glimpses  of 
celestial  light,  which  transform  the  aspect  of  this  dreadful 
•pectre.  For  the  purpose  of  a  general  estimate  of  the  state  of 
®iii  on  earth,  that  is  not  a  correct  view'  of  death,  wliich  repre- 
it  solely  and  absolutely  ns  an  evil,  taking  no  account  of 
^  possible  alleviations.— ^It  is  indexed  one  of  the  prevailing 
«ults  of  the  declamatory  parts  of  Tavlor’s  writings,  that  lie 
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takes  the  extreme  atlvaiitui^e  oi*  his  lojiio.  lie  nccumulateii. 
real  niul  all  iiiiai^iiiahlr  aii:v^ravalions,  somotinies  to  llie 
of  a  fantastic  exlruvaicaiicr,  of  (he  ijoocl  or  evil  he  is  repres«i^ 
in^,  anil  will  sulVer  no  intrusion  ol  (host*  ideas  whieh  arc  aba.! 
lately  re<(uisi(e  to  limit  and  iixulify  (he  exliihition  to  a  reasoml^ 
conformity  to  reality  or  prohahility.  So  that  the  reutler,  carria 
.  alon^  in  eoneiirreiue  with  the  sentiments  to  a  certain  IcDrt 
absolutely  stops  at  last  u\  see  Imw  much  further  (he  orator 
^o.  And  while  he  admires  tlie  inexhaustihie  ingenuity,  h 
nevertheless  feels  the  genuine  force  of  the  suhjeet  uetin^  upa 
him  with  diminishinu:  rather  than  aui^meMtint;  etVeet,  in  propv. 
tion  as  the  representation  appears  to  he  ^rowin^  into  oratonci 
excess. 

No  reader  of  taste  can  fail  to  ho  struck,  in  perusing  tli 
volume,  with  a  fault  whieh  prt^vails  in  his  other  writinf^^ 
careh'ss  and  evtMi  violent  mintrlinir  of  what  is  coarsely  inatcrit 
with  v\hat  is  hii^hly  intidlectual  and  ahstracti'd,  and  of  wb 
is  viTy  homely  and  even  low,  with  v\hat  is  splendid  and  subliat 
We  most  readily  admit,  indeed,  and  should  even  /ealoarii 
contend,  that  nothini;;  can  Ix!  more  opposite  to  a  just  notioad 
eloipience,  than  a  l  uh*  to  exclude  familiar  and  very  humb 
objects  and  topies  fr(un  all  intervention  in  the  illustratioiii 
^reat  subjects.  I’nder  the  direction  of  taste,  a  i^cnius  evenifti 
prolific  ami  plastic  than  that  of  'Taylor,  can  conjure  verynxii 
matt<'rs,  with  a  marvellous  appearance  of  appositeness,  bur 
very  uncxpi'ctiul  relations,  and  dit;'nifie<l  services  :  and  tlibb 
does  in  innumerahle  iiistanct  s.  Hut,  nevertheless,  he  docsolui 
Hiiuj^,  and  blend,  and  lu  ap  toi^ether,  tluMuean  and  the  mat^nilicait 
the  ^ross  and  the  subtile,  the  most  vulttar  objects  of  the  seme 
and  tiu'  most  la'condite  forms  of  thout^ht,  in  so  very  crude i 
combination,  as  to  exhibit  (he  most  uncouth  and  sonieliBft 
almost  monstrous  conformations  of  idt'us.  IVihaps  the  work 
of  no  other  ehxpient  and  devout  author  can  match  such  i 
sentence  as  the  following;,  (p.  *2^0)  siii^il^esteil  by  the  asc  ■ 
Scriptur<‘,  cd  the  term  ‘  supper’,  as  applied  to  the  happiiiciiid 
religion,  and  t)f  heaven.  1 

‘  'I  he  principal  which  is  served  in  at  this  threat  siipp®- 
‘  tjf  the  i'lvttr  riA«oif  of  fior/,  and  all  his  rlivine  |K*rfeciions.*  h 
rrprcsentini^  the  manner  in  which  a  departing  saint  is  vvelcoo^^ 
in  heaven,  o//  the  bh‘ss<xl  olten  repeating  in  divim*  music 
worils,  \\  ell  done,  t(ood  and  faithful  servant,  ikc.  he  addi,  • 
the  most  i;;rave  and  positi\e  manner,  ‘  Whieh  words  they  uh^ 
^  *  rejX'ai  in  tpiiri's.  lit*  says  (hxl  shall  lx*  to  the  blessed  *• 

heaven,  *  music*  to  the  ear,  sweetness  to  the  taste,  balsam  tofbt 


‘  smell,  (lowers  to  the  touch.’  In  unothei  place,  in  a 
connexion,  he  has  it,  ‘  'The  eomfortable  sme  ll  of  amber.’ — 


ing  of  the  rapid  diminution  of  our  lime,  he  say  s,  ‘  The  mod* 
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<  of  bcavens  is  hut  the  swift  turn  of  a  spiiulle  which  rolls  up 

<  |(|0  threat!  of  our  lives  ;  and  a  most  fleet  horse  on  which  death 

*  runs  post  after  iis.‘ — Speaking  of  the  importance  of  l>einj:: 
reativ  lor  death,  as  enforced  by  the  consideration  of  the  uncer- 
uintV  of  life,  he  says  :  *  It’s  t^ood  ever  to  have  our  accounts 

*  niitie  with  (lOtl :  since  we  know  not  but  he  may  call  us  in  such 

*  haste  as  we  shall  have  no  time  to  perfect  them,  it’s  ti^ootl  to 
‘  pitiy  tJ  nore  yame^  and  be  ever  in  the  t^race  of  God.’  Ami  a 
little  further  on,  enforcing  the  awfulness  of  the  expenditure  of 
time,  in  the  view  of  whnt  may  be  gained  by  it,  or  lost,  he  thus 
auataiiis  the  dignity  of  the  topic  :  ‘  Endeavour  then  whilst  it 

*  lasts,  to  yet  a  yood  baryain  ;  for  this  life  once  past,  there  is 

*  no  more  occasion  for  traflie.’ — In  the  same  elnpter  he  says, 
‘  The  artillery  of  death  is  already  shot,  and  there  is  no  cpiarter 
*of  an  hour  wherein  it  flies  not  more  than  ten  millions  of 

*  lea;::ues  to  overtake  thee.’  T'liere  are  parts  of  this  chapter  never¬ 
theless,  (‘  Of  Death,  and  the  certainty  of  it,*)  which  are  si<;ually 
powirful  and  strikint^.  In  some  of  thein  the  thoiii^ht  is  broui'ht 
forward  in  the  form  of  illustrative  comparison,  pre^^‘Utin^ 
ilHelfin  an  abrupt,  inartiiicial  mannei*,  and  with  a  roui^h,  homely 
familiarity  of  expression.  'The  followiui'  may  be  taken  as  one 
of  a  multitude  of  specimens,  to  be  fjiiml  in  this  volume,'  of  the 
bold,  roiit^b-leaturcd  kiiiil  (d*  composition,  which  so  frequently 
in  the  ilishop’s  writiui^s  comes  out  with  a  sudden  assault  upon 
the  reader,  insttuid  of  inxitiiii^  his  attention  with  selected  and 
well  man  iijed  phrases. 

*  To  this  uncertainty  of  death  is  to  be  added  that  of  beinj^  only 
one,  and  only  once  to  be  tried  ;  so  aa  the  error  of  dying  ill,  cannot 
be  amended  by  dying  well  another  time.  God  gave  unto  man  hia 
lenses  and  other  parts  of  his  body  double ;  he  gave  him  two  eyes, 
that  if  one  failed  he  might  serve  himself  of  the  other  ;  lie  gave  him 
two  hands,  ih  it  if  one  were  lost  yet  he  might  not  w'holly  he  disabled ; 
but  of  deaths  he  gave  but  one ;  and  if  that  one  miscarry,  all  U 
ruined.  A  terrible  ca.se  that  the  thing  which  most  imports  us, 
vhich  is  to  die.  hath  neither  trial,  experience,  or  remedy  ;  it  is  but 
only  once  to  be  acted,  and  that  in  an  instant,  and  upon  that  instant 
ill  eternity  depends,  in  wli  ch  if  we  fail,  the  error  is  never  to  be 
•mended. 


‘  If  an  ignorant  peasant,  who  had  never  d'*awm  a  bow,  should  be 
rommanded  to  shoot  at  a  mark  far  distant,  upon  condition  that  if  he  hit 
•t,he  should  be  highly  rewarded  with  many  rich  gifts ;  but  if  he  mist  it, 
•®d  that  at  the  first  shoot,  he  should  be  burnt  alive  ;  in  what  straits 
vould  this  poor  man  find  himself!  How  perplexed  that  he  should  bl. 
weed  upon  a  thing  of  that  difficulty  wherein  he  had  no  skill,  and 
Wit  the  i’ailing  should  cost  him  so  dear  as  his  life;  but  especially 
tjjit  it  was  only  once  to  be  essayed,  witliout  possibility  of  repairing 
first  fault  by  a  second  trial!  This  is  our  caae;  1  know  not  how 
•e  are  so  oleasant;  we  have  never  died,  we  have  no  experience  or 
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•kill  in  a  thing  of  so  great  difficulty ;  wc  are  only  once  to  die, 
that  all  it  at  stake :  cither  eternity  of  torments  in  hell,  or  of  1^ 
pinet^  in  heaven:  How  live  we  then  ^o  careleKs  of  dying  well;  liac* 
for  it  wc  were  born,  and  arc  but  once  to  try  it 

Another  parat;:raph  may  lie  quoted,  to  exemplify  the  turoaHi. 
ouM  torrent-imjietus  with  which  the  courM*  of  ideas  otlen  ruibo 
alon^,  darin^’ly  cu^cle^s  of  eouij^ruity  and  probability. 

•  As  in  this  life  the  rigour  of  God’s  justice  is  as  it  were  repren^ 
and  suspended,  so  in  that  point  of  death,  when  the  sinner  shall ^ 
reive  judgement,  it  shall  lie  let  loose  and  overwhelm  him.  A  grtr 
and  rapid  river  which  should  lor  thirty  or  forty  years  together  hui 
it.s  current  violently  stopped,  w  hat  a  mass  of  waters  w  ould  it  collectk 
to  long  a  space.  And  if  it  should  then  he  let  loo.se,  with  what  ftm 
would  it  overrun  and  beat  down  ail  before  it.  And  w  hat  resiitiaa 
could  withstand  it  ?  Since  then  the  D*vine  Justice,  which  the  pn- 
phet  Daniel  compares,  not  to  an  ordinary  river  but  to  a  river  of  fct, 
for  the  greatness  and  fury  of  the  rigour,  shall  be  repressed  for  thkf 
or  forty  years  during  the  life  of  man,  what  an  infinity  of  w  rath  willt 
arnaNS  together,  ami  with  what  fury  will  it  hurst  out  u|>on  the  miiers 
hie  sinner  in  the  face  of  the  offended  judge  !  And  therefore  ll»e  pcs 
phet  Daniel  saith,  that  a  river  of  lire  issued  from  his  countenance,  M 
that  his  throne  was  of  dames,  and  the  wheels  of  it  burning  lire;  W* 
c.vuse  all  shall  then  he  lire,  rigour,  and  justice,  lie  sets  forth  untoi 
his  tribunal  throne  with  wheels,  to  signify  thereby  the  force  and  fis 
Icnce  of  his  omnipotcncy,  in  executing  the  severity  of  his  justice;  d 
which  shall  appear  in  that  moment  when  sinners  shall  be  broughtitt 
judgement,  w.hen  the  Lord  shall  speak  to  tliem  in  his  wrath,  and  ooi> 
found  them  in  his  fury.’ 

'riie  vigour  of  conception,  the  austerity,  the  kind  of  aiwailiii 
impetno''ity,  of  which  Micli  jiassagcs  will  give  some  slight  idft 
arc  exemplilied  to  a  degree  almost  oppressive,  in  the  partofdf 
hook  which  displays,  at  great  extent,  the  state  of  lost  spirits: i 
l.irgel)  t'xeir.plilies  also,  the  violent  confusion  of  the  ditf^•rentel^ 
ments  of  thought,  in  a  c  haotic  tiirhnlenec'.  Physical  plagueiiW 
mental  agonies  are  closely  mingled  together,  as  at  once  in  ficn* 
eoiiOii't  and  co-operation  over  their  victims,  whose  misery  iscoi^ 
founded  whiU*  it  is  augmented  Ihdweeii  the  coarsest  disgusted 
sense  and  the  most  refmcMl  anguish  of  retleetion ;  hot  ween  ikr 
thought  ol  the  eternal  loss  of  the  Divine'  favour,  and  the  iiitoleribk 
fttmoyaiiee  ol  the  steueh  which  it  is  re|H'Htedly,  and  formally, 
with  all  possible  emphasis,  asserted  that  the  bodies  orthediiii<^ 
well  ascertain  veliieles  analogous  to  bodies,  attached  totlicd^ 
^ils,  will  |>rrpetunlly  emit  while  they  are  eternally  burning. 
the  revtiiliiig  eomhinalion  the  torments  of  a  physical 
ure  made  mneh  the  more  conspicuens,  and  are  particularized*^ 
umplilitHl  with  nil  the  grim  ami  prolific  ingenuity  of  Dante.  Tk 
pious  (’ontomplator  decuned  himSidf  authori/ed  by  those 


terrilic  mate 
lor  a  liguraliv 


'rial  images  which  have  hc'cn  employed  in  the 
live  intiiualioii  of  the  bcverity  of  the  future  puni^ 
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DicnUof  the  wickiHl,  to  exhibit  iu  the  most  positive  manner, 
luattrr  of  literal  reality,  every  horrid  loriii  of  material  torment, 
;m4i  everv  loathsome  form  of  otli‘iisive  sensation,  whieh  he  could 
HUiUul  itehi  imai^ination  to  coneeive.  Mueh  of  this  portion  of 
I  titf  then'fore,  instead  of  heiiii'  awfully  and  dissuusively 
unpressive,  is  purt^ly  and  utterly  hideous.  Th«^  mind  reroiU  in 
I  (R^Mief.  reij^ardinij:  it  as  nothing  else  than  a  fri^itful  and  dis* 
i  ^'itiiit;  tietion  of  what  the  re  may  he  a  temptation  to  call  a  fierce 

4  portieal  iina<;iiiation.  And  if  we  had  not  ^ood  reason,  from 
i  other  evi<leiue,  to  rcijard  the  pious  Author  as,  in  a  considerable 
I  ile;;ree,  a  man  of  i;i*nlle  spirit,  we  should  receive  a  very  un^ra- 

i  cious  iinpressiun  of  the  Uanper  of  his  mind,  from  that  ajipearance, 

I  almost,  of  ease  to  himself,  with  which  he  dwells  and  dilates  oil 
J  the  infernal  horrors;  that  protracted  creative  activity,  that  some- 
j  tiling  like  poetical  interest,  with  which  he  invents,  and  ramifu*s, 
and  accumulates,  and  aij^i^ravates  inodes  of  torment.  And  this 
imprt'ssiou  forces  itself  on  the  reader  llie  nmre,  from  the  circum- 
stance  that  the  Author,  instcail  of  h(‘ini^,  while  declarinij^  these 
1  horrors,  rapt  away  us  iu  an  awful  and  prophetic  trance,  whicli 

5  would  ohiiviatt*,  for  the  time,  his  sense  of  immediate  relation  to 
!  this  world  and  to  the  human  heiiii^s  in  it,  and  suspend  iu  adet^ree 

the  claims  of  iniman  sympathy,  is  ^i>in:j:  every  moment  the  most 
palpulde  sii^iis  that  he  is  consciously  and  closely  in  the  company 
of  liis  fellow  mortals,  his  dreadful  discourse  heinj'  full  of  re¬ 
ferences  to  familiar  eircumstances  in  onr  life,  and  nature,  and 
society,  lie  seems  to  he  pointedly  lookiiii^  in  the  faces,  and  oh- 
ft<Tvini;  the  hreathinu;  and  action  of  life,  and  almost  feeling  the 
wunnth  and  pulsation  in  the  hamis,  of  human  creuturt^s,  while 
bf  pnlarg4*s  to  the  utmost  particularity,  and  with  the  most  fright¬ 
ful  and  often  the  coar>est  vividness  of  description,  on  the  cor¬ 
poral  tortures  ol  condci'imed  sinners.  'I'he  intense  fire  of  his 
nuai^inatioii,  ilames  directly  from  the  human  fuel  around  him  ; 

very  directly  from  the  physical  siibslanci*  ol  tlie  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  from  its  grossest  constituents  and  accidents,  that  the 
burning  has  no  siihliinity  in  its  liorror.  'riie  light  it  gives  is 
fit  to  he  reflected  from  the  countenance  of  a  w’orship|)er  of 
•Moloch. 

On  such  subjects,  and  on  all  others,  the  Author  displays  a 
®)‘?hty  power  of  aggravating  the  emphasis,  by  means  ol  some 
single  striking  image  or  supposition  :  not  seldom,  however,  the 
fought  so  employed  shall  have  a  c<*rtain  character  of  enormity, 
•*thfr  essentially  in  the  conception,  or  as  being  pushed  to  extra¬ 
vagance.  The  great  river  obstructed  and  dammed  up  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  is  an  example.  We  will  transcribe  two 
•r  three  more. 

‘  Such  arc  the  torments  and  miseries  of  bell,  that  if  all  the  trees  in 
the  world  were  pul  in  ouw  heap,  and  set  on  Arc,  1  w  ould  rather  burn 
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there  itll  the  day  of  iadgemeot,  than  suffer  only  for  the  space  of  sae 
hour  that  fire  of  hell.* 

*  We  ought  not  to  think  much  at  the  sufferings  of  a  thousand  ye«^ 
tonnents,  or  to  remain  in  hell  itself  for  some  long  time,  so  we  ini|le 
behold  Christ  in  his  glory,  and  enjoy  the  company  of  saints,  and  bi 
partakers  of  so  great  a  happiness,  but  for  one  day.*  *  If  those  joys 
nearen  were  short,  and  tnose  of  earth  eternal,  yet  we  ought  to  fortiki 
these  for  those/ 

«  So  powerful  is  that  love  and  joy  which  springs  from  the  clsa 
vision  of  God,  that  it's  sufficient  to  convert  hell  into  glory ;  insomocb, 
as  if  to  the  most  tormented  soul  in  hell,  were  added  all  the  tonneali 
of  the  rest  of  the  damned,  both  men  and  devils,  and  that  God  should 
vouchsafe  him  but  one  glimpse  of  his  knowledge,  that  only  clear  li- 
sion,  though  in  the  lowest  degree,  were  sufficient  to  free  him  froQil 
those  evils  both  of  sin  and  pain.* 

*  So  foul  and  horrid  is  a  mortal  sin  in  its  own  nature,  that  though 
it  passed  only  in  thought,  and  none  knew  it  but  God  and  he  who  cm- 
initted  it,  and  which  endured  no  longer  than  an  instant,  yet  it  deserm 
the  torments  of  hell  for  all  eternity.* 

For  the  purpose  of  aggravation  he  seeks  to  put  an  idea  in  tk 
most  extreme  and  violent  form  of  language,  which  shall  startk 
us  with  a  first  impression  of  )>ortentous  absurdity.  Rut  ii* 
deed,  no  second  thoughts  can  excuse  such  a  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion,  for  instance,  as  when  he  represiMits  sinners  in  their  coi- 
demnation  at  the  Divine  tribunal,  as  found  guilty,  not  only  of  self’ 
destruction,  but - of  Deieide  !  His  words  are, 

*  The  murderer  who  stands  charged  with  the  life  of  a  man,  ah 
though  it  bo  of  some  w  icked  person,  yet  fears  to  be  apprehended  ad 
brought  to  judgement ;  how  is  it  thdn  that  he  who  is  charged  with  tbe 
life  of  God  trembles  not  ?  Consider  how  dreadful  it  shml  be  untoi 
sinner,  when  he  shall  receive  a  charge  not  only  of  his  own  being,  tad 
his  own  life,  but  also  of  the  being  and  life  of  God.* 

Tbe  plain  meaning  of  these  expressions,^  even  taken  thus  de* 
tnehed  from  tbe  context,  will  be  readily  apprehended ;  bH 
assuredly  a  great  deal  of  corrective  discipline  was  wanted  by  ai 
eloquence  which  could  avail  itself,  for  aggravation,  of  such  a 
licence  of  language. 

Taylor  is  the  most  arbitrary  tyrant  over  ideas  and  words  that 
ever  bad  tbe  business  of  subduing,  and  ruling,  and  einployiBf 
them.  When  he  takes  a  fancy  to  make  any  of  them  serve  a 
pur|H>se.  be  cares  not  bow  repugnant  or  unadapted  they  OIJ 
DCS  They  are  coerced  with  hasty  violence  into  tbe  appoialii 
places  ;  and  there  they  are  kept,  bow  glaring'.y  evident  soever k 
may  in  any  case  be,  that  there  they  arc  necessarily  counteracdll 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  forced  thither.  He  woali 
sometimes  appear  as  if  contented  to  lose  the  proposed  effect,  fa 
tlic  vranton  indulgence  and  display  of  mere  j>ower.  It  is  pee^ 
liarly  so  in  his  excessive  cxag^ratioiis.  Wheu,  for  iustanoe,  • 
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criminating ;  and  he  will  sometime*,  as  if  in  a  kind  of  trifled  | 
wantonness  of  aggravation,  make,  wiihoutthe  slightest  hesiutin^  j 
such  alarming  iinplieations  or  assertions,  os  it  is  really  diOicukti 
believe  expressive  of  his  deliberate  opinion, — at  least  it  they  men 
all  they  s€M‘m  to  mean.  Such  a  sentence,  for  instance,  as  tliefcl. 
lowing,— does  it  not  assert  that  no  man  cun  know,  before  ka 
death,  whether  his  future  state  shall  Ik*  happy  or  miserable  }  nj 
If  It  does,  are  we  to  believe  that  to  have  been  the  Author’s  ded<M  I 
judgement  ?  Or  has  the  clause  we  put  in  Italics  no  deSiiii  t 
meaning,  being  only  Hung  out,  in  a  kind  of  gloomy  sport  of  fain,  | 
to  darken  the  meditation  ?  | 

•  Death,  because  it  is  the  end  of  life,  is  by  the  philosopher  said  a 
be  the  terrible  of  all  things  terrible :  what  would  he  have  said,  if  b  j 
had  known  it  to  be  the  beginning  of  eternity  and  the  gate  by  whid 
wc  enter  into  that  vast  abyss,  fw  man  ktunving  upon  ivhat  side  heskd 
fell  into  that  profound  and  bottomless  depth  P  I 

A  circumstance  contributing  greatly  to  enhance  the  gloooiy  | 
character  of  the  book,  is  the  very  sparing  reference  made  totb  | 
eflect  of  the  merits  and  sacrifice  of  (Mirist,  and  the  assistance  ill  ^ 
operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  together  with  the  expressio*  | 
recurring  here  and  there,  which  Hvvm  to  refer  a  creature  mo<  I 
piilty  and  unworthy  at  the  best,  to  a  desperate  resource,  as  totb  i 
interests  of  eternity.  We  presume  the  Hishop  did  not  ineaiti  j 
teach,  systematically,  that  a  man’s  confidence,  in  the  approid  I 
to  death  and  judgement,  must  he  chirtly  fotinded  on  his  on 
virtues;  hut  something  apparently  so  much  resembling  thispriih  | 
ciple,  is  suggested  by  expressions  like  the  following,  as  todeepei  j 
the  gloom  of  his  formidable  reprf‘sentation  of  death.  DcscrilNQ^ 
the  arraignment  at  the  supreme  tribunal,  he  says,  , 

*  Thou  art  to  expect  no  patron,  no  protector,  but  thy  virtuous  a^  f 
tions:  only  they  shall  accompany  thee ;  when  all  shall  leave  thee  tber  | 
only  shall  not  forsake  thee  ;  the  rich  man  shall  not  then  have  ural*  I 
titudes  of  servants  to  set  forth  his  greatness,  nor  well-feeM  lawyen  I 
to  defend  bis  process ;  only  his  good  works  shall  bestead  him,  andtbejf  I 
only  shall  defend  him.*  I 


But  there  is  so  much  that  is  oratorically,  confusedly,  and  ini 
*cnse  carelessly,  thrown  out  in  the  rapid  career  of  our  Author’! 
composition,  that  it  would  he  ipttlc  unjust  to  hold  him  ac* 
countable  for  the  full  import  and  consecpienccs  of  every  transicit 
expression  or  proposition  he  may  scatter-in  his  course.  Wbi* 
would  a  strict  commentator  do,  for  instance,  with  a  sentence  ■ 
which,  after  shewing  what  an  aggravation  it  will  be  to  the  ft- 
morse  and  despair  of  lost  sinners,  to  think  how  much  God  W 
done  tow.nrds  efTocting  their  welfare  and  salvation,  the  Coe* 
tcmplator  says,  in  so  many  wonis,  *  They  shall  trendde  to 
‘  what  God  did  for  their  good ;  and  that  he  did  so  much 
‘  he  could  do  no  more  P  In  short,  wc  must  remark,  at  the  he* 
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tirdorbeinii:  cliarfced  with  a  fiftli  or  a  tenth  repetition  of  our  own 
iieoteDceH,  that  the  work  tlisplays  a  most  wonderful  latitude  and 
wildness  of  uni^iiardcd  assertion. 

'Fhe  portion  which  displays  the  state  of  the  blessed  in  heayen, 
has  many  rorcible  and  brilliant  passa^i^.  Es|>ecially  a  part  of 
Um  Fourth  Chapter  of  the  Sc^coud  Book,  (*  On  the  Greatness  of 
Ftmial  Pie;  isures,’) — the  pari  su^i^j^ested  by  that  one  of  the  many 
pathetic  sublimities  of  the  Bible,  *  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
‘Lord/  is  ill  a  lofty  and  enchantinsr  strain,  in  Taylor's  l>est  man- 
Dfr.  The  intervention  may  he  suspected  of  a  slight  degree  of 
beautiful  fallacy  ;  but  there  is  truth  enough  to  sustain  the  sub¬ 
limity.  This  is  doubtless  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  work  ; 
aod  it  bears  something  analogous  to  the  celestial  roseate  hue 
abicli  forms  an  evening  vision  of  such  exquisite  beauty  on 
the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains. 

Tlif  main  substance,  however,  of  what  we  should  regard 
u  the  most  useful  in  the  book,  consists  in  a  certain  portion 
of  tile  striking  illustrations  and  solemn  enforcements  of  those 
trite  topics,  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  the  unsatis. 
(actory  nature  of  sublunary  things,  and  the  dreadful  folly  of 
forgi'ttiiig  tlic  approach  of  death  and  judgement.  For  the 
vigorous,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  fulminating  manner 
iu  which  these  subjects  arc  forced  on  the  Reader’s  mind,  we 
should  deem  the  republicatioii  a  service  to  the  jiublic,  in  spite 
of  the  grave  exceptions  it  is  impossible  to  help  making,  to 
both  the  style  and  the  matter  of  the  work.  And  also,  to 
some  persons  not  hitherto  acquainted  with  Taylor,  and  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  courage  for  approaching  him  amid  his  fonni- 
dable  array  of  folios  and  quartos,  this  small  yolume  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  highly  characteristic,  thougli  on  the 
whole  estimate  not  quite  equal  in  quality  to  the  average  merit 
ofa  similar  quantity  of  composition  taken  in  some  of  his  best 
works.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  pages,  any  where,  there 
is  soiuelbiiig  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  writers.  It  is  true, 

the  same  time,  that  Taylor,  like  other  distinguished  divines 
of  the  same  uge,  had  the  fault  of  an  uiidiscrimiiiating  and 
io) measurable  copiousness.  He  seems  to  go  on  writing  abso¬ 
lutely  every  thing  that  occurs  to  him,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  seleciioii  or  compression.  There  is  consequently 
interfused  through  the  composition,  in  a  very  consitlerahle  pro¬ 
portion,  matter  of  an  indiderent  quality,  a  multitude  of  make¬ 
weight  and  inert  sentences,  among  which  the  reader  must  not 
be  surprised  to  meet  some  of  tlie  humblest  common -places 
^  truisms.  But  he  reallv  cannot  help  surprise  at  tlie  ex¬ 
cessive  credulity  of  which  tills  yolume  affords  several  exerapli- 
bcations.  The  Autlior  seems  not  to  have  had  the  slightest  sur- 
(oisc  of  mendacity  or  credulity  in  the  autboritiea  on  which  he 
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clcsicnbes  tlie  Ej^ptian  Thebe*,  as  a  city  of  wliidi  *  most  if 
‘  the  houses  were  of  alabaster  marble,  s|>otte<i  with  drops  if 
‘  gold,"  and  which  had  a  luiudreil  gates,  ‘  out  of  each  ooed 

*  which  there  issuetl  ten  thousand  armed  men,  which  in  Us 

*  whole  c»iine  to  he  nn  army  of  a  million.*  But  this  is  an  otln 
trifle  to  what  immediately  follows  :  he  tells  us  with  all  the  ip. 
parent  gravity  of  the  most  |>erfect  faith,  that, 

*  Marcus  Polus  writes,  that  he  passed  by  the  city  of  Qatsaii^ 
which  contained  fourscore  millions  of  souls :  and  Nicholas  de  Co«i 
passing  not  many  years  aAcr  hy  the  same  way,  found  the  city  whoUyds 
stroyed,  and  begun  to  be  newly-built  afler  another  form.  But  yi 
greater  than  this  was  the  city  of  Nineveh,*  &c. 

.Several  misprints  of  the  former  editions  are  retained  w)mi 
the  former  correction  was  obvious.  For  instance,  in  page  ill, 

*  the  gift  of  charity,’  ought  evidently  to  have  been  the  sik 
phrase  which  occurs  in  the  next  page,  ‘  the  gift  of  clarity.* 

Art.  VI.  Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Physical  and  Moral  History  ^ At 
Hutmm  Species,  and  its  Connection  tvith  surrounding  Agency*  Bf 
L.  S.  Boyne.  8vo.  pp.  378.  Price  lOs.  6d.  Baldwin  and  Co.  18li 

IT  has  iM^en  repeatedly  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that  tk 

*  present  is  tlie  age  of  superficial  acquirements.  Etiq 
corner  of  the  kingdom  is  now  furnished  with  indivuliials  who 
can  talk  about  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  caloric,  and  chloriot 
and  principles  of  life,  and  properties  of  matter,  with  the  utmost 
familiarity  and  fluency. 

We  shall  not,  at  present,  enter  into  a  consideratioa, 
whether  the  real  interests  of  science  have  lost  or  have  gaioo! 
hy  this  general  difTiision  of  its  principles ;  hut  shall  content  our< 
selves  with  remarking,  that  there  is  one  evil  arising  out  of  tk  | 
present  order  of  things,  which  is  of  some  importance.  The  ft* 
cility  of  philosophical  acquisition,  has  supplied  the  world  whk 
a  host  ot  teachers,  and  lecturers,  and  writers,  who  would  be 
much  more  usefully  employed  in  humbler  and  less  conspicuoas 
situations  in  society. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust,  to  denounce  the  work  no* 
before  us  as  being  altogether  amenable  to  the  charge  of  ignonit, 
or  of  mere  book -making  authorship.  It  contains,  indeed,  mock 
that  is  very  superfleial,  very  common-place,  and  in  very  bad  ttilf- 
\Vc  meet  with  some  little  parade  of  words  :  we  have  ‘  terrestfU 

*  balls,*  and  ‘  barks  of  human  reason,*  and  *  Alps  on  Alpi»* 
uiid  *  bright  luminaries,*  and  *  baseless  fabrics,*  8cc.  &c.  Ac.; 
and  the  (itle-page  ha*  not  forgotten  to  tell  us,  that  ^  the  nropet 
‘  study  of  mankind  is  man.*  Occasionally,  indeed,  Mr.  Bo^ 
takes  higher  flights,  and  informs  us,  that  *  oxygen  is  the  (Am 
‘  mat^r  of  animal  perfection and  he  proposes  a  new  ape- 
thcosis  to  the  cousidcration  of  the  enfranchised  Africans,  mi 
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trusts*  *  if  they  are  destined  to  remain  still  in  their  uatire  ig* 

‘  norance  and  idolatry,  that  they  nny  fdace  the  name  of  WiU 
I  berfortr  as  the  Prinee  ot  Idols  in  their  pantheon.' 

Had  Mr.  BovneN  hook  been  written  throu|(houl  in  this  bad 
taite,  with  a  total  nhseiioe  of  that  merit,  lK>lh  as  to  materiale 
and  com|K)sitioii,  which  in  the  present  ease  makes  the  bad 
with  which  it  so  much  abounds  more  prominently  striking 
than  otherwise  it  would  be,  we  should  not  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  trouble  either  ourselves  or  our  readers  with  any 
ootice  of  its  contents.  It  contains,  however,  much  that  is  both 
aaiuMiig  and  instructive;  and  considering  the  mo<iest  pretensions 
of  the  Author,  there  is  little  reason  perhaps  to  expect  more. 

*  He  claims,'  he  says,  *  no  merit ;  he  has  furnishcHl  nothing 

*  uew ;  he  has  merely  thrown  together  in  a  familiar  shape  a 

*  Duml)er  of  facts  in  nature,  that  cannot  be  instructive  to  the 

*  learned,  but  may  operate  as  introductive  of  further  enquiry 

*  among  general  readers.' 

The  first  cliapter  is  Geographical  and  Geological,  and  contains 
a  somewhat  interesting  abstract  of  the  general  hypotheses  which 
have  been  proposetl  for  the  explanation  of  the  earth's  consti¬ 
tuent  principles  and  present  state.  In  the  next  essay  are  intro¬ 
duced  observations  on  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  with 
an  account  of  the  mechanical  and  other  pro|KTties  of  the  air. 

*  Light,  vision,  colour,  matter,  space,  vacuum,  attraction,  time, 

*  magnetism,  materialism,’  are  the  subjects  of  the  third  chapter. 
The  Author  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  nature  and  general 
principh^  of  organization,  as  distinct  from  inert  or  dead  matter  ; 
and  in  this  part  of  his  work  he  combats  with  some  ingenuity  the 
sceptical  analogy  which  has  been  proposed  between  the  pheno* 
tnena  of  crystallization,  and  the  laws  of  living  agency,  ilia 
account  of  insects,  and  of  the  singularity  of  their  functions,  U 
rendered  very  interesting  ;  and  is  calculat»*d  to  excite  in  young 
persons  a  taste  for  the  pursuit  of  natural  history.  From  insects 
be  proceeds,  through  the  gradations  of  living  existences,  up  to 
man,  and  enters  somewhat  largely  into  the  question,  as  matter 
of  science. — Did  man  spring  from  one  common  source?  lu 
proving  the  afhrmative  of  this  question,  and  establishing  th^ 
accordance  between  the  natural  history  of  the  human  race,  and 

Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  our  Author  displavi  indus¬ 
trious  research,  and  evinces  a  considerable  power  of  conoen- 
^ting  the  materials  of  historical  and  physical  evidence,  and  of 
rendering  them  suthciently  interesting. 

The  int'taphysical,  moral,  and  ethical  disquisitions  which  fol- 
Lwr,  have  not  so  much  to  recommend  them,  though  they  are  not 
nlfogctlier  destitute  of  merit.  With  the  above  exceptions,  the 
^'Tork  may  be  considered  on  the  whole  as  a  respectable  perfor¬ 
mance,  at  least  as  an  introdtiction  to  a  more  minute  invettigation 
of  the  several  particulars  of  which  it  treats. 
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*  *  ‘  gmdeil  title  of  epic*,  it  wa«  aaked  in  what  class  of  |)oaM 

he  wouUi  plats*  it.  We  care  very  little  about  names,  but  «t 
certainly  seem  to  |H'rccive  a  very  ffreat,  almost  an  esseotiii, 
difference  lietween  the  ancient  epics,  and  modern  narritiii 
poems ;  much  the  same,  indeed,  as  subsists  between  our  o«i 
romantic  dramas,  and  the  heroic  dramas  of  Gn*cec  or  of  Fraser. 
Certain  establisluHl  rules  of  criticism  are,  without  doubt,  ghci 
up  in  our  narrative  or  romantic  |K)eins.  All  such  rules  war 
originally  derived  from  the  poets ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppoie 
the  critic  setting  himself  down  to  frame  laws  for  a  commuaitj 
over  which  he  has  no  jurisdiction.  It  becomes,  then,  aipiestioi, 
how  far  the  poet  himself  can  be  allowiHt  to  dictate  rules  to  liii 
successors.  'I'he  general  laws  of  pleasing  in  poetry,  mustW 
studied  by  each  poet  for  himself;  and  better,  surely,  that  the? 
should  be  studied  directly  Irom  Nature,  than  from  any  poU, 
how  great  soe\er.  In  parlictdar  considerations,  he  must  cos- 
form  himseir  to  the  custom  of  his  country  ;  not  because  it  mij 
he  the  bt'st,  but  simply  because,  without  doing  so,  he  will  not 
please  thos<?  whom  he  most  wishes  to  please.  Our  pedentrm 
iambic  may  perha)>s  be  less  full  ami  sonorous  than  the  Gretk 
and  Roman  hexameter  :  but  what  then  A  coat  and  waistcoit, 
are  less  grand  and  Howiug  than  a  pallium  or  toga  ;  hut  the  UMi 
who  should  walk  the  8trt*ets  in  the  old  Roman  costume,  must 
be  conUMit  to  excite  wonder  and  ridicule ;  and  a  similar  Hue 
would  be  the  sole  remuneration  of  the  poet,  who  should  he fo 
much  in  love  with  old  e\ainplc>y  as  to  come  forth  arrayed  ii  i 
heroic  hexameters. 

We  shall  never  then  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  object  •• 
any  species  of  poetry,  that  it  is  weir.  The  laws  of  ancient  jioetry 
were  not  originally  cxintrivcd  and  framed  by  a  single  man ;  they 
were  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of  chance.  And  what  grotiid 
is  there  lor  sup|>osing  that  the  form  thus  adopted,  should  be  the 
liesl  possible  ?  What  sufKcient  reason  for  prohihititig  the  poetti 
attempt  a  new  one  ?  But,  putting  all  reasoning  out  of  the  que** 
tion.  It  is  the  design  of  poetry  to  excite  the  imagination  and  the 
feelings  ;  and  that  is  the  best  jioem,  which  best  effects  tbeie 
purposes,  Ik*  its  form  what  it  may. 

1  he  difference  lietwcen  the  ancient  epic  and  the  modem  air- 
rative,  sotMus  to  us  quite  sufficient  to  bear  Mr.  Southey  outii 
choosing  to  disclaim  the  old  sjiecific  name,  though  he  has  w* 
substituted  a  new  one  in  its  place.  The  modern  narrative  docs 
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pot  prfsrrihc  liinUs  to  itself ;  it  extends  or  contracts  itself  at 
pleifiure;  it  ^oiipes  its  fi^^ures  less  arti6cially  perhaps  ou 
the  whole,  hut  more  freely ;  in  greater  variety  and  with  more 
interest.  It  comes  nearer  home;  shews  us  less  of  ^ods  anil 
lirttH*!*,  and  tnnre  of  men.  It  takes  a  widt^rrans^e  of  sentiment, 
ind  better  accommodates  its  lans;iiR^e  to  it.  It  has  more  in¬ 
cident  and  action,  more  life  and  passion.  It  has  less  set  speak¬ 
ing,  ttnl  yet  is  more  dramatic,  when  drama  is  required. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  considerations,  by  reflecting  how 
utterly  unlike  any  tiling  that  the  ancients  have  left  us,  is  the 
present  poem;— now  comic,  now  tender,  now  proceeding  with 
thp^ndary  tale,  now  losing  itself  in  long  descriptions,  and  now 
entirely  stopping  in  the  Author's  own  reflections.  Not  that  we 
should  bring  forward  this  piece  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  style 
we  have  been  speaking  of:  as  a  wliole,  we  think  the  poem  is 
not  good  in  any  res|>cet ;  and  indeed  we  altogttther  doubt  Mr. 
Hogg's  abilities  for  continued  narrative.  Our  readers,  we  trust, 
bear  us  witness,  that  we  have  always  done  justice  to  Mr.  Hogg's 
powers.  In  the  ballad-style  wc  think  him  almost  initnitable. 
There  is  an  unearthly  wildness  in  some  of  his  pieces  of  this 
kind,  and  an  ethereal  delicacy  in  others,  which  we  should  hardly 
know  where  to  match.  But  in  the  present  |KMnn  there  is  no 
keepimj :  the  wTiter  does  not  seem  to  know  when  he  is  to  put 
forth  his  strength,  and  when  he  may  reserve  himself;  what  he 
is  to  compress,  and  what  he  is  to  bring  forward  at  length;  in 
short,  he  does  not  know  that  there  are  some  parts  in  a  |K)eni 
wliidi  are  important  in  themselves,  and  some  that  are  merely 
locessary  links  between  thes4\  The  ‘  Introduction*  is  an  address 
to  the  Tay,  and  eontaiiH  some  very  pleasing  stanzas. 

*  Thou  Qucea  of  Caledonia’s  mountain  Boodi, 

'I  hemc  of  n  thousand  gifted  Bards  of  yore, 

Majestic  wanderer  of  the  wilds  and  woods, 

That  lovest  to  circle  cliff  and  mountain  hoar. 

And  witli  the  winds  to  mix  thy  kindred  roar, 

Startling  the  shepherd  of  the  Grampian  glcti ! 

Rich  are  the  vales  that  bound  thy  eastern  shore, 

And  fair  thy  upland  dales  to  human  ken; 

But  scarcely  arc  thy  springs  known  to  the  sons  of  men. 

*  O  that  some  spirit  at  the  midnight  noon 

Alofl  would  bear  me,  middle  space,  to  sec 
Thy  thousand  branches  gleaming  to  the  moon, 

By  shadowy  hill,  gray  rock,  and  fairy  lea. 

•  •  •  ,  #  •  • 

*  To  Fancy’s  eye  the  ample  scene  is  spread. 

The  yellow  moon4>eam  sleeps  on  hills  of  dew. 

On  many  an  everlasting  pyramid 
That  bathes  its  gray  liead  in  celestial  blue. 

These  o*er  thy  cradle  stand  the  guardians  IrpC; 

Til*  eternal  bulwarks  of  the  land  and  thee, 
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And  evermore  thy  lullaby  renew 
To  howling  winds  and  storms  that  o’er  thee  flee : 

All  hail,  ye  battlemenu  of  ancient  liberty  ! 

«  There  the  dark  raven  builds  his  dreary  home ; 

The  eagle  o’er  his  eyrie  raves  aloud ; 

'file  brindled  fox  around  thee  loves  to  roam. 

And  ptarmigans,  the  inmates  of  the  cloud : 

And  when  toe  summer  flings  her  dapuled  shroud 
O’er  reddening  moors,  and  wilds  of  soften’d  gray, 
The  youthful  swain,  unfushion’d,  unendow  d. 

The  brocket  and  the  lamb  may  round  thee  play : 
These  thy  first  guests  alone,  thou  fair,  majestic  Tay  I’ 

*  O,  I  might  tell  where  ancient  cities  stood ! 

And  1  might  sing  of  battles  lost  and  won ; 

Of  royal  obsequies,  and  halls  of  blood ; 

And  daring  deeds  by  dauntless  warrior  done. 
Since  Scotland’s  crimson  page  was  first  beguOi 
Tay  was  the  scene  of  actions  great  and  high ; 

Hut  aye  when  from  the  echoing  hills  1  run. 

My  fro  ward  harp  refuses  to  comply 

The  nursling  of  the  wild,  the  Mountain  Bard  am  1.* 
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*  Hut  list !  I  w'ill  an  ancient  story  tell, 

A  tale  of  meikle  woe  and  mystery.’  pp.  3—8. 

This  tale  IS  simply  as  follows.  The  first  canto  is  nearly  filM 
with  a  royal  elinse:  the  king  of  Scotland  and  his  merryM, 
w  itli  hound,  grey  •hound,  blood-hound,  and  bayard,  followiif 
after  hart,  and  rm**buck,  and  gor-cock.  The  matter  is  all  M 
doubt  very  scientifically  disciissetl,  and  in  true  sporting  phm: 
but  we  pass  it  over,  as  but  little  interesting  to  our  readen 
During  the  chase,  fogs  and  mists  arise  : 

*  The  morning  rose,  but  scarce  they  could  discern 

When  Night  gave  in  her  sceptre  to  the  day. 

The  clouds  of  heaven  were  moor’d  so  dark  and  dern.’ 

And,  under  cover  of  this  darkness,  the  monarch  contrives  b 

*  steal  away’  from  his  courtiers.  At  length,  however,  he  I^ 
turns ;  *  the  nobles  found  bim  pleased,  nor  farther  strove  b 

*  know and  the  chase  proccnids  with  no  other  interruption  tbn 
some  *  wondrous  face  of  fiame,’  that  we  do  not  quite  understaa^ 

*  in  the  pavilioned  room and  a  song  that  likewise  we  do  wt 
quite  understand,  but  in  whicb,  we  have  no  doubt,  more  ii* 
telligcnt  readers  would  find  both  spirit  and  beauty. 

*  There  wals  ane  auld  caryl  wonit  in  yon  howe, 

Lemedon!  lemedon!  audenlilielul 
His  face  was  the  geire,  and  his  hay  re  was  the  woo, 

Sii^  Ho  !  Ho  /  GiUan  of  Allanhu  /’ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  song 

*  Enter’d  a  stranger  guest  in  poor  array !’ 
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1^1  bfckoned  the  kini^  forth 

<  With  manner  that  denial  would  not  brook.* 

fhe  khn^  ^roen  off  with  him,  and  after  an  absence  of  nine  days 
rHums  to  the  Scottish  court.  And  so  ends  the  first  canto. 

The  second  changes  the  scene  without  ceremony  or  apolo^ 
10  •  highland  cotta^  :  the  dramatii  pernonm  are,  *  a  man  of 

*  richt  ungainly  courtesy,*  his  *  unyielding  dame,*  ^  the  lorely 

*  Miy,  tlieir  only  child,*  and  ‘  Albert  of  the  ^len,*  the  *  May*a* 
drstioetl  husband.  One  wet  day  there  came,  we  are  told,  a 
(tnn^r  to  the  cotta^^e,  ^  in  minstrel  garb  arrayed.* 

*  Short  the  entreatance  he  required  to  stay ! 

He  tuned  his  viol,  and  with  veh’mence  play’d. 

Mistress  and  menial,  maid  and  matron  gray. 

Soon  mix’d  were  on  the  floor,  and  frisk’d  in  wild  affiray.’ 

The  poet  himself  seems  highly  delighted  with  the  fiddling  of 
the  stranger  and  the  dancing  of  the  cottagers :  but  we  may 
doubt  whether  the  reader  will  be  so.  The  whole  canto  appears 
to  us  vulgar  and  puerile  ;  a  thorough  mistake  of  coarseness  for 
humour.  The  *  fiddler*  stays  some  days  at  the  cottage. 

The  next  canto  introduces  us  to  the  consequences  of  hia 
«Uy,— >a  boy,  *  comely  as  the  morn,*  *  a  father  far  away,  and 

*  mother  all  too  young.*  In  the  fourth  canto  the  mother  sets 
out  with  her  babe  to  seek  her  lover ;  and,  in  the  fifth,  she  re¬ 
cognises  him  in  the  |)erson  of  the  king. 

The  tale,  on  the  whole,  is  patch -work  ;  without  life,  and  witii 
few  bursts  of  poetry.  8uch  as  there  are,  we  shall  endeavour  w 
fbd. 

The  following  description  is  pretty. 

*  Westward  they  past  by  bank  and  greenwood  side, 

A  varied  scene  it  was  of  wonderous  guise ; 

Delow  them  parting  rivers  smoothly  glide, 

And  far  above  their  heads  aspiring  rise 
Gray  crested  rocks,  the  columns  of  the  skies, 

\Miile  little  lowly  dells  lay  hid  between : 

It  seem’d  a  fairy  land!  a  paradise! 

^There  every  bloom  that  scents  the  woodland  green 
Open’d  to  Heaven  its  breast  by  human  eye  unseen* 

’  Queen  of  the  forest,  there  the  birch  tree  swung 
Her  light  green  locks  aslant  the  southern  breeze ; 

Red  berries  of  the  brake  around  them  hung; 

A  thousand  songsters  warbled  on  the  trees: 

A  scene  it  was  befitting  youth  to  please. 

Too  well  it  pleaded,  as  reverend  legends  say ! 

Unmark’u  the  hour  o’er  lovers’  head  that  flees  I’  p.  62^ 

Mr.  Hogg  has  w*ll  d»*Mcribetl  hia  own  muse. 

*  Cease,  thou  wild  M  »  ^  rhy  vague  unbodied  lay. 

^Vhat  boots  the‘*e  w  .  :  ^gs  from  thy  onward  tale  > 
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1  know  thee  well :  when  once  thou  fllctt  astray. 

To  lure  thee  back  no  soothing  can  avail. 

Thou  lovest  amid  tlie  burning  stars  to  tail, 

Or  sing  with  sea  maids  down  the  coral  deep ; 

The  groves  of  visionary  worlds  to  hail. 

In  moonlight  dells  thy  fairy  rites  to  keep. 

Or  through  the  wildtr/ness  on  booming  pinion  sweep.’  p{ 

11a  Moore's  song  over  her  babe  is  not  quite  original ;  UMk] 
trailer  must  be  satisfied  with  what  he  can  get. 

‘  “  Be  still,  my  babe!  be  still  I — the  die  is  cast! 

Beyond  thy  weal  no  joy  remains  for  me ! 

Thy  mother’s  spring  wus  clouded  and  o’erpast 
Krewhile  the  blossom  open’d  on  the  tree ! 

But  1  will  nurse  thee  kindly  on  my  knee. 

In  spite  of  every  taunt  and  jeering  tongue ; 

O  thy  sweet  eye  will  melt  my  wrongs  to  see! 

And  thy  kind  little  heart  with  grief  be  wrung! 

Thy  father’s  far  away,  thy  motlicr  all  too  young ! 

*  “  If  haggard  poverty  should  overtake. 

And  threat  our  onward  journey  to  forclay, 

Tor  thee  I’ll  pull  the  berries  of  the  brake, 

Wake  halt  the  night,  and  toil  the  live-long  day; 

And  when  proud  manhood  o’er  thy  brow  shall  play, 

For  me  thy  bow  in  forest  shall  be  strung. 

The  memory  of  my  err^s  shall  decay. 

And  of  tlic  song  of  shame  I  oft  have  sung. 

Of  father  far  away,  and  mother  all  too  young ! 

•  “  But  O !  when  mellow’d  lustre  gilds  thine  eye, 

And  love's  soft  passion  thrills  thy  youthful  Iramc, 

Let  this  memorial  bear  thy  mind  on  high 
Above  the  guilty  and  regretful  Hame, 

Tlic  mildew  of  the  soul,  the  mark  of  shame  i’  pp.91»9t| 


The  child  was  unholy,  and  the  niotLer  has  great  trouble  H 
ket'p  the  fairies  from  it. 

*  The  Palmer  watch’d  beside  the  hissing  flame. 

The  mother  clasp’d  her  child  in  silence  deep; 

Thai  speech  of  mystery  thrill’d  her  ardent  frame, 

For  why  ?  —  she  knew  the  fays  their  wake  did  keep 
To  reave  her  child  if  she  should  yield  to  sleep ! 

No  sleep  slie  knew— if  woman’s  word  is  aught— 

But,  venturing  o’er  her  coverlet  to  peep. 

Whether  through  glamour  or  bewilder’d  thoitfhtf 
bhe  there  beheld  a  scene  with  awful  wonder  Mugbt. 

*  From  every  crevice  of  the  wall  there  look'd 

Small  elvish  faces  of  malignity ! 

And  O !  their  gleaming  eyes  could  ill  be  brookM! 

All  bent  upon  the  babe  that  slumber'd  \3j ! 

Read)'  they  aaam'd  upon  their  prey  to 
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Satire  should  not  violate  probability.  The  following  seatnei 
displays  ignorance  far  beyond  the  propriety  of  fiction. 

*  These  great  preacher-i  (the  Gospel  preachers)  enterttia  tkr 
hearers  with  high-flown  harangues  upon  the  utter  depravity  of 
human  heart,  regeneration,  conversion,  justification  by  faith 

in  a  word,  upon  some  one  of  those points.*-^ 

Again,  the  pompous  inanity  of  the  following  declaratioa,  i 
obviously  overcharged. 

*  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  morality,  genuine  mon. 
lity,  is  one  main  part  of  the  Christian  religion.*  (! !)— ‘  What  is  it,| 
pray  you,  which  holfiyeaily  fills  our  prisons  with  criminals,  and  mk 
such  numbers  into  exile  every  year,  but  tlie  frequent  transgresiioad 
the  rule«  of  common  morality  f  1  may  therefore  reasonably  etpeS 
your  careful  attention,  while  I  am  laying  before  you  a  formoidtfm 
of  Christian  morality.* 

We  shall  transcribe  one  sentence  more,  which  intimates  tk 
the  supposed  author  is  not  very  * pariicHlar*  in  his  belief,  whit* 
ever  he  may  be  in  his  practice. 

*  We  arc  expected  not  only  to  believe  what  Jesus  Christ  and  Ibi 
apostles  have  taught,  but  moreover  and  in  a  more  particular  mum, 
to  art  as  they  acted  in  the  various  occurrences  of  life.* 

Now,  we  appeal  to  our  readers,  whether  the  vulgar  arroguet 
and  ignorant  impiety  displayed  in  these  passages,  can  be  credftlj 
imputed  to  a  preacher  in  Ijincolii  Cathedral !  whether  it  is  pif* 
hablo  that  a  man  pretending  to  a  zeal  for  morality,  could  e 
hihit  so  malignant  a  spirit  in  reference  to  preachers  who  priw 
upon  their  hearers  those  essential  doctrines  which  present  tbe 
only  adequate  motive  to  Christian  holiness  !  whether,  finally,  i 
man,  at  the  very  moment  he  in  contending  for  those  ^  old  fi* 

*  shioned  and  peremptory  commands,*  or  as  he  elsewhere  terai 
them,  those  *  excellent  injunctions,*  which  *  God,  by  his  servii 

*  Moses,  laid  before  the  children  of  Israel  for  their  ohservatioi,* 
should  altogether  overlook  the  ninth  commandment,  and  iiBi* 
gine  that  if  he  does  not  kill,  does  not  commit  adultery,  don 
not  steal,  he  may  bear  false  w’itness  against  his  brethren,  wiA 
impunity  ! 

should  Mr.  llett*s  friends  be  desirous  of  buying  up  the  copk 
of  this  burletque  of  a  Sermon,  that  which  has  been  sent  us,  ari 
we  designed  to  preserve  as  a  literary  curiosity,  is  much  at  ihA 
service. 
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.  >(.A.  H^id  Muster  or  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Leeds  j  and  Vicar 
of  Lastingbam.  Longman.  L^mdon,  1816.* 

An  Advertisement  prefixed  to  this  volume  informs  us,  that 
it  is  a  rcpiiblication,  in  a  collected  form,  of  Essays  that 
hare  already  appeareii  in  detadied  pieces,  in  compliance  \fith 
tbe^villof  the  late  Mr.  Norris;  each  having  gained  the  annual 
prtia  which  he  instituted  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
And  it  further  informs  us,  that  these  Essays  obtained  thedeciocd 
tpprohation  of  Bishops  Hurd  and  Porteus,  and 'of  the  lat^ 
Lord  Cliancellor  Thurlow,  who,  after  having  read  one  of  thcm^ 
presented  to  the  Author,  *  unsolicited  and  unasked,*  the  Vi* 
cartge  of  Lastingham. 

Mr.  Whiteley  goes  over  a  beaten  track,  in  a  neat  common, 
place  way;  and  if  we  allow  that  he  acquits  himself  creditably, 
as  a  young  man  who  has  to  produce  someihing  appropriate  u|K>h 
a  given  subject,  and  such  as  shall  evince  that  he  is  com|>eiently 
acquainted  with  what  has  been  already  written  upon  it,  we  say 
quite  as  much  as  the  case  admits ;  for  we  did  not  find  in  thqm 
any  thing  tint  can  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  repub- 
licUion  of  pieces  which  apparently  finished  their  work  in  tlie 
world,  when  the  specificalions  of  ilie  founder's  will,  to  which 
Ibcv  owe  their  existence,  were  fulfilled. 

Indeed,  we  are  not  anxious  to  see  any  publication  on  the 
cddfoces  of  Christianity,  that  docs  not  as  a  leAoIe,  bring  the 
miter  to  a  point. 

General  argumentations  in  the  style  of  apology^  though  Uiey 
my  perhaps  find  a  place,  without  impropriety,  as  ap|>endagss  to 
BKire direct  reasonings,  tend,  when  presented  by  themselves,  rather 
to  weaken  the  impression  of  conviction,  than  to  extend  the 
ground  upon  which  it  rests.  They  are  not  sufficient  for  those 
who  require  to  be  informed  of  the  reasons  of  their  belief ;  they 
will  never,  we  think,  avail  to  allay  the  anxieties  of  that  class  m 
l^rtous,  who,  from  soipe  infirmity  in  their  intellectual  or  pity- 
lictl  constitution,  are  perpetually  subjected  to  the  recurrence  of 
dtttressing  doubts  ;  still  less  will  tliey  have  power  to  force 
•cron  the  mind  of  the  determined  unbeliever,  the  tremendous 
conviction,  that  what  he  fears  Is  .true.  Little,  iodeed.  If  any 
Ifood,  is  likely,  we  think,  to  be  tlvA  off«*ct  of  those  long-drawn 
wplfadings  of  Christianity  ver$HM  Paganism,  which  arc 
ioteoded  to  result,  in  giving  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, — 
I^sget,  one  shilling  that  is,  that  aWpgeihety  tlie  world 
hii  bsim  benefited  by  Mvelation  ; — that  altogether ^  it  is  better  to 
W  a  Christian,  than  a  heathen.-^It  is  not  on  such  terms,  nor  is 
f  is  such  a  tone,  that  the  defenders. of  Religion  should  ever 
VoL.  VII.N.S.  P 
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coodescend  towardii  the  supposed  ad¥Qc«les  of  toy  of 
systems  of  impiety  tliat  have  existed,  or  that  may  yet  exiit  i 
tfae  world.  If  any  one,  now,  is  so  senseless,  or  so  wicked aiii 
say,  that  after  examination,  he  does  not  believe  that  the  Bibki 
what  it  professes  to  he,  let  him  never  have  reason  to  supper 
from  the  maniter  of  its  apolopsts,  that  they  think  it  a  sullen 
upon  which,  men  of  sound  understandings,  and  virtuous  lif«^ 
may  entertain  opposite  opinions.  Especially,  let  those  ib 
undertake  to  treat  with  the  rejecters  of  Christianity,  write,  nt 
speak,  under  the  perpetual  recollection  of  those  fearful  wqi4, 

He  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  condemned;*’ 

Wc  shall  not  attempt  to  give  an  abstract  of  these  seiwri 
Ussays,  as  we  imagine  it  would  but  little  interest  our  readm. 
Besines  the  three,  of  which  the  titles  appear  at  the  head  of  tb 
Article,  there  are  two  Essays  on  the  following  subjects  :  *  Voiw. 

*  tary  Neglect  of  any  one  Duty,  cannot  be  compensated  by  Stiio- 

*  ness  of  Attention  to  other  Duties When  the  Fulness  of  Tiae 
was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son.  Gal.  iv.  4. 

W’e  extract  the  following,  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  W.’s  style. 

*  Duty  consists  in  a  prompt  obedience  to  the  will  of  God)  ai 
disposition  to  follow  wherever  He  leads  ;  to  love  what  He  loves,  lods 
ha^  what  He  hates.  It  implies,  not  barely  a  resignation  to  hiii^ 
pointments,  and  an  acquiescence  in  his  wisdom  ;  but  also  a  cheedii- 
ness,  an  alacrity,  a  zeal  in  his  service.  It  excludes  every  motive,  b« 
the  love  of  God,  and  every' end,  but  the  happiness  of  man.  It  ill 
principle,  uniform  and  steady  in  its  operation.  It  is  directed  equih 
against  every  sin,  without  distinction  or  exception  ;  it  admits  nobes- 
tation,  no  p.*illiBtivcs,  no  reservations;  it  abhors  every  species  of  pr^ 
varication,  hypocrisy,  and  guile;  and  condemns  whatever  beandi 
impression,  or  even  the  semblance  of  evil.  It  acknowledges  no  votb 
of  supererogation  :  it  odmits  no  claim  of  redundant  virtue.  It  reqsiw 
the  joint  services  of  the  mind  and  the  body  ;  and  it  considers  thiK 
actions  only  as  virtuous,  which  spring  from  sincerity  of  intention, 
from  the  consciousness  of  universal  and  unqualified  obligation* 

*  From  the  very  nature  then  and  essence  of  duty,  it  is  dear,  thi 
the  voluntary  neglect  of  any  one  comnmnd,  cannot  be  compeiulki 
by  strictness  of  attention  to  others ;  because  it  betrays  a  want  of  ^ 
sincerity,  without  which  there  can  be  no  moral  principle.’p* 

We  have  met  with  a  few  paragraphs  in  which  we  arc  willig 
to  l)0|)c  the  AuUior  had  a  better  meaning  than  his  langvi^ 
would  seem  to  convey;  yet,  to  say  the  least  of  tliem,  thej** 
in  a  theological  |>oini  of  view,  vague  and  unguarded,  'fk 
following  passage,  however,  is  highly  exceptionable.  In  mskkt 
a  clsMiificstioD  of  sins,  he  says, 

*  The  aecend  and  most  numerous  dass  comprises  the  sins  of  wk 
WAXj :  and  is  the  more  comprehensive,  as  it  includes,  not  only  ^ 
twnof  acts,  but  also  tlie  latent  principles  of  sin.  Whoever  costib^ 

he  frsUty  of  man,  ilie  temptations,  toe  treachery  and  the  dang^k 
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ha  to  encounter,  from  without  and  from  within,  will  not  wonder  that 
he  isoflen  betrayed  into  acttonn,  which,  in  the  tranouillity  of  retire* 
ment,  and  the  season  of  recollection,  he  cannot  but  disapprove* 
The  cravings  of  appetite,  the  impulse  of  passion,  and  the  propensities 
•f  nature,  often  surprise  him  unprepared.  He  docs  not  always  reduce 
to  practice,  what  he  admits  in  speculation,  that  temptation  is  best 
orercome  by  retreat.  And,  although,  in  the  general  tenor  of  his 
conduct,  he  can  forego,  with  Moses,  the  splendour  of  a  court;  or, 
like  Joseph,  can  resist  the  solicitations  of  beauty,  and  the  blandish- 
loents of  criminal  pleasure;  he  may,  nevertheless, ,  in*  an  unguarded 
moment,  violate  the  dictates  of  reason  and  discretion*  The  general 
lint  of  men  of  upright  intention  are  of  this  class*  And,  although  we 
are  not  authorized  to  say,  even  of  these,  that  the}*  can  be  compensated 
bj  strictness  of  attention  to  other  duties ;  yet  we  hope  they  wiH  be 
forgiven,  through  the  intercession  of  that  gracious  Redeemer,  who 
knows  whereof  we  are  made,  who  considers  that  we  are  but  dust, 
and  who  will  not  be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss.’  p.  2S8. 

It  is  a  very  large  majority  of  the  community  we  fear,  of 
whose  rcligiouii  inatruetiona  this  piece  of  Aiitinomiknism  might 
be  taken  as  a  fair  s}>ccimen.  Under  the  shelter  of  such  aenti« 
menu  as  these,  thousands  among  us  quietly  live  according  to 
the  course  of  this  world;  and  die,  considering  tlie  provisions  of 
the  Gospel,  as  something  laid  up  for  them  against  the  reckoning 
day,  when  (hey  may  nc^  some  such  help. 

Mr.  W.’s  volume  has  not  ten<led  to  alter  the  opinion  we  bad 
previously  formed  of  certain  Institutions  in  our  Universitiesi 
lud  of  those  of  a  private  nature,  to  one  of  which  last,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  it  owes  its  origin.  We  are  indeed  inclined 
to  think  somewhat  lightly  of  their  real  utility  ;  we  mean  when 
they  profess  to  have  in  view  any  thing  more  in^rtant,  than 
merely  the  production  of  Academic  exercises.  But  when  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  or  its  more  essential  doctrines,  are  to 
be  made  the  themes  of  prize  Esfiaytt,  the  contrivance,  how  well 
soever  intentioned,  is  we  think  liable  to  an  important  objection  ; 
and  in  stating  the  grounds  of  our  opinion,  we  anticipate  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  those  of  our  readers,  who,  while  they 
feel  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  every  thing  that  concerns  the 
promotion  of  Religion,  are,  in  judging  of  meartf,  the  most  ac* 
customed  to  discriminate  between  their  theoretical  and  their 
actual  tendencies. 

With  the  merely  literary  advantages  of  these  Institutions,  we 
we  not  now  concerned  ;  although,  if  the  design  of  the  founders 
^  supposed  to  have  included  the  intention  of  leaving  a  fund  for 
the  annual  purchase  to  the  public,  of  some  valuable  addition  to 
their  literary  riches,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  such 
so  intention  chimerical,  even  though  it  were  grunted  that  a 
s  small  number  of  pieces  of  intrinsic  value  have  been  thus  pro¬ 
duced  ;  for  it  is  hardly  a  question,  whether  tho  writers  of  such 
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pi€i*es  Vrouki  not  for  tlie  most  part  haTe  gtteo  us  mudi  f 
Mine  thiofi^,  independently  of  any  such  immedmte  cause,  H  t 
It  18  Q  principle  oi  extensive  application  as  it  re^rdi  tk  I  ^ 
mind,  that  tlmt  only  is  likely  to  be  highly  valuable,  orifl  I 
a  kiml  to  prwince  n  ut  li  ef!wt  upon  others,  which  is  tpm.  I 
tanvoyfly  produced,  and  the  lesult  of  direct  motives.  ' 

is  obvious  that  there  is  an  inspiration,  an  earnestness,  i  fre^.  I  ! 
nesa,  peculiar  to  the  writer  who  handles  the  subject  of  ^  I 
choice,  and  which  snhj^^t  has,  lor  a  length  of  time,  coiistitatd  ■ 
us  it  were,  a  part  of  hiiii>cli  'J  here  is  a  tone  of  convictiua  nt  H 
dcciaion  in  him  who  writes,  because  he  believes  he  lia9toai.H 
thiiiff  important  to  coiniminicate.  There  is  a  faithfulness  s  I 
the  business  in  hand,  where  the  first  motive  for  writini?  b  tk  B 
desire  of  producing  a  definite  impression  upon  the  miikb  4  B 
others ;  and  there  is  an  ifft/ietus  sprinpn^  from  the  consciotnni  B 
of  power,  which  is  incindetl  in  the  expectation  o!  actually  pro*  B 
duciiif!^  this  impression.  B 

Some  cirriiiiiKtHiicrfi  of  advantage  for  thinking  and  writi^,  I 
cxiiit,  without  u  |>ui'tion  of  which  we  can  hardly  ex|>cc(  or  I 
tiling  above  the  unimpressive  detaiiiuij;  of  mere  common  pbea;  B 
but  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  almost  intirelyei.  H 
eluded,  when  a  w  riter  is  stimmoniMl  from  the  state  of  initUectad  H 
indiJfereHce^  under  the  inlliience  of  indirect  motives,  to  pa  H 
to^etlier  a  piece  of  work  aircordiug  to  order^  such  us  he  dem  H 
most  likely  to  (it,  and  to  fill  tlie  expectations  of  his  employcn.  B 
But  to  come  to  our  present  object,  it  is  surely  not  under  tlaie  H 
latter  circumstances,  that  the  momentous  subjects  of  relif^  B 
will  probably  be  treated  in  that  kind  of  way,  in  which  iJoie  B 
it  is  desirable  they  should  ever  be  presented  to  the  mistL  H 

It  would  seem  that  whatever  causes  to  pass  through  the  H 
mind  religious  ideas,  in  a  connexion  that  dissociates  tbra  H 
from  the  impresaion  of  their  importance  to  ourselves,  b  H 
danp^roiis  to  us  as  relif^ioiis  heinpt :  and  it  may  he  assusicl  B 
theretorc,  that  he  with  whom  it  is  the  chief,  or  at  letst  t  H 
lojiflincf  object,  to  acquit  himself  well  in  the  execution  of  ts  H 
assigned  task,  and  who  is  moreover  coiifesaedly  under  tk  H 
operation  of  all  those  feclini^s  that  are  called  into  action  k  I 
the  circumstance  of  com)>etition,  writes  under  iiifluesw  I 
that  will  in  a  preat  depree  produce  this  dissociation  b  ■ 
his  own  mind  ;  and,  as  u  consequence,  he  will  write  in  »  ■ 
ioue  directly  tendinp  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  the  inindi  I 
of  his  rea<lrrs.  And  as  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  it  naufl  k  I 
rcrorml>ercd,  that  they  take  thinps  as  they  are  piven  to  thco;  I 
and  are  content,  as  it  repards  their  opinions  and  impressions  I 
to  live  all  their  «lays,  if  wc  may  be  allowed  the  alludssi  I 
on  what  has  been  fiimislicd  by  the  care  and  the  I 

of  oUicry ;  and  therefore,  that  the  naked  facts  are  but  a  I 
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find  a  good  reason,  that  to  have  done  so  should  seem  a 
quite  hreconcilahle  with  what  we  iroaelne  to  hare  been  Um 
state  of  mind,  but  not  at  all  at  variance  with  any 
of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves.  If  we  admit  (Ih 
Christianity  had  no  “  persuadins:  terrors,”  no  ‘‘  exceelq 
“  hopes,”  for  its  first  disciples,  which  it  has  not  for  at,  ^ 
should  we  allow  ourselves  to  feel  as  though  we  had,  m  t| 
speak,  more  space  to  bre  itlie  in,  more  licence  to  look  iWi 
us,  more  liberty  to  feel  at  our  ease,  when  eternal  realities  at 
presented  to  us,  than  they  had  ;  or,  as  if  it  were  in  our  o|^ 
at  times,  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  our  individual  liability  || 
endless  happiness  or  misery,  ihat  we  may  indulge  in  the  4 
version  of  pro)>osin:;  the  tremendous  conditions  of  our  eiistcKt 
aa  the  subjects  of  literary  games. 

Whenever,  therefore,  any  plan  professing  to  have  for  h 
object  the  promotion  of  Refigion,  is  to  be  discussed,  we  wodt 
endeavour  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  real  subject  by  rejecdq 
the  abstraction, — the  promotion  o  f  Religion;  remembering,  (k 
nothing  is  worth  promoting,  but  the  Piety  of  men  at  M 
viduaU ;  and  that  whatever  may  be  justly  suspected  of 
an  unfavourable  tendency  in  this  rrs|)ect,  must  not  be  defndd 
on  the  ground  of  its  coincidence  with  the  maxims  of  huBH 
prudence ;  for  we  know  that  the  advanceinrni  of  true  refifia 
depends  upon  the  operation  of  principles  wholly  different  ftoa. 
and  for  the  most  part  of  a  nature  directly  opposed  to,  tboa 
upon  which  the  affairs  of  the  world  move  forward. 


Art.  XI.  Meant  qf  tmprovinfr  the  Condition  of  ike  Poet  in  Mod 
and  Happinest  considered^  in  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Bfitf 
Institute,  August  1816 ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  short  AcMW 
of  that  Institution.  By  Thomas  Williams.  Published  by  Retpea 
8vo.  pp.  64.  Price  2s.  6d.  Ilatchard. 

IMj^R.  WlLLl.AMS  has  been  at  the  pains  of  compilingftw 
authentic  sources,  a  vast  mass  of  valuable  ilocumenlsrek* 
live  to  the  present  state  of  the  population  of  theconntry,  sndik 
causes  of  the  spread  of  indigence  and  crime.  We  iimstdedit 
to  follow  him  through  the  variety  of  topics  on  which  he  bestow 
his  passing  animadversions,  since  they  would  demand  etcbi 
separate  discussion.  His  statements  are  entitled  to  the  peak 
of  accuracy,  and  bis  opinions  lH‘ar  the  stamp  of  Christian  W* 
voleiiee.  Wc  therefore  with  pleasure  recommend  this  ft^ 
diiction  ot  the  worthy  L#('cturcr,  to  general  perusal,  as 
prising  in  a  popular  form  divested  of  all  pretensions  to 
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tpeculftiion,  iDformation  which  it  it  of  the  utmost  iin- 
porttnce  to  diffuse  as  extensively  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of 
Wakening  the  attention  and  of  stimulating  the  moral  exertions 
of  all  cluses  of  the  community. 

Art.  XII.  Relif^ous  Educatiom  tnfor^  is  a  Series  of  FamUp  Cowversa^ 
tioHSt  nkerein  the  Covenant  Right  of  InfanUy  and  the  Mode  of 
Chridian  Baptism^  are  very  calmly  and  very  seriously  considered. 

To  which  is  added,  an  Address  to  Parents  who  admit  of  Infant 
Baptism.  Written  for  the  Uae  of  the  Author’s  Family^  by  the 
late  James  Bowden,  of  Liower  Tooting.  Mow  edited,  with  Cor¬ 
rections  and  Additions,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Richings,  A.M.  Curate  of 
Duntou,  Leicestershire.  i2mo.  pp.  xv.  255.  ihice  5s«  Seeley, 
1815. 

Those  are  not  always  the  publications  roost  adapted  for 
usefulness,  which  are  occupied  with  the  defence  of  contro- 
ffrted  truths,  because  the  controversial  form  is  not  that  in 
which  the  truth  can  be  most  advantageously  exhibited,  in  its 
))rtctical  hearings  and  its  genuine  influence  on  the  character. 

It  H  very  necessary  that  there  should  be  works  of  able  reason - 
and  logical  accuracy,  which  we  may  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  inquirer ;  but  the  point  of  conviction  being  obtained  by 
roeann  of  suflicient  evidence,  we  are  then,  and  not  till  then,  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  full  force  of  those  considerations  attaching 
to  the  subject,  which,  how  unavailing  soever  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  an  opponent,  form,  on  the  sup|>osition  that  our  con¬ 
clusions  are  correct,  the  most  striking  illustration  of  their  truth 
and  moral  tendency.  We  are  too  apt,  in  our  solicitude  to  prove 
the  truth  of  our  opinions,  to  forget  the  use  we  ouglit  to  make  of 
them ;  and  yet  when  all  other  arguments  are  exhausted,  the 
practical  efiicacy  of  our  opinions  is  that  strong  hold  in  which  we 
shall  find  we  must  take  refuge  from  ihe  doubts  that  assail  us. 

We  do  not  imagine  that  the  present  work  would  be  esteemed 
the  very  best  defence  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Paedohaptist  Dis- 
aenters;  nor  does  it  profess  to  have  in  view  the  vinuication  of 
thdr  truth,  as  its  chief  design.  It  places  the  subject,  however, 
in  its  true  light,  as  a  question  of  great  practical  interest ;  it  ex¬ 
hibits  the  duties  which  result  from  this  view  of  the  ordinance,  in 
t  very  instructive  and  impressive  manner,  by  enforcing  the  so¬ 
lemn  obligations  of  the  Baptismal  covenant;  and  it  appears  to 
St  better  calculated  than  almost  any  work  on  the  subject,  to 
promote  both  personal  religion  and  domestic  piety.  The  ve- 
n^hle  Author  *  had  no  other  view  in  the  oom|KMiition  of  the 
*  Work,  than  the  instruction  of  his  family  and  the  benefit  of  his 
‘  friends  on  which  account,  tlie  edition  printed  in  his  life  time 
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uvaa  D«fer  re^larljr  publisbed.  He  modestly  states  in 
gissl  ndfertisemeati  that 

*  He  ceukl  have  had  no  expectation  of  producing  an  Impresa^ 
by  representations  here  giveiit  on  the  nihids  of  suni  as  think 
practise  differently.  His  address,  therefore^  is  to  those  of  his  hii^ 
who,  in  respect  of  infant  baptism,  arc  of  one  heart  and  soulviit 
biiaself ;  staling  tliose  views  of  the  great  thinp  of  God  against  vUd 
they  have  no  hxed  prejudice.  His  wish  is,  by  an  illustration  ofth 
ptomiie,  to  relieve  tneir  anxieties,  and  cherish  their  hopes,  aodal 
theif  endeavours,  in  training  up  their  children  **  in  the  nurture  ai 
**  admonition  of  the  Lord.’*  He  has  no  solicitude  to  detemhe 
the  (|uestion  relating  to  the  (quantity  of  water  to  be  used  in  biptlai; 
for  amoe  there  it  nothing  saving  in  the  quality,  he  is  indifferent  dnu 
the  quantity*  Nor  would  he  nave  touched  ufion  that  sacnimeatii 
any  controverted  view  of  it,  were  it  not  for  the  relation  in  which  i 
stands  to  what  he  deems  at  once  the  basis  and  the  n^est  powerfy  » 
strumcnt  of  religious  education.’  P.  xii. 

There  is  a  quaintness  in  the  general  plan,  and  occasionalij  e 
die  phraseology  of  this  little  work,  wliieli  shews  that  the  Aathor 
wua  mure  familiar  with  the  writings  of  divines  of  other  dijfi, 
than  with  modern  taste.  The  readers  for  whom  this  work  ii 
designed,  will,  however,  readily  excuse  any  defect  or  pecullirit) 
of  (his  kind.  The  Hditor,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  i 
England,  in  editing  this  work  of  a  Dissenting  Minister,  has  id 
a  cuininendahle  example  of— must  we  terra  it— ^liberality  ? 


Art  XII.  Fonr  I'^useriations^  Moral  and  Riligiotu^  addreued  klh 
Rhing  Generalion,  /.  On  Covetousness.  II,  On  Hypocrvji. 
ill.  Oh  the  prosperous  Condition  of  Men  in  the  World,  JV,  w 
ConitHuoHce  tn  well-doing,  Nichols.  London  1615. 

k^llOlJLD  those  Dissertations  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  ofoii: 
^  Headers,  we  sincerely  wish  they  may  become  less  covetov, 
and  less  hypocritical,  more  contented,  and  more  persevering  it 
their  efforts  to  do  good,  in  consequence  of  the  perusal  of  tbeo* 
Our  pages  will  readily  supply  die  kind  of  remark  which  certsii 
sendnients  and  expressions  that  occur  in  them,  might  be  exi^* 
ed  to  call  from  us.  We  can  easily  believe,  with  Uie  Eklito^ 
that  *  many  good  effects  were  certainly  intended  and  wished  fa 
*  by  their  oriy til oi  author,*  as  tlie  reward  of  his  labours;  bd 
really,  so  ok!  as  die  world  is,  it  is  strange  that  they  who  id 
themselves  wow*  to  mend  it,  should  so  little  uiMlerstana  the  fed 
principles  of  their  undertaking,  as  to  persist  in  addressing  8 
tliose  whom  they  seek  to  reform,  considerations,  which  could  pr^ 
duce  good  effect  only  upon  reasonable  and  well-disposed  efts’ 
tmrs ;  hut  which  repeated  experiments  have  proved  to  be  sbts* 
lotely  hiefRcient,  when  we  have  to  do  with  such  a  being  as  s^a 
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we  have  not  still  to  leam,  that  the  human  will  U  ilapra?- 
^  tad  that  althou^  the  course  it  pursues  may  booome 
[|  fUN^hat  less  diver^nt,  in  this  direction  or  in  tliat,  under  in- 
[i  knot  intiiiences,  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  *  crookctl 
« can  be  made  straij^ht,’  and  that  is  by  the  uroclamation  oC 
llw  Ooipel,  Indeed,  the  very  attempt  to  proauce  a  radically 
^eae&cial  impression  on  the  hardness  of  the  human  heart,  with 
(ht  feeble  implement  of  uncliristianised  ethics,  is  a  virtual 
coatempt  of  that  W ord  which  is  a  *  hammer  that  breaketh  the 
*  rock  in  nieces.’ 

Tlte  luilowin^  sentiments,  however,  are  just  and  pertinent. 

<  Our  judgment  of  things  depends  very  much  on  the  present  state 
tnd  duposition  of  our  minds,  just  as  the  appearance  of  outwartl  ob¬ 
jects  varies  according  to  the  light  in  which  they  arc  placed,  and  the 
litoation  from  whence  they  are  beheld.  The  mys  of  Truth  can  sel¬ 
dom  penetrate  through  the  gloom  of  Melancholy.  Ketuiou  indeed 
might  correct  these  illusions  of  fancy;  but  grief  and  reason,  alas! 
^Idoin  dwell  together.  The  justice  of  God’s  government  becomes 
natter  of  question,  when  we  ourselves  arc  sensible  of  inconvenience 
ooderit.  No  matter  how  many  orders  of  creatures  are  blessed,  or 
how  many  systems  are  bcnchted  by  it.  For  how  is  it  credible  that  the 
world  should  be  governed  b}'  perfect  wisdom,  while  we  are  unhappy 
in  it :  or  how  is  it  possible  that  should  be  conduciv  to  the  good  of  tne 
univerK,  which  is  contrary  to  our  own  ?  Such  is  the  logic  in  vogua 
among  the  suffering  part  of  mankind,  w’ith  whom  sentiment  and  self- 
love  are  the  rule  of  judging.  In  spite  of  all  the  arguments  that  may 
justly  be  alleged  to  conffrtii  their  faith,  their  notions  of  Trovidenqu 
still  vary  with  their  condition,  and  their  doubts  keep  pace  witli  their 
misfortunes.  ’  p.  50. 

Art,  XIll,  Observations  on  the  State  anil  Changes  in  the  Pteshif* 
ttrlan  Societies  of  England  during  the  hut  half  Century  :  alsop  on 
the  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain  :  Mchich  have  been  Jor  the  mo\i 
part  established  and  supported  by  the  Protestant  Dissenters  :  Tending 
to  illustrate  the  Importance  of  Religious  Liberty  and  Free  Inquiry 
to  the  Welfare  and  Prosperity  of  a  People.  Preceded  by  a  Sermon, 
on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  .loahua  Toulmin,  in  which  his  Cha¬ 
racter  as  a  Member  of  Civil  Society  is  attempted  to  be  improved. 
By  Israel  Worsley.  IS^mo.  pp.  126.  Price  3s.  1816, 

^11 E  term  Dissenter,  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  in 
wholly  unmeaning,  in  reference  to  the  religious  principlea 
of  th^e  various  denominations  of  Protestants,  to  whom  it  is  in- 
dlseriniinatcly  applied  ;  it  denotes  only  the  political  predicament 
in  which  they  are  placed  by  llie  legislative  establishment  of 
Ef^opacy.  When  tliis  term  was  first  employed  by  the  his- 
the  Roman  Catholic  Dissenters  and  the  Protestant 
piMcnters,  were  thus  with  sufficient  precision  distinguished 
from  each  other,  as  the  two  grand  political  bodies,  witli  whom, 
VoL.  VIL  N.s.  Q 
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an  etch  fiide,  the  i'}«tabUAhed  Chnrch  had,  as  she  imagiacd, 
to  contend  ;  and  it  was  with  her  a  matter  of  small  cootaderaliia, 
by  what  diflerence  of  reli^oiis  o|MnioDH  they  iiii^ht  be  cbai^ 
teriied.  The  ProteHtant  Disseaters  tbeiuscWcs,  united  by  ay. 
presion  in  one  common  cause,  did  not  indited,  except  oq  |||e 
points  of  Baptism  and  of  Chiirtrh-guvernment,  maintain  aiMy 
themseWes  any  material  diseraity  of  doctrine.  The  Pwkf* 
terian,  the  lnde|HMHhmt,  and  the  Baptist  Nonconformists,  vmt 
reco^is«Hl  by  the  Government  of  the  country,  as  compritia|, 
under  three  denominations,  one  prniul  reli|;ioiis  body,  and  £ 
phrase,  ProU^tant  Dissenters,  though  of  a  political  origin,  im 
auflicieiitly  dehnite  in  its  application. 

Now,  however,  that  the  term  Dissenter  has  become  current ii 
no<lem  usage,  without  any  restrictive  adjunct,  to  denote  Papiai 
and  Protestants,  Episcopal  Moravians  and  CongveiratioBil  la. 
depcMidents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Quakers,  Sandemaniani,  aal 
Soiinians, — sects,  some  of  which  have  originated  in  this  coualrj, 
and  others  acquireil  importance  since  the  designation  Pirolw* 
taut  DisMMiters  was  first  bestowed ;  it  becomes  indispenaaUj 
nei*essary  to  insist  upon  distinctions  which  are  not  logical,  hi 
which  are  real  and  fiiiidainoiital.  Wc  have  no  objection  totbr 
designation  considered  in  itself,  but  only  to  its  ir\)urious  applica¬ 
tion  as  a  term  that  is  indiscriminativc,  and  designed  to  be  to 
by  those  who  employ  it. 

Nouconformity  is  a  religious  question  :  Dissent  is  a  poKlicd 
one.  The  Dissenter,  as  such,  claims  his  civil  rights  in  mitlvi 
relating  to  conscience :  The  Nonconformist,  upon  reUgm 
principles,  refuses  to  conform  to  requisitions  of  ccclosiasticM  M- 
tliority,  which  he  cannot  approve  or  obey.  Nonconfonrih 
originates  in  a  sense  of  duty  ;  dissent,  in  a  sense  of  right  IV 
one  appeals  to  the  Bible,  the  Bible  only,  the  basis  of  Protestait* 
isin  ;  Uic  other,  to  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  tbr 
Declaration  of  the  Throne.  It  is  obvious  that  individuals  oif 
without  tile  least  inconsistency  adopt  and  act  upon  both  the  fvi* 
gioQs  and  the  political  principles,  leeling  that  their  spiritual  pn* 
vileges'  can  be  secured  only  by  the  inviolable  maintenaiicf  d 
their  secular  rights.  Before  Agrippa,  their  appeal  would  be 
made  to  the  Prophets before  Festiis,  unto  Caesar.**  Bit 
to  represent  Noncunformity  as  a  merely  )M>litical  question,  ^ 
to  confound  together  all  denominations  of  Christians  beyond  ibe 
pale  of  Episcopacy,  under  the  character  of  political  dissidenll) 
IS  either  a  trick  of  party,  or  a  proof  of  ignorance. 

Civil  rights  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  religious  chi* 
racter ;  nil  classes,  therefore,  of  Dissenters, — Jews,  Sodnk*^ 
Papists,  **  J/e/A<i(A‘ii/f,**  have  equal  claims  on  the  legishlHi 
protection  of  their  country.  And  when  we  arc  discus^g  ^ 
iiiiportance  of  religious  liberty  in  a  |K>UticaI  respect^  and  tindki' 
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Ibe  politicAl  tendency  of  dissent,  it  is  ks  well  to  lemve  whoUy 
oat  oftiew,  the  tkeoloipcnl  questions  connected  with  Nonoon* 
fbnnity.  In  noticing  a  work  like  the  present,  this  is  the  only 
metboii  by  which  we  can  do  justice  to  the  Authori  consistently 
with  our  duty  to  the  public. 

Tbe  coutonts  of  this  volume  are,  as  appears  from  the  title, 
safficieutly  multifarious.  The  Sermon  on  tbe  death  of  Dr. 
Toilmin,  together  with  copious  notes,  extends  to  thirty-two 
pom.  The  rest  of  the  contents  are  arranged,  as  *  Addenda,* 
three  heads.  The  first  consists  of  a  hlempir  of  Dr.  John 
Cox,  the  intimate  ^  friend  of  Dr.  Toulmin,*  whtdh  if  despatched 
b  four  pa^es.  The  second  is  entitled,  ^  On  the  Dissenting 

*  Societies  of  England.*  This  is  confined,  however,  to  a  f  pe- 
clous  sketch  of  the  motlem  *  history  of  Socinianiani.’*  The  third, 
which  occupies  half  tlie  volumci  and  constitutes  its  only  value,  Is 

*  On  tbe  Manufactories  of  Great  liritain.* 

'Fbe  facts  which  Mr.  Worsley  has  brought  together,  are 
bifbly interesting  and  important;  and  they  claim  the  impartial 
ittention  of  the  Political  Economist,  and  the  Senatoh  He  shews 
that  all  the  principal  manufactures,  to  which  England  is  indebted 
for  lier  commercial  greatness,  were  originally  introduced  into 
our  island  by  Presbyterians,  and  have  been  carried  on  under 
tbeir  management,  an<l  that  the  chief  of  the  capital  vested  in 
thcfD,hs8  been  the  pro|>erty  of  Dissenters ;  from  which  facts  he 
draws  the  conclusion,  that  our  national  prosperity  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  attributable  *  to  the  free  and  Imld  exercise  of  religious 

*  liberty,*  ami  that  Dinneniern  have  been  the  chief  instruments 
of  raising  this  country  to  its  present  high  state  of  |K)litical  great¬ 
ness. 

The  English  manufactures  have  been  lately  estimated  at  tbe 
tnaual  value  of  sixty-six  millions,  of  which  eumttlie  woollen 
is  stated  to  produce  fifteen  millions.  Mr.  Worsley  gives  a 
short  history  of  this,  which  is  the  most  as^ieiit  as  well  as  the 
most  ini |>ortaut  of  our  raanufacturi'S.  The  foundation  of  the 
Woollen  manufactory,  was  laid  at" Bristol,  .fay  Johul  Kemp,  a 
cloth-weaver  of  Flanders,  who,  with  his  family  and'serVantd, 
^  induced  to  settle  in  F«figlaiid,  uiidbf  the  'patronage  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  I'hird^,  in  onler  to  instruct  the  ininibkantwih  Ids  art. 

*  With  him  came  dyers,  combers,  and  fullers,  «wUh  other  atiiBts ; 

*  and  about  tl^e  same  time,  seventy  Walloon  families.*  iKlt  tip  to 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  'KMglisb, 
^cre  of  so  coarse  and  indifiin*eDt  a  sort,  as  fre<|uefitly  twlal'^ei- 
P<xted  to  llollami  and  Flanders,  in  ordiT  to  be  dyed  and  ilhish- 

after  which  they  were  resold  to  their  original  makers, 
nogland  is  indebted  to  the  dreadful  persecution  of  the  ProCcs- 
in  the  Netherlands,  under  the  infamous  Duke  of  Alva,  in 
^  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  a  vast  aocessioo  of  intel- 
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Itl^oce  and  ioduatry  in  the  conducting  of  her  woollen  minidio. 
tories.  Five  thousand  families  tted  from  the  Netherlands,  inau|| 
into  England,  re-fieopling  our  decayed  towns,  and  traamil. 
log  into  our  islands,  that  which  has  *  become  one  of  at 
*  richest  mines  of  wealth.* 

*  It  was  in  the  South-Western  counties  of  England,  and  those  4 
the  South-East,  that  the  cloth  manufactories  first  became  celebrwd 
in  England;  and  through  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  they » 
mained  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Dissenters.  From  the  otdn 
people  now  living  in  tlie  West  of  England  we  learn,  that  the  trafis 
men  in  the  woollen  line,  and  likewise  most  of  the  mechanics^  hm 
been  from  time  immemorial  dissenters.* 

*  The  silk  manufactures  unquestionably  owe  tlieir  progiea 
.  ^  and  uerfection  in  this  country,  to  the  F rench  Refugees,*  nht 

fled  from  their  country,  *  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  4 
Nantes,  in  1085.  England  afforded  an  asylum  and  a  homt  U 
no  fewer  than  fifty  thousand  of  these  persecuted  PresbyttriM 
ProtestauU.  Tho  nriost  numerous  body  formed  an  entire  coloii 
in  Spiialtields,  ^  ihea  an  o|)en  unoccupied  spot  in  the  vicinity  «f 

*  Ijondon,*  and  they  are  become  lor  the  most  part  incur poratri. 
by  intermarriages,  with  the  Euglish  Dissenters.  Coventry,^  Ik 

*  mart  of  the  most  numerous  and  valuable  silk  goods,*  *hsi 
^  been  famed  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Retorroalion,  for  Ik 

*  number  of  its  Dissenters,  as  nuiob  as  for  tlie  prominent  figurek 

*  has  always  made  as  a  manufacturing  town  ;*  its  Cor|>oralw 
being  till  wiiliiii  a  few  years  composed  of  Dissenters,  ahlioa|lik 
is  now  filled  up  with  nearly  an  equal  number  of  Churchmen  mi 
Dissenters. 

*  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  (1712),*  adds  Mr.  Wonlev, 

the  act  passed  for  preventing  occasional  conformity,  a  considenbk 
number  of  those  who  were  in  power,  deeming  it  more  honoursble  a 
them  to  lose  their  civil  rank  and  civil  rights,  than  to  hold  them  si  tk 
expense  of  their  reliffioua  principles, quitted  their  po»ts  and  retini 
into  private  life.  The  above  remark  rcs^^cting  Coventry,  will  spph 
to  nuny  of  the  most  considerable  manutacturing  towns,  citici|  td 

dUtripts  of  ChK)and.*|  , 

»  .  • »  • 

*  lo  Norwich,*  Mr.  W.  atfirms,  *  all  the  principal  ineu  wds 

*  onsle  Disaeoters,  -and  a  great  pro|)ortion  of  (bem  are  still  i)' 
/  OCNotiinghan  tbe  same  is  true :  almost  the  eatire  UorporatNi 

*  are  JDiasenum.  f  At  Urid|K)rt,  a  place  iu‘  which  the  fisx  ^ 

*  bcfip  trade  is  carrietl  on  to  an  immense  extent,  the  Corporaliw 

*  and  the  greater  part  of  the  population  are  DUseiilcrs.*  * 

*  Kxeter,  the  Disseulcrs  have  always  borne  a  considerable  sway^ 

*  The  great  worsted  works  of  Warwick,  belong  to  DisseoUft* 
The  principal  car(>et  trade  of  Kidderminster,  together  with 
other  large  worsti'd  concerns,  btdongs  to  them.  The  ori^[i**l 
patentee  of  the  Axiuiustcr  car^K^t  manufactufp,  Mr.  W. 
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’btf  *Indet)endeni  IViMenter,  finil  it  is  still  ill 

rtiehtndsofhls  family.  The  first  two  manufacturers  of  ribands 
io  England,  were  Presbyterian  DiasiMiters.  , 

The  cotton  manufactures  of  Lancashire  owe  their  establhb^ 
to  the  Flemish  Presbyterians  niid  the  Kncflish  Dissenters, 
ia  whose  hands  arc  all  the  most  important  works.  The  oot- 
too-storking  manufactories  of  Noitin^ani,  Leicester,  and 
Derby,  are  also  chtefiy  in  their  hands.  *  In  the  year  1756, 

<  a  patent  was  obtaineti  by  51r.  Jedidiah  Strutt  and  Mr.  William 
« >V^llatt,  both  Dissenters,  for  making  ribbtMl  storkini^’  i>f 
the  population  of  Ireland,  where  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth 
is  almost  exclusively  carried  on,'  four-fifths  are  avowedly  Roman 
Catholic,  or  Presbyterian  Dissenters ;  but  the  Uri^er  portion  of 
maaufacturin^  industry  and  ini^eiuiity  has  unilbrmly  been 
kmnd  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants. 

The  Staffordshire  manufactories  of  earthenware  anti  diins, 
are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Dissenters.  *  The  well-known 

*  Wedgwood,  whose  name  is  borne  upon  his  wares  to  all  parts 

*  of  the  world,  and  who  had  an  entire  town  under  his  direction, 

‘  wa^  a  conscientious  Dissenter,  as  are  his  present  successors.* 
The  beautiful  china  of  Worcester  is  manufactured  by  Hngliila 
Dissenters.  Lastly,  the  lar^  iron  works  of  Kiigland  and 
Wales  have  bclongetl  chiefiy  to  Dissi'iiters.  In  fact,  as  Pro¬ 
testantism  has  always  appeared  dtHudedly  more  favourable  to  the 
industry  of  a  people  than  the  profession  of  the  Roman  Cailiolic 
Faith,  so  that  modification  of  ProtcHtantisiii  in  tliis  country, 
^nerally  denominated  Dissent,  ap|>ears  to  have  always  had  an 
intimate  connexion  with  the  prosperity  of  our  maiiufaiduriiig 
interests ;  and  *  where  the  [>opiiUtion  is  almost  exclusively  of 

*  the  established  church,  no  valuable  maiuifactiiring  institutions 

*  have  been  formed.’ 

These  facts  being  admittoil,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  there 
h  any  room  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  Author’s  statements, 
it  is  not  credible  that  the  coincidence  which  they  establish, 
dtould  he  of  an  accidental  nature,  how  difficult  soever  some  of 
our  ^d  Church-of-Kiigland  men  might  find  it  to  work  the 
problem.  Either,  then,  the  exercise  of  manufacturing  industry 
tends  to  make  Dissenters,  or  the  principles  of  Dissent  tend  to 
make  men  industrious.  ’  Perhaps  both  sup|>ositioos  are  founded 
on  truth.  '  .  ** 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Protestant  Dissent  is,  the  right 
of  private  judgement  in  matters  relating  to  the  conscience,  as 
founded  upon  the  immediate  personal  res)>onsibility  of  every 
moral  agent  to  Ills  5(aker,  the  only  basis  of  religion,  in  tills 
wdinal  article  of  Protestantism,  all  tlie  English  Disoeniers, 
the  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  agreet  -'Me 
®«tural  result  of  this  ‘principle,  is  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
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ctTil  mnci  rcUfi^ious  liberty,  in  order  to  the  roaiotenaiice  of 
iDoat  aacrefi  riif^hts.  The  love  of  freedom,  and  that  manly  %. 
depentlence  of  character  which  it  ^eneralcs,  the  strength  if 
mind  whidi  is  formed  by  the  patient  conscientious  enduraast^ 
oppression,  the  iiitiueuceof  freedom,  ilius  endeared,  on  the  intclhe. 
tual  powers  anil  moral  energies,  the  stimulus  imfiarlcd  to  the  Dot 
by  that  knowieilj^e  wfhich  is  brought  home  by  inquiry,  and  tbedw 
wrhich  the  habitual  exercising  of  llie  thoughts  on  one  raagiif 
subjects  has  in  fining  it  for  exploring  every  other :  these'cD. 
atitute  a  siilhciont  explanation  that  moral  and  intcUec*tutl  lo 
perioriiy  which  the  Dissenters  of  England,  and  the  Fresbyteroo 
of  lE^coUuiid,  have  manifested  over  other  classes  of  the  codds 
nity. 

The  croniiexioii  between  tlie  love  of  liberty  and  the  prospoif? 
of  the  arts  and  scieiici's,  in  whidi  the  Dissenters  have  had  ii 
considerable  a  share,  is  provini  by  tlie  history  of  knowMit 
Under  the  ileadening  priiunplea  of  the  Romish  Chiirdi,  neitW 
art  nor  industry  has  ever  tiourislied.  The  increase  of  o« 
commerce,  which  cuutrihuted  to  tiirow  the  balance  of  proDDtf 
in  this  country  into  the  hands  of  the  Commons,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  middle  class,  was  one  grand  means,  as  Hmd 
remarks,  of  consolidating  our  preseott  constituliuual  libeify: 

*  iIm'  situation  of  affairs,  and  the  dispositions  of  men  tluiiW> 

*  came  susceptible  of  a  more  regular  plan  of  liberty.**  The  in- 
deucy  of  commerce  to  lil>erali/e  the  mind,  and  to  enlarge  tb 
sphere  of  s}>eculaCiun  and  intorcst,  may  he  assigned  as  oie 
reason  that  the  principles  of  rcli^ous  liberty  have  alai^ 
flourisheil  most  among  the  manufacturing  and  coinoaercal 
classes,  and  ndigious  knowledge  and  religious  zeal  have  pf^ 
vailed  in  the  same  yroportioii.  To  the  old  Puritans,  as  Hsia 
allows,  England  is  indebted  for  the  civil  frmlom  she  uoweiuoyi. 
In  tlie  beginning  of  the  contest  between  the  King  and  the  Pir* 
liament,  although  many  of  the  leaders  among  the  Commop 
were  unquestionably  Episoo|>aliaos,  and  even  a  bishop  took  if 
aims  for  his  country's  liberty,  the  greater  proportion  of  bi 
Lords  and  the  landed  (lentry,  wdio  were  for  tlie  Common  Prajff} 
nnd  the  *  King's  book*  (of  8|>orts)  and  hated  the  Puritaoi  fv 
their  religious  stricUHms,  VYcnt  over  to  the  King. 

*  On  the  ParUaroeni'a  aide  were  (besides  themselves)  the 
^  smaller  part,  (as  some  thouglit)  of  the  Gentry  in  roost  m  ikr 

*  counties,  and  tlic  greatest  part  of  the  Tradesmen,  and  FfP* 

*  holders,  and  middle  sort  of  men  ;  especially  m  those  coffo^ 

*  rations  and  counties  which  depend  on  clothing  and  IM 

*  wumu/aciures,  Jf  you  ask  the  reasons  of  this  dijfertnB^ 

*  ask  aUoy  why  in  France  ii  is  not  comunonly  the  nobSUtyf  etc 

I  I _  — - 

*  See  Eclectic  Revicwi  Vot.  V.  p.  ^13, 
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*tke  begifan^  but  the  m^^rrhanta  ami  middU  nori  of  meuf 

*  ihtt  weiv  Pro/c'«/afifi».  The  ri*a80ii9  which  the  party  them-* 

4  f^veii  i^ve  wa9,  Because  (say  they)  the  Traciesineii  have  a  oor- 

*  rvspoDdency  with  Lonilon,  and  so  are  fi^rown  to  be  a  tar  more 
4  iitelli^nt  ^rt  of  men  than  the  iirnoraiit  peasants  that  are  like 

*  bruits,  who  will  follow  any  that  they  think  the  strongest,  or 
*look  to  get  by  :  and  the  Freeholders,  say  they,  Wf*re  not  en- 
*daved  to  their  landlords,  as  the  tenants  are:  the  (Gentry  (say 

*  ihryl  dre  wholly  by  Uieir  estates  and  ambition  more  ile|)endenl 

*  on  the  King,  than  their  tenants  on  them  ;  and  many  of  them 

*  fovicti  (he  honour  of  the  Parliament,  because  tliey  were  not 

*  cbofCD  members  themselves.  The  other  side  saiil.  That  the 

*  reason  was  because  the  Gentry  (who  commanded  their  servants) 

*  did  better  understand  affairs  of  state  than  half-witted  Trades- 

*  Deo  and  Freeholders  do.'* 

The  Dissenters  bud  a  prominent  influence  in  accomplishing 
(be  glorious  Revolution  of  16^8 :  and  they  were  the  steady 
friends  of  the  Brunswick  succession.  John  Shute,  the  first 
Lord  Barrington,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Durliam, 
last  Dissenter,  and  many  of  the  Wliig  nobles  were  Dissenters 
aho.  His  present  Majesty  has  always  manifested  his  sense  of 
the  hereditary  tried  loyalty  of  his  Dissenting  subjects,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  whose  ancestors  contributed  so  materially  to  the  estab- 
yiinent  of  his  Family  on  the  throne  of  England :  and  there 
have  been  cases  of  ministerial  aggression,  in  which  the  royal  in- 
trcference  has  been  exerted  to  give  eifeet  to  those  principles  of 
Toleration,  which  hit  Majesty  declared  his  resolution  to  preserve 
iifioUte. 

These  are  historical  facts  of  vast  importnnec,  wliicli,  if  modern 
Diwenters  are  not  utterly  ashametl  of  their  principles,  they 
ought  not  themselves  to  forget,  or  sutler  to  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Worsley  has  performed  a  very  useful  service,  in  bringing 
the  subject  thus  distinctly  and  compendiously  before  the  Public* 
We  lament  that  wc  cannot  however  dismiss  the  work,  witliout 
idverting  to  the  objectionable  matter  with  which  these  political 
t^bstrvations  are  strangely  mixeil  up.  As  Reviewers,  indeed, 
*ebave  nothing  to  do  with  31r.  Worsley 's  religious  sentiments, 
bow  much  soever  we  may  regret  Uiut  tliey  are  those  of  Socini- 
;  and  we  do  regret  this  tlie  more  particularly  because  the 
^*<>06  of  religious  lib^y  always  suflfers,  though  very  unreason- 
in  the  estimation  of  many  good  sort  of  people,  by  its  being 
^milted  to  the  hands  of  a  Sociniau  representative,  or  a  8o- 
<*iiuia  advocate.  It  is  imagined  by  some  persons,  that  Socinkms 
•fe  the  only  class  among  the  Dissenters,  who  are  interested  in  the 
*yiu^of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  high  assumptions 

*  Baxter’s  Life  and  Times,  Fart  1,  Lib.  i. 
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aim!  ronfiilent  boastin:;  of  certain  writers,  tend  to  mHload  I 
]»ublic  very  widely  ns  to  the  relative  number  and  prominence H 
this  ‘  thricifHj*  sect.  t>iir  hiisinoss  houever  is  with  Mr.  Wen.  I 
ley's  stateineiiis,  not  with  his  opinions,  which  lie  is  quite  n  I 
much  at  liberty  tu  iiiaiiituiii  and  to  proiiinl<;ate,  as  the  ^  ('iln.  I 
uisl«*’  are. 

In  the  first  place,  we  stronijlv  object  to  ^.Ir.  Worsley’s  ntteoiiyt 
to  connect  nny  relitfioiis  doctrines  whatoer  with  the  principl^ 
on  which  Dissent  is  founded,  us  if  the  beneficial  intliience  if 
disseiitiii*;  industry  was  in  any  «ie^ree  attributable  to  the  rtk- 
^unuM  of' Oi%vcHtvnt.  Such  representations  are  altof?. 

ther  uiiwai  runted  and  erroneous.  The  religious  tenets  of  b 
far  th«‘  hiri^er  <  lass  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  differ  in  no  roit^ 
rial  point  from  those  imhoditsl  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  if 
Kni;laiid.  ‘  The  inconsistencies,  the  absurdities,  the  perpicti- 
‘  ties,  and  the  cruelties  of  ('alvinisin,  as  stront^ly  marked  in  the 
‘  the  l^nlflish  Church,'  to  quote  .Mr.  \Vorsle\'s  inv»'ctive  phrajf^, 
were  belt!  also  by  the  I'ahinist  reluirees  of  Prance,  by  tbe 
Presbyterians  of  Plunders,  and  by  the  Nonconformists  of  ktii* 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Holland,  the  Koman  ('atholic  Di;^ 
senters  are  decidedly  the  most  nv'tive  and  eiUerprisinp  part  of 
the  pojudution  ;  and  in  Ireland,  Koman  Catholic  industry » 
e\erte<i  in  our  luaniifactures.  'i'hc  truth  is,  that  ulthouf^h  tlk 
Koimin  Catholic  nlic;ion  has,  in  itself  considered,  Iktii  fon^ 
unfavourable  to  (he  piomotion  of  habits  of  industry, its  pernidotu 
intluence  is  )>rincipally  derived  jrom  its  unidn  with  ccclesiastkil 
power;  and  where  its  existence  is  identified  with  religious  liberty, 
the  dilfcience  of  political  eircuinstaiiees  materially  modifies  h* 
character.  'Id  the  cpiestiou,  therefore,  wliich  Mr.  W.  repre- 
scuts  as  having  been  put  to  him  :  ‘  (dii  you  suppose  that  Uni- 
*  turianisiii  has  any  thing  to  do  with  manufacturing.^'  the  Ofth 
proper  answer  is,  Nothing  whatever.  It  is  the  freedom  of 
mind  inxolvcd  and  exen  iscil  in  Dissent,  not  the  system  of  beW 
the  individual  may  have  adopted,  that  has  the  beneficial  elKtt 
wlucb  v>e  attiibiile  to  tbe  principles  of  Dissenters.  Soeiniiliil® 
is  tbe  very  last  system  from  whieli  we  should  expect  that  i#y 
brnelieial  influence  whatever  could  emanate,  that  might  W 
to  habits  ul  patient  and  eontentetl  iiuiustrv  :  a  system  of  iDOfil 
demolition,  to  which  the  grounds  of  religious  certainty,  thf 
sourct's  of  devotional  feeling,  motives  the  most  |>owerful  tbK 
oun  hv  lirought  to  act  upon  our  nature,  principles  of  tried 
ficaey,  which  have  sustained  the  faith  and  hope  of  martyrs, 
been  tlie  triumph  and  eonsolation  of  the  Church  in  every 
aII  must  give  way*,  a  system,  whieh,  were  we  to  judge  ofi® 
moral  eflieieiie)  by  its  visible  efVeets,  seems  productive  of 
thing  so  iiuieh  as  an  unsocial  sconi  of  all  tnie  believer** 
Christ,  a  Pharisaic  scU^complaccocy  disturbed  by  no 
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mwllans  of  contritioo,  no  intormittings  of  the  full  conhilence  of 
cooM'ious  merit,  and  in  the  best  ftpeeiinens  of  its  converts,  the 
virtues  of  the  stoic  and  the  devotion  of  the  infidel. 

•  The  Tnilarians,  as  a  boily  of  worRhi|\pcrs/  remarks  Mr.  W.  *  are 
chargeil  with  a  want  of  devotional  feeling;,  and  are  Uiouitht  to  entertain 
a  dull  and  inanimate  system  of  religious  truth  ;  and  how  true  is  tlie 
charge  if  we  consider  that  \\  hat  is  usually  and  pro^rerly  called  de? o> 
tloo,  is  with  many  of  them  an  object  of  the  least  importance-  There 
oA)  be  rectitude  and  righteousness,  but  I  scarcely  know  how  there 
cm  be  religion  and  devotion,  without  those  external  mark’^  of  them, 
by  which  alone  they  can  be  seen  to  exi.st ;  the  slightest  and  most 
4ncrul  of  which  is,  a  steady  attendance  upon  divine  worsliip  on  the 
day  that  is  dt^voted  to  rest  and  to  religion.*  ‘  Would  to  (lod  that 
fnitnrian  Christians  were,  in  this  point,  altogether  such  as  our  other 
difsenting  sects,  even  as  those,  who,  while  they  believe  that  Faith 
tlooc  can  save  them,  yet  are  devoted  to  tlie  external  services  of 
religion,  because  they  regard  ond  value  them  ns  the  means  of  a  good 
lilV.* 

The  exemplary  Candour  rlisphiyed  in  ilirse  remarks,  reflects 
|rrpnt  (Ti'dit  on  the  Author.  We  only  uoiider  that  he  can  in¬ 
dulge  any  expectation  that  Socinianism  should  produce  devo¬ 
tion  or  seriousness  in  tlie  minds  of  its  votaries ;  cs|>ecially 
when  lie  confessi^s  his  own  inability  to  coiidiiet  extemporary 
prayer  *  with  nndersiainling  and  animation.*  It  is  remarkable 
how  amieably,  on  this  last  point,  the  Kpisco|niliaii  Conformist 
ind  ilie  .^ociniuii  ^linistttr  harmoni/.e  ;  both  avowing  tlieir  <lis- 
like  to  free  prayei;,'' and  their  inability  to  conduct  the  devotions 
of  a  congregation,  excejrt  by  the  aid  of  preenneeived  forms  ;  and 
both  reviling  and  misrepresenting  tliosi^  who  arc  sensible  of  no 
Miiiilar  impediment. 

We  must  ill  the  second  place  express  onr  dissatisfaction  with 
the  reprt'siuitatioii  the  Author  gives  of  the  pn*Heiit  state  of  the 
orthodox  Dissenters.  With  reganl  to  the  l^resbyterians,  his 
itateaieius  are  undonhtedly  correct.  *  The  oUl  Presbyterian 

*  societies,  which  on  their  first  formation  were  Calvinisttc,  and 

*  gradually  moved  on  from  moderate  arthodoxy  throngli  the 

*  dilTorent  shades  which  Arianism  exhibited,  are  now  almost 

*  without  an  exception  Unitarians  ;  by  which,’  Mr.  W.  remarks, 
wilhgri*at  propriety,  ‘  if  it  be  necessary  to  designate  them  more 
‘  clearly,  is  meant  llumanitarians.*  ‘  These  societies,*  he  adds, 

*  lost  during  the  Arian  period  many  of  their  old  and  valuable 

*  fiinilips,  but  their  numbers  have  been  recruited  from  the 
'  Established  Church.’  But  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
jrf  London,  the  meeting-houses  of  the  Presbyterians  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Calvinists.  In  fact,  after  the.  withdraw* 
"tent  of  the  Presbyterian  Dissenters  from  the  government  of  the 
^^byieries,  nothing  was  left  to  distinguish  them  from  the  In- 
**^ndent8,  but  their  want  of  all  discipline  whatsoever,  and  the 
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nhnoUitft  an<l  jealous  nuthority  which  devolved  upon  the  piKof.  K 
In  a  irreater  numiKT  of  rases,  therefore,  than  our  Author  admhv  t 
the  extinction  of  the  I*ri*shytei  ian  cont;reijution  was  only 
minal :  it  heeanie,  prohahly  on  the  d<‘nth  of  the  pastor,  Indf. 
pendent.  In  other  cast*'*,  the  prf>et‘ss  has  been  ditVerent*| 
laxity  of  <rtseipline  has  thionn  the  society  open  to  the  udmi!^ 
of  irreliifious  ami  worldly  persons.  As  the  eoii*^re£»ation  roM 
in  t>pulenre,  the  pri«le  of  politeness  led  ihrru  ti»  regard  as  the 
j^rifue  recpiisiies  in  their  minister,  other  (pia)itieaf ions  than  tho!« 
of  ('hristian  piety.  The  minister,  in  ull  ‘the  vanity  of  hill. 

‘  learning  anil  the  pride  of  hair-ri*asoninj»‘,*  ventured  to  strike 
out  a  new  ro.id  to  popnhirity,  hy  exhihitini;  himself  as  an  Ariio: 
the  people  hdlowetl  Uie  Idind  leutler  of  the  hlind,  and  both  move^ 
onwards  to  the  t^idf  ofStK-inian  intiilehty,  and  into  that  ^iilf  thn 
h«ivefullen. — .Mr.  Worsley  nia>  triniiiph  in  these  facts;  we  canooi 
It  is  not  the  fate  of  the  senietie^,  however,  hut  the  ilelusiouot 
the  indi\ iduals,  that  we  deplore. 

Whatever  losses  were  suslaiinsi  hy  the  ‘  cause  of  Dissent/ 
as  it  is  It'iined,  fiom  the  deleetioii  of  tlu*se  ohl  l^reshyteria 
ehiirches,  they  were  more  than  supplied  hy  the  increasing;  iium. 
hers  anil  risint;  respect. d>ility  of  the  Hajitist  Independent. 
Vast  neeessioiis  of  the  best  desei  iption,  eon:j;ret;atioiis  ^utlierol 
from  the  world  hy  the  active  luhonrs  ol  I )i^selltln^‘  teachers,  ind 
unimated  with  a  livinq;  spirit  of  piety,  have  been  t^riidually  naidf 
to  (he  l/alvinistio  Noii(‘oidormis(s  ;  so  that  at  no  pn^vious  piTiod 
have  (hi:«  portion  of  I  )i.ss«*n(er.s  formeil  a  more  coiisiderahle  and 
rflicieiit  division  of  soeiriy.  .Mr.  Worsley,  with  singuLir  intc- 
curacy,  utlirms,  that  ‘the  old  Independents,  after  having  for 
‘  a  Ion;;  lime,  mnhT  the  teaehinq;  of  l>a\ter,  Dodilridge,  ^c. 

‘  professed  moderate  (hil> iiiisin,  are  mtv  generallv  g;oiio  bick 
*  into  hii;h  CaUinisrn,  horderin;;.  upon  .\iitinoiniaiiism :  tbf  n 
‘  preachers  of  (ieor^c  Whileriehrs’  parly,  anil  of  Lady  Hun*  | 
‘  tingdon’s,  ha\inp;  completely  wormed  themselves  in  amonjt 
‘  them.*  Ilichard  Ba.xtrr,  the  veneration  of  all  parties,  died  io 
Ihtll  ;  Philip  Doddridjje  in  1751.  One  would  ima(;ino  thattbf 
li.imes  ol  these  two  eminent  men  were  not  the  only  names  tbit 
were  deserviiu?  of  heinq;  spivified,  as  havint;  g;ivcn  the  tonete 
religious  sentiment ;  and  certainty  their  iiitiuence,  as  teacher*, 
htt^  not  hern  greater  than  that  of  many  less  inoderati!  (calvinists 
Mr.  \\  or^'ley’s  assertion  can  receive  no  support,  therefore,  Iron 
their  names,  nor  from  the  unmeaning  ef  cwtvra  subjoined 
Th.it  Dissenters  have  gnne  hack  into  high  Calvinism,  can»<^ 
be  true,  having  never  as  a  body  nmiergone  any  change  of 
timrnt  in  this  resjMH‘t  :  their  standard  authors  l^'ing,  we  ippt^ 
bend,  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  cast  as  they  were  in  the  da** 
of  Doddridge.  I'lie  insiiuiation  with  respect  to  Wnileheld.  ** 
discredit  able  to  flic  author.  Neilhei  he,  nor  his  prcaclitn» 
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vrrc*  Antinomiaiis.  The  quarter  in  which  AiitinoiDinnlsui  ha^ 
ojomI)  prevailed,  has  been  very  dilliTent ;  it  is  chietiy  arnoiii^ 
ibe  ;  hut  it  t/tnvpg  nmong  Dissenters  in  much  the 

^iinc  deijree  as  Socinianisin. 

Sociniauisin,  acoordint;  to  our  Author,  although  he  employs  a 
tllffrrcnt  mode  ot*  designntiiig  it,  ‘  is  the  only  thricing 
It  has,  ‘  within  the  last  twenty  years,  obtained  a  more  extensive 
‘  spread  than  a\ny  other  profession  of  faith.*  ‘  There  is  scarcely 
‘  a  small  ilistricl  in  onr  island  where  societies  of  professed  Uni- 

*  tariaiis  have  not  sprung  up;  and  within  the  pale  of  the  ICstu- 

*  blislicd  Church,  there  are  thousands.*  We  are  accustomed 
to  the  exaggerations  of  Socinian  proselytes  :  we  hope  this  last 
siitement,  therefore,  is  hypothetical.  The  profession  of  So- 
ciniaiiHin  has  doubtless  increased  ;  not  perhaps  in  consequeiu’c 
of  the  spread  of  disbelief,  but  from  the  |)rosoiyting  spirit 
which  has  sprung  from  the  ashes  of  Ariaiiism,  and  which  is  so 
husilv  employed  in  building  up  its  churches  of  snow  and  ‘  pqhices 
‘of  ice,*  as  the  trophies  of  conquest.  Mr.  W.  seems  to  admit 
tint  the  Methodi.sts  have  increased  in  a  much  greater  propor¬ 
tion  ;  hut  he  deems  it  a  sullicient  answer  to  this  remark,  that 
‘  the  Calvinist  Methodists  have  not  altered  a  single  principle 
‘  which  their  fathers  professed  to  hold  ;*  and  that  the  surue, 
with  liille  qiialifieation,  may  be  said  of  the  Wesleyan  Methu- 
dht< :  ihorefort',  in  his  view,  tliey  are  not  thriving  ;  they  have 
not  entered  on  that  course  of  progression  towards  the  inteliec- 
iiiul  |K‘iiectibility  of  Sociniunism,  which  would  give  importance 
to  their  moral  con(}uests,  and  aiVord  hope  of  their  eventually 
'oming  over  to  *  Rational  Ciiristianity.*  We  must  pity  the 
'nfatiiatioii  of  this  apparently  honest-minded  and  amiable  man, 
iluA  ‘  kicking  against  the  pricks,*  and  in  his  zeal  against  ido- 
itlry  ignorantly  waging  war  against  his  Saviour.  We  pity 
the  man  who  looks  around  up<ui  the  Christian  world  with  the 
cold,  eye  of  a  Socinian,  and  can  tliscern  no  cause  for  satis- 
fiction,  but  in  here  and  there  the  symptoms  of  apostacy, — who 
imagines  that  darkness  overspreads  the  camp  of  the  Israel  of 

because  he  stands  on  tlie  dark  side  of  that  cloudy  pil- 
br  which  is  their  light  and  their  guidaiKv.  It  is  lamentable 
to  see  such  a  man,  at  tlie  very  time  that  he  is  exulting  in 
ha  Intelleclnal  freedom,  the  slave  of  sec'tariaii  bigotry ;  to 
hrar  him  declaiming  against  priests  and  bishops,  yet  the 
^rtlous  disciple  of  an  heresiareh ;  to  find  him  passing  over 
the  names  of  men,  the  pillars  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
^  glory  of  the  country  which  gave  them  birth, — passing  by 
the  rival  exertions  of  other  faithful  servants  of  God,  of  every 
to  dwell  exclusively,  in  strains  of  eulogy,  on  those  of 
'^tley,  and  Relsham,  and  Toiilmin.  We  leave  So<*iniani.S'n 
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(jcntinnen  auil  Pablishrrs  xJio  Aair  tvorij  in  the  presSf  uill 
the  Cofu/u.tors  t  f  the  KcLtCTic  Ukview,  by  xendin^f  Informalh^ 
(po't  pnld)  of'thnuhj^ct,  extent,  niid  pruhafile  price  0/  suchroork; 
U'/iiVA  they  rntty  depend  upjn  being  communicated  to  the  PubliCt  ^ 
con^Ltent  with  its  PUttt, 


••  rb«  Sorieiy  f»>r  th«  promotion  of 
piTm*n«nt  noJ  uiiivrr»al  Hence,"  ha%e 
a  cheap  c(litM>n  of  t  he  Tract  enti¬ 
tled  **  A  S»i*einn  Re%iew/*  anti  are  pro- 
ttrediiiK  ^  ptiblith  Tract  s  Nos.  4  and  3, 
«N>itst»Ua^  of  Extracts  tnnn  Erasmits, 
arid  Scott's  Letters,  entitlod  **  War 
iaooosistent  srith  Christianity."  The 
objeet  of  this  Society  is  to  difTase  infor- 
malioa,  taodiog  to  si»rw  Uie  incom* 
patibdityuf  War  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  rrligion.  and  to  point  out  the 
means  best  calculated  to  maintain  per¬ 
manent  and  universal  peace.  The  So¬ 
ciety  is  dr^tirnetl  to  emlirace  the  pio' 
f^aors  of  ChriStianily  of  every  dciio- 
vuntliou.  All  subsi  fibers  of  lOs.  Od. 
and  npwarils  annoalty,  am  entitled  to 
rreeiee  half  the  amount  of  their  suh> 
acfiptions  in  tra«'H.  'I'he  prevent  Com¬ 
mittee  mHudes  Thomas  Ciarkvon,  Wil- 
Itatn  Allen.  i;>e  Kcv.  W.  Stephenson. 
(Purflest,)  Cturlea  I^dley,  Robert 
Marsden,  Eaq.tho  Rev.  Thomvs  Harper, 
W,  K(d»erta,  h.vq.  Linn  tii*s-lnn  ;  R.  I>. 
Ahvaadcr.  ipswteh;  and  about  eight 
oUirr  |i<;ntlcuien. 

There  ba«  aI<o  l>e*n  formed  a  distinct 
memry,  under  the  drvignation  of  **  The 
Society  fcx  proventiag  War  and  pro¬ 
pagating  coiroct  opinions  on  the  inora- 
hiy  of  nsthjnt."  Of  this  society,  wc 
aoderst.'MHi  that  Sir  Richard  Phillips  is 
Chairman. 

A  New  WacV^y  P’per,  upon  a  plan 
bitberto  unattrrrptad  iu  this  Country, 
ia  DTiparing  for  publication,  devoted 
•olAy  to  literary  purposes,  Foreign  as 
well  as  iVnnrsiic.  It  is  entitled  the 
Literary  Oaxette  and  Journal  of  the 
Belles  Ijeiires  ;  and  ia  expre  ssly  devixni'd 
ftir  the  higher  classes  of  society.  It 
srtil  also  enjoy  iho  peculiar  adynntago 
•f  being  scot  free  of  ink.!  .i|c  to  all  parts 
of*  the  kingdom. 

Oeo.  Price.  Raq.  Barrister  j  is  pre- 
panaf  a  TVraAisr  nw  the  law  oif  LUtcata. 

*I  be  MiscrIlatHNsua  Works  of  t^barlrs 
Butter.  Fnt-  of  f.ineda’s  Inn,  arc  ptinl- 
iag  in  6yc  octavo  volumes. 


Dr.  Burrows,  of  O oarer-street,  if 
paring  for  publication,  Counuamaiisi n 
Mental  Derangement. 

A  volume  of  Sermoov.  by  the  bn 
Dr.  Vincent,  with  an  account  of  is 
life  by  Archdeacon  Nares,  wiU  mqi 
appear. 

In  the  press.  Sermons  on  the  0Br« 
and  ('haracter  of  Jesus  Christ,  bytU 
Rt‘y.  Thomns  Rowdier. 

T.  Forster,  Jiin.  I'sq.  will  sooapib 
lish,  Catullus,  with  English  aotes,  ai 
duodecimo  volume. 

The  Rev.  Jame«  Raine,  of  Dwhw, 
has  undertaken  the  History  aad  Aa>* 
quities  of  North  Durham,  as  subdivide 
into  the  districts  of  Norhamshire,  Itlaad 
shire,  and  Ri-dlingtonshire ;  it  will  b 
piihliKbod  uniformly  with  Mr.  SurtwS 
History  of  the  County,  of  which  itaii 
be  considered  as  constituting  a  portion 
Win.  Hnsh  wo-id,  Esq.  Darrister,  • 
preparing  a  Tieatise  on  the  OAct  il 
Rei’eivcr ;  also  a  T reatixe  on  lnjuoctii» 
H.  N.  Totnlins,  Tsq.  has  in  tbs  pra^ 
the  Practice  of  the  (Jiiarter  Sessioot 
Mr.  Ackermann  is  printing,  it 
imperial  quarto  volume,  a  Serbi  it 
Costumes  of  the  N»»ther!ands,  withdn* 
criptions  in  French  and  English. 

Mr.  BiHith,  treasurer  to  the  ChildaB 
ProvidiMit  Institution,  will  soon  puM^ 
a  System  of  Book-keeping,  adapts! 
solely  for  the  nse  of  Proyident  Tostiti' 
lions,  or  Saying  Ranks. 

An  Ilistoricnl  and  Descriptife  Vi<yd 
the  Parish<*s  of  .Monk  Wcarmouth  iif 
Bishop  Wcarmoiith,  and  of  the  P«t 
sikI  Borough  of  Sunderland,  isprspaibt 
fur  publication. 

Richard  Preston,  K^q.  has  in  thepr^ 
a  Tn’ative  of  F.statcs;  also  an  editioi 
of  Sheppard's  Precedent  of  PreesdeA 
and  Sheppard’s  Touchstooe  of  €<)•■• 
Assurances,  with  notes. 

J.  J.  Park,  Esq.  is  preparing  aTr*»* 
tise  00  the  Lisw  of  Dower. 

Mr.  J.  Cticrpillcud  has  in  tbc 
a  B(v>k  of  Versions,  inU  nded  as  a 
to  frcncli  trao^sUon  and  cenvUu#** 
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Tbe&itli  vo)«iin«o(  Uutchin<k’t  liittory 
^  Uorwl*hIre,  edited  by  Mr.  Drew,  \n 
^  tbe  prrstf  ^be  lett  half  of  it  will 
c^tio  •  c^Hoplele  parochial  b'ltory  of 
ili#eoaa<y. 

Srrmuaa  by  the  Rev.  John  Martin, 

49  yeara  paator  of  the  Baptist 
fSeirh  now  meetinfr  in  Keppel -ttreet, 
uks  i  in  ahnrthand  by  Mr.  T.  Palmer, 
ir?  prioline  in  two  octavo  vulumrs. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Spiri* 
teom  bHOors  upon  the  phya'cal  and 
•tral  Facullirs  of  Man,  andibcirin* 
|•rocc  npoo  the  happiness  of  society, 
v,|l  fo<wi  appear. 

Tbe  Krv.  F.  A.  Cox,  will  soon  publish 
•  no«k  Ok  Female  Scripture  Biography ; 
•ilh  an  essay,  shewing  what  Christianity 

deoc  lor  women ;  also  a  S(*con<l 
riitwn,  with  considerable  alterations, 
of  b'a  Lite  of  .Melmiicthori. 

Mr. Gifford's  new  eilition  of  Juvenal 
vill  form  two  octavo  volumes,  ami  ia 
rtpected  toapy  ar  early  in  March. 

A  Desidtratum  in  our  system  of 
Fdiiration,  viz.  .An  Easy  Practical  In* 
ti  ductiou  to  English  Composition,  and 
la  the  t.utefnl  reading  of  Poetry,  will 
woaikMie  troiu  the  prt<8,  under  the  title 
of  ^  JEmop  m«xlerntse<i  and  moralised, 
b  a  vrries  ot  instructire  tales,  calca* 
bird  as  rea^iinc  lessons  tor  youth,  and 
bilovt-d  by  skeletons  of  the  Srveral 
tabs  with  leading  qursliooa  atnl  bints, 
csBslitutinc  a  siinpla  and  easy  intro* 
ducUon  to  English  C«)cn position  b^*sides 
sn  Appendix  of  **  Poetiu  Readings,** 
•ith  iutcriinear  marks  to  every  verse, 
poiBtinr  out  the  proper  accentuation 
sed  pauses. 

Tbe  Author  of  Village  Conversations, 
•r  tbe  Virar*s  Fire  Si-le,  (dedicite^l  to 
Mn.  Hsunah  More)  has  also  tiearly 
ready  tor  publication,  the  third  and  last 
wduoie,  c  eiiainmg  aa  inquiry  into  the 
EieneiiU  ef  P(4itical  Science,  tbe 
Frinciplea  of  Human  Actions,  and  aa 
iapart.al  investigation  of  the  Sovereign 
Or  tbe  best  Interest  of  Man. 
The  Work  comprises  a  general  survey  of 
^  atott  important  subjects,  combined 
•'d>  a  free  inquiry  into  tbe  nature  of 
and  Evil,  connected  with  in* 
happiness  and  general  well- 

hetof. 

Mr,  John  Hayley .  of  the  Recf*rd  Office, 
Tower,  is  prepar.ng  for  the  pros,  the 
History  and  Ant  qmtics  of  the  1  ower  of 
boadon,  V'th  biographical  anecdotes  of 
^  distinguished  persona.  It  wrill 
printed  in  a  quarto  volume,  and 
"^sied  hy  nuraeroui  engravings. 


The  Rev.  Oiarles  Coleoian,  late  curate 
of  Grange,  in  Armagh,  has  iu  the  prees, 
a  volume  of  Sermoas  on  important  sub* 
jaets. 

A  Series  of  f.etters  from  tbe  late  Mrs. 
Carter  to  her  Friend,  the  late  Mr*. 
Montagu,  are  printing  in  two  octavo 
volume*. 

Messrs.  S.  Milan  and  Cooke,  will  aoon 
publish  a  Series  of  thirty 'five  Ptchtags, 
which  will  give  the  spirit  ami  character 
of  the  Original  Designs  by  Capt.  Jones, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Rattle  of  Waterloo. 

Mr.  Gonband,  a  French  artist,  will 
shortly  publish  the  F.lements  of  Dnign, 
for  the  use  of  studeuts. 

The  Rev.  Jnmes  Rudga  is  printing  a 
volume  of  Sermons  on  iinportnnt  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  subscribers  to  the  Rev.  Mr, 
Jcary'sSeimons  are  informed  that  uu* 
avoidable  circum*tanees  have  d«‘laye«l 
the  publication  of  the  Volume,  but  that 
it  will  certainly  be  ready  for*  delivery 
by  the  First  of  March. 

Sir  Wm.  Gell  has  nearly  ready  for 
publixTation,  the  Itinerary  of  the  Morea, 
in  a  small  octavo  volume,  with  a  map. 

A.  Bertoloui,  Esq.  lata  I'ontvoHfr* 
general  of  the  caatums*at  Ceylon,  wrill 
aoou  publish,  in  an  octavo  volume,  a 
View  of  the  Agricultural,  Commwrcial.' 
and  Financial  Interests  of  Ceylon,  with 
a  map  of  the  island. 

Dr.  Rpurxheim  has  prepared  for  pub* 
lication,  the  Pathology  of  Animal  Life, 
or  the  Manifestations  of  the  Human 
Mind  in  the  state  of  diseasa  termed 
Insanity. 

Tha  R«v.  Robert  Stevens  hat  another 
volume  of  Sermons  m  the  press. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Dublin,  will  toaa 
publish  Stdections  from  Lncian,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  English  notes,  to 
which  wilt  be  subjoined  e  mytbologisfal 
indi'X  and  leuicon. 

Mr.  Churchill,  is  preparing,  Corrcc- 
tious.  Additions,  and  Cootinuationt  to 
Dr.  Rees'  Cyclopwdia,  which  will  form 
a  companion  to  that  work. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  White,  minister  of 
Wrlbeck  chappi,  has  in  the  press,  a 
volume  of  Sermons  on  practical  subjects. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Harwood  will  soon 
publish  a  Survey  of  Staffordshire,  in  an 
octavo  volume,  euiliellished  with  plates. 

The  author  of  I^etters  from  Paria  in 
1602>J  is  printing,  in  an  octavo 
volume, Two  Tours  to  France,  Balgium, 
and  Spa;  ona  in  the  summer  of  1771, 
the  other  io  1816. 

The  Trial  respecting  the  appointment 
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Select  Literary  Information, 


U*  the  Rtron  of  the  Exchequer  \m 
trt'Untl,  of  hit  ton  to  the  ofRv-o  of  C'icrk 
of  the  IMeot,  it  obout  to  be  |iuhli<(be«f, 
with  the  »j>eech»t  of  Mr.  Hu4i,  Mr. 
Pl'inket,  nnd  Die  ADorncy  Geitrral  in 
lull,  corret'U-d  by  thenifclvet. 

ruc  Scientific  Tourist  in  KuKUndanil 
W  jit't  it  preptrioic  fo'  the  prest. 

’I  fMi  of  St.  Cuthlirrt,  ori;(iiiallv 

poblithrtl  in  |n'25,  it  printini;  «nli  e\« 
plaiMlory  n«*trt  aiitl  illuMratloiit,  by 
J.  U.  Taylor,  Em). 

A  iir«  eJitKm  of  Dr.  Samuel  Carr's 
Semioitt,  coiii(>rited  in  thrie  voluinrt, 
i\  ncirty  icaily  for  pubiicatioii. 

In  the  prrat,  the  seventh  quarto 
voliinie  of  the  Works  of  the  late  Kt. 
lion.  EdinuiHl  Uurkr;  ccnUiiiini;  his 
Speeches  in  Wcttmiiit»er  Hall  on  the 
l•llpe«chlncnt  ol  Mr.  Ilattingt. 

In  the  piets,  the  History  of  David, 
of  Israel.  By  a  L.^dy.  In  t«o 

parts. 

W.  Beck  is  prrparinft  a  small  piece 
entitled  **  Don’t  Despair." 

Early  in  February  will  be  publislied. 
Family  Annals,  or  the  SIstert.  By  Mary 
Hays. 

.Mr.  James  Wnite,  Autbor  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medicine,  is  preparing  for  pub- 
licalioo,  a  Compeodious  Dictionary  of 
ibe  Veterinaiy  Art. 

.Mr.  Adam  S'ark  is  engaged  on  a 
Hutory  of  Oainsborough,  with  an  ac- 
wouist  of  the  Roman  and  Danish  anti* 
.^aities  in  the  neighbouibood }  to  be 
iUastratetl  by  a  map  and  aevrral  other 
eofraviogs. 

Mr.  Nicholf  has  nearly  coaipletc<l  at 
piess  two  volumes  of  Illustrations  of 
Literature,  cousistiog  of  memo  rs  and 
•eltersof  eminent  p<  rsoiu,  «hotlour<sb«d 
m  the  eighteenth  century  ;  iateodid  as 
s  Saquel  to  the  Literary  Anecdotes: 
sKo,  a  thiid  quarto  volaroe  of  the  Bio* 
graphical  Memoirs  of  Hogarth,  with 
i  iLstratiss  assays  and  Afly  plates. 


Mr.  W’,  PKvs,  many  years  trs«As' 
in  Jersey,  will  soon  publish  an  Acesat; 
of  the  Island  of  Jcisey,  with  a 
and  four  other  engravings. 

The  Third  Part  of  the  Snpplc»cg 
to  the  F.ncyclopwdia  Britaunica,  isjwt 
published,  cont.sining,  liesidrs  the  maa 
Articles  and  riigravings,  n  Dissertstin 
exhibiting  a  general  View  of  thr  Pi*. 
cress  of  Mathematical  and  Pbysi^ 
ScieiK’C,  since  the  Hvvival  of  IxUena 
isurope,  by  Pnifei>s'ir  PInytair,  os  tk 
same  Plan  as  the  Disconr-^*  in  the  Fitv 
Part,  on  the  Pmgress  of  Metapby««iL 
Ethical,  and  Political  Philosophy,  k 
Dugald  Sleirart. 

An  vieg.inl  translation  of  Pascals 
Provinciol  I^etters,  containing  an  Fspa 
sure  of  the  K*’a<ouing  and  Morals  4 
the  Jesuits,  has  just  o|t|>e^rtd,  precadil 
by  a  brtef  View  of  the  History  of  tk 
Jesuits.  S^H'tking  of  these  I.etiRri  a 
the  Original,  Voltaire  says,  ‘‘  MulkiaS 
best  Comedies  do  nut  excel  them  a 
wit,  nor  the  compositions  of  Bosam 
ill  sublimity.’* 

A  Prospectus  has  been  issued  nf  a 
n«w  periodical  publication,  rntitlei 
The  Spit  it  of  the  Press,  Historical, 
Political,  and  Literary.'— .A  portion  af 
each  Nuinbf'r  contains  the  Spirit  uf  tk 
Journals,  being  a  stdoctioii  of  pertiiMt 
paragraphs,  wiitH’isiiis,  £cc.  as  thay 
appi'ar  in  the  I.ondon  publicat'iona  of  (k 
Day. — Wet'kiv  NmidnT*  every  Satar 
day,  price  sixpence,  and  in  .Mootbk 
parts  for  the  convenience  of  Country 
Read*  rs. 

A  src<MKi  eilitiou  of  .Mr.  r.dgcworth’i 
work  on  Koad«  aiul  Carriages,  with  si* 
dilions,  is  now  in  the  press. 

I'lie  Lev.  Dr.  Syinmons's  trantistim 
of  (ht*  jEnrid  of  Virgil,  is  nearly  icMy 
tor  publicnt.on. 

Captain  Be.iufort’s  description  of  thr 
Remains  of  Antiquity  on  the  Coait  ^ 
Asi.s  Minor,  is  now  in  the  press. 
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Art.  XVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


HUKlKArilY. 

of  the  I.irc*  of  the  more 
HDnmt  Fathrr«  of  the  Firil  Three 
iVomrie*,  iuter»|tcr«ea  with  copious 
^oUiioni  from  ihrii  Wrilinfr^,  familiar 
Ubtfrrsiicnt  on  their  Characters  ami 
i>pision<,  and  occasional  References  to 
UM>art«t  n  markabli’  KvenU  anti  IVrsoiii 
gf  tbr  Ttmi's  in  w  inch  they  livrtL  By 
tbf  Rtr.  Rolierl  Cox,  M.A.  Perpetual 
iuratr  ot  St.  LtmiartPs,  Bridgnorth, 
iio.  d<l. 

(PUCATIOK. 

A  New  Grammar  of  the  French 
f  jr|rua!;t‘,  on  a  plan  perfectly  original, 
ottndtd  tor  the  use  of  those  who  wish 
to  srquirc  a  opi-etly  and  grammatical 
kwAlctliie  of  Modern  French;  inter- 
•perw-il  with  ingenious  F.xcrcisos  and 
txampio,  illustrative  of  the  |H'C(iliur 
Yirxtnicliun  and  idiom  iT  the  language: 

(Hr  whole  r.xlculnted  to  facilitate  the 
trquin  ment  of  gmininaticnl  knowledge, 
«ith>  ut  (he  uimecesury  fatigue  and 
p^rphVity  of  the  old  system.  By  Cfmrlea 
P.t*r  Whitaker.  Formerly  of  the  I’ni- 
vr»ityol  Gottingen,  Professor  of  l.au- 
6».  l>.l. 

Siiiries  h*r  ('hildron,  seloeted  from  the 
ir.'nory  of  Engl.and,  from  the  Compiest 
to  thf  Revolution.  l8mo.  3s.  half* 
hrutd. 

iiisToav. 

llntoiHs  of  the  Colleges  and  Public 
'<houls,  illu>tr.vled  by  48  coloured  Ki»- 
rranugv,  Fse-similes  of  Di  swings  by 
tb‘  first  .Artists,  and  printed  uniform 
•ilh  Aokerin.snu’s  Histories  of  Oxford 
I  d Ctuibridg#*,  &wc.  imperial  4to.  'll.  7s. 

**•  The  ses'eral  Foundations  may 
be  M  sep.iratc  at  the  following 
Pners;  Winchester  II.  ‘2s.— Eton  11.  2s. 
—\^ett  mi  lister  II.  Is. — Charter*  house, 
II.  Is.— Il.irrow  11.  U. — Rugby  II.  Is. 
-<^l»ri»t»i  Hospit.M  II.  Is.— SU  Paul’s 
lOt.  6d. — and  Merchant  Taylors  10s.  6d. 

^•vt  VII.  of  Ampin's  Universal  His- 
Cry. 

MATHSMATteS. 

I  ^  Ao  Introduction  to  the  Method  of 
I  expressed  by  a  New  Form 

I  ^  *  0141,011 ;  shewing  more  intimately 
[  %  *1^*!*^”  PJu»iot»al  Analysis. 

1  ^  Private  Teacher  oi 

[  **«  ate.  8 VO.  8s. 


MISCStLAWtOl'S. 

Private  Correspondence  of  Benjanim 
Franklin,  LI..D.  F.R  S.  dec.  Couipir* 
bending  a  Series  of  Familiar,  Literary 
and  Political  Letters,  written  between 
the  Years  1753  and  1790.  Now  fir>l 
publi>hi'<l  from  the  Originals  in  the 
|K>ssession  of  his  GraiHlson,  William 
'IVmple  Franklin,  F.sq.  4to.  21.  2s.  bds. 

la-tters  from  tho  l^rl  of  Chesterfield 
to  Arthur  Charles  Stanhope,  Esq.  rsda* 
ti\e  to  the  FAluiMtion  of  his  Godson,  the 
Ute  Fail  of  Chciterli*  Id.  Now  first 
puhlishcti  from  the  Originals.  12ino.  7s,* 
'The  Cavern  of  Riweville  ;  or,  the  'I  wo 
Sisters;  u  'I'ale,  heiug  a  TransLition  of 
1*  SoiUtM  r.ain,  ou  Irs  Deux  Sorurs,  by 
Mad.iin«'  Herhstci,  by  Alexaihler  Jainir* 
son.  Author  of  a  I'l'ealiM*  on  the  Coit- 
stiticliuoof  Maps,  Itr.  With  an  eleganl 
Frontispiece,  l2ino.  3s.  (kl.  bound. 

Statrnients  res|M;rtiiig  the  East  India 
College;  with  on  Appeal  tu  Facts  in 
Kefut.itioii  of  the  (Miaiges  lately  brought 
ag:iiii>t  It  ill  the  Court  of  Proprietors. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  Professor 
of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  the 
East  India  C'ollege,  Hertfordshire,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
bvo.  3s.  fid. 

A  Complete  Course  of  InsUnctioo  in 
the  Eleimnts  of  Fortification  ;  originally 
intended  for  the  .U»e  of  tlie  Royal 
Engineer  IK’partment.  By  Lieut.  (^|. 
C.  W.  Paslcy,  R. H.  F.R.S.  Author  of  mh 
Essay  on  the  Military  Policy  of  Great 
Britain.  lliustr.sted  by  live  copper¬ 
plates,  and  five  hundred  engravings  in 
wooil.  2  voU.  Bvo. 

Green’s  Btitnnical  Dictioiury  and 
Universal  Herbal.  Part  IV. 

Village  Conversations,  or  the  V’icar’s 
Fire-Side  (Dedicated  ta  Mrs.  Hannah 
More)  By  Sarah  Kenon.  3  vols.  Timu. 
19s.  fid. 

The  State  Lott«*ry ;  a  Dream :  by 
Samuel  Roberts.  Also,  Thoughts  on 
Wheels ;  a  Poem :  by  James  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Author  of  tha  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland,  8cc.  With  a  Caricature 
Frontispiece.  Rvo.  6s.  fid. 

The  Pamphlete<’r ;  No.  XVH.  for 
January  1617.  Containing  nine  Pam¬ 
phlets.  6s.  fid. 

A  Perpetual  Key  to  the  Almanacks. 
By  James  Bannatine;  correct#  d  aorl 
improved,  with  an  original  Table  of  the 
Constellations,  8cc.  By  John  Irving 
Maxwell,  of  the  Inner  *rempie,  scco(«U 
edition,  2s.  6d«  bouiid  in  red. 
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Li$f  of  Worki  TOCtntly  publinked. 


pATttAL  mtroiT. 

Tbe  f-lrmcntA  rrf  Toncbolofy,  or  K«- 
turmi  Hutnry  of  Shell*,  accord>ofr  to  ibtt 
Lioneso  Sy»t>*in,  with  Obterv»tion«  on 
Modern  Arfnnet«mrntt.  Ry  Th(»mA* 
Bmwo,  F»q.  Capl.  Forfar  Regt  Fellow 
of  tbe  LioiMan  SrKitty.  Mt-nthr-r  of  the 
Wtrnerian  Natural  fliktory  Society, 
^c.  bic,  8*0.  6».  board*,  ur.  with  the 
yUtoa  of  the  Geiirra  coloured.  10*.  or 
with  all  the  pUie*  full  coloured.  I2t. 

roiTiY. 

"Rie  Penecutor,  aud  other  Poemt,  o. 
M.  6d.  tewed. 

Odea  and  ntirer  Poem*.  By  Henry 
Neele.  19u>o.  4».6d. 

The  Indnmce  of  Gentu*.  a  Poem. 
By  Jaioc*  Brydpr*  Williams.  8eo.  ^*. 

rOUTlCAl  ICUHOMY. 

On  the  Supply  of  Employment  and 
9ttb»ittenc«-  ti>r  the  Labouring  Claaaea, 
in  Fither  ea.  Maiuifamurra.  and  the 
Oultivatioo  of  Wanir  Land*  ;  with  Be* 
■aark*  on  the  t)|^ration  «>f  the  Salt 
Duttes,  and  a  PriipoMil  forthrir  Hepral. 

Sir  1  hiuiia»  Bernard,  Kart.  Svo.  3>. 

I'he  Cbaiarter  uf  P«»%iog  Events. 
Bvo.  9*. 

The  CorTe*p<»nd«nt  j  contittint:  of 
Lattrra.  S1u*al,  rolititai,  and  Li'erary, 
betwi-rn  eniiiii nt  writn*  in  France  and 
Bnglanil  ;  and  dr«i.nrd  by  priMUtiiig 
tOrach  nation  a  faiihliil  pictur*  ol  the 
other,  to  rnlightrii  both  to  their  tine 
interrtt*.  Edited  by  Dr.  Sicildart.  (to 
be  continued  every  two  loontb*)  Nu.  I. 
tit).  At. 

TNIOLOOT. 

Lecture*  on  the  Principle*  and  Insti- 
tutk>n*  of  the  Roman  Caihullc  Hr  lig'ion  ; 
with  an  Ap)>endi«,  Cootaiuing  lli*tnrii'ttl 
and  Critiral  llln»tialio<  *  By  Jutepli 
Fletchei,  A.M.  8»o.  9*.  hrwrd^. 

Sermun«  prr.irhedat  Wi  lb*  ck  Chafiel. 
St.  M.sry  le-Hon»*.  By  thr?  Rev.  T. 
While.  M..4.  Minister  of  that  Chapel, 
aad  late  Vicar  of  Frckctiham,  Wuict'ater. 

•  vn.  lOt.  6d. 

Practical  HeBretiona  on  the  Ordina* 
Ton  Senit  ra  for  Deacon^  and  Piieata, 
in  the  L’lnteil  Chun'h  of  Euptland  and 
Ireland  :  for  the  Uae  of  Candidate*  for 
Order »,  and  of  thu^e  who  renew  tberr 
Ordination  Vow#;  aod  rcapeetfully 
peopoacrl  a*  a  Marswal  for  Mini-ster*  ot' 
a<l  Afee.  I'o  which  arc  abided.  Appro* 
pr'ttv  Prayer*  for  C'ergyoien,  telerted 

•  nd  orrf  oal.  By  John  Brewster.  kt.A. 

5.tttor  of  and  Vicar  of 


Greatham  in  the  County  of  Dtirkm 

8vo.  8*. 

Scriptural  Earayt.  adapted  to  ^ 
Holyday*  of  the  Church  of  £i^^. 
with  Metliiation*  on  the  prmerda 
Sersices.  By  the  Author  of  Lftiw*^ 
a  Youn^  Man,  &c.  9  roU.  I'imo.  l|s 

Chhstiau  Morality}  or  a  HtM  8 
Gospel  Praacher*.  A  ^rmon.  de<N«^ 
in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Liaeoh, 
October  13.  1816.  By  the  Rev.  Wn 
Hett.  M.A.  It. 

Sermon*  on  Important  Suhti'Ck.  |} 

the  Krv.ChnrIet  Coleman. A. M.M.BLi 

8 VO.  10*.  6<l. 

Gtthseoiane.  or  Thoughts  oa  th 
SufTcringv  of  Christ.  By  the  Aalhe 
of  tha  Retugw.  sacoud  edition,  faohen 
8vu.  6*. 

hladiution*  and  Prayers,  sdtehi 
from  the  Holy  Scripture*,  the  LUiff, 
ami  Pinna  Tiacts,  rt  comm  i  did  lath 
wayfaring  man.  the  invalid,  tlesoUja, 
and  thcii  aman,  whensoever  Utiatodibi 
pncluiled  leom  the  Hou>e  of  Praya. 
IW  the  Krv.  J.  Watts,  accond  cdKaa 
3*.  6d.  boanls. 

ToroasAeMV  awn  thavpii. 

An  Acrxiunt  of  ibi*  sinatdar  llakittlil 
Circnii  *iaiu'e»  ol  the  Piople  of  At 
Tonva  Is'anils,  in  the  South  Facir 
f>c*an.  By  William  Mariner,  of  th 
port  an  Pi mre.  private  Ship  of  Wir; 
the  gicjtt  r  Part  of  whose  Crew  wa 
m.**s«cie«i  by  the  Natives  of  lefoofi: 
Mr.  Mariner  ri'inainnig  fur  tewiii 
Y<-4rs  iiiiir.  a  constant  Ai*^ocial*d 
the  King  aiHi  the  high«*r  clan*  of  CkaA 
To  which  is  added,  a  Or.imm*r  id 
mpifius  Vocabulary  of  the  LaiifUf 
2  vols.  Sva.  with  a  p«>nrait.  11.  At. 

.A  Tour  thiough  Brlginin,  Hollaif 
alomr  the  Rhine,  and  thnnigh  the  Ncit 
of  France,  in  the  Siimm*  r  ot  1818.  h 
which  IS  giien  an  Account  of  iheCh^ 
and  Ercle*ia*tiral  Polity,  and  of  th 
Systrin  of  Kdneation  of  tbe  KitigBmt^ 
the  Netherlands;  with  ReroarklcaA* 
Fine  Art*,  Commerce,  and  .Mannfactuvt 
By  Jame*  Mnehell,  M  A,  8vn.  I9«. 

Narrative  of  a  Rcnidcnce  in  Belft**i 
durinrthe  Campaign  of  1815. 

Visit  to  the  Fkld  of  Widerloo.  By* 
Eiiglithwoman.  8vo.  10*.  6d.  hoaidk 

A  Narrative  ol  a  Residence  in  Irahii 
during  the  Sniniiier  of  1814  and  t** 
ot  181.8.  By  Anno  Piumpfre. 
lithed  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Aa^F 
from  a  Painting  by  Northcote,  Btb  R 
Fegravinga  oi'  remarkable  Sefi*? 
4tu,  21.  If>j.  board*. 


